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WITHAM 
WHITE  HEAR' 
CifERRY 


All  the  delicate  flavour  of  luscious,  sun-ripened  cherries — now  reproduced 
in  a  concentrated  form  to  add  zest  to  yoor  confections.  Newest  member  of  a 
famous  family  of  fine  flavours — another  Bush  triumph. 

WITHAM  SERIES 
OF  OUTSTANDING  FLAVOURS 


y/fu/f  i  //  'ie  S'  7 I  rr7/i 


FOODTECH  BULLETIN 
Uniformity  of  sausages 
ensures  bigger  sales.  The 
links  will  not  undo,  and 
therefore,  meat  will  not 
squeeze  out  of  the  ends 
when  cooked. 


HELMUT  HILGELAND  SAYS 


“Before  buying,  see  the 
FOODTECH  ROHWER  UNKER” 

ROHWER  LINKING  FOR  EASIER  LINKING! 

85  years  of  experience  are  built  into  these 
machines,  which  are  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind 
for  linking  sausages,  saveloys,  skinless  sausages, 
luncheon,  liver  sausage,  black  pudding,  etc.,  and 
for  portioning  faggots  and  other  produas. 


Please  write  for  full  details: 

Queen  Anne’s  Place 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex 
Telephone;  LABurnum  66561? 
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Foodfech  Lfd. 


Output  of  20  lbs  (of  8  to  the  lb.)  in  one  minute 
(up  to  185  sausages  per  minute). 

Adjustable  from  two  sausages  per  lb.  to  40  sausages^ 
p)er  lb.  Every  portion  will  be  the  exact  weight. 

Any  quality  of  casings  can  be  used  with  ROHWER 
machines. 


Individual  luncheon  sausages  can  be  portioned  and 
twisted  ready  for  cooking  with  this  machine. 


Rohwer  machines  can  be  cleaned  perfealy  in 
five  minutes.  Oil,  air  or  water  operated. 

18  different  sizes  available. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PRICES 


Description 

Capacity 

Approximate 

Delivered 

Price 

Oil  Pressure  Filler  SO.20 

44  lbs. 

f297 

Filler  &  Linker  A.  i 

6s  lbs. 

f655 

Filler /Linker  AO.50 

1 10  lbs. 

fi.044 

(as  illustrated) 

Filler /Linker  AO.80 

176  lbs. 

fi.307 

NEW!  Semi-automatic 

Linking  Anachments 

from  ^180 
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Abbot  &  Do.  (Newark)  Ltd. 

Advita  Ltd.  .... 
Agricultural  &  Chemical  Products.  Ltd 
Albro  Fillers  &  Enf(.  Co.  Ltd. 
Alfa-Laval  Co.  Ltd.  ... 
Alite  Machines,  Ltd.  ... 
Allen  Harrison  &  Co.  Ltd.  - 
Allen,  Stafford,  &  ^ns.  Ltd, 

Allspeeds,  Ltd.  ... 
Anglo-American  Plastics,  Ltd. 
Anhydro,  A/S  .... 
Arenco,  Ltd.  .... 
Associated  Metal  Works,  Ltd. 
Associated  Rousselot  Traders,  Ltd. 
Aylwin,  Gwo.,  &  Son 


Bacon.  W.  C.,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Baker  Perkins  Ltd.  ... 
Barron,  W.  S.,  B  Son,  Ltd. 

Barry  Wehmiller  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bastian  B  Allen  Ltd.  ... 
Bear  Honey  Co..  Ltd. 

Beddington  Nut  B  Produce  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beu.  Cousland  B  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bellingham  B  Stanley  Ltd. 

Benjamin  Electric.  Ltd. 

Bennett.  Sons  B  Shears.  Ltd. 

Bern  B  Co..  Ltd.  ... 
Blitt,  E.  W.  (England),  Ltd. 

Boehm.  Fredk.,  Ltd.  ... 
Bollans.  R.  W.  B  Co.  Ltd.  - 
Bonallack  B  Sons,  Ltd. 

Boulton,  William,  Ltd. 
Bragenmaskiner,  AB 
Bramwell,  S.,  B  Co.,  Ltd.  - 
Brierley.  Wm.,  Collier  B  Hartley,  Ltd 
British  Arkady  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  Belting  B  Asbestos,  Ltd. 
British  Ceca  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 
British  Cellophane,  Ltd. 

British  Electrical  Dev.  Assn. 

British  Hydrological  Corporation 
British  Nylon  Spinners  Ltd. 

British  Rayophane,  Ltd. 

British  Sidac  Ltd.  ... 
British  Soya  Products,  Ltd. 

British  Thomson-Houston  Co.  (Rugby 
Broadbent,  Thomas,  B  Sons,  Ltd. 
Brotherton  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brown  B  Forth,  Ltd.  ... 
Brown,  N.  C.,  Ltd.  ... 
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Brown  B  Poison,  Ltd. 

Bruckner  Werke 
Bryan.Wm.,  Ltd. 

Bush,  W.  J..  B  Co..  Ltc.  - 
Butterfield.  W.  P..  Ltd. 

Butterley  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Cabaret,  Lc,  G.  H.  Rabu 
Caleb  Duckworth,  Ltd. 

Calfos.  Ltd. 

Cambridge  Instrument  Co..  Ltd. 
Canning  Town  Glass  Works.  Ltd 
Cashmore.  John.  Ltd. 

Caxton  Chocolate  Co.,  Ltd. 

Clark,  George,  Ltd.  • 
Clarke-Built,  Ltd. 

Coates,  Bros.  Inks,  Ltd. 

Cohen,  George,  Sons  B  Co.,  Ltd 
Collins,  Thomas.  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Colt  Ventilation,  Ltd. 

Com mer  Cars.  Ltd.  • 

Cooper,  McDougall  B  Robertson 
Couper  Friend  B  Co..  Ltd. 

C.P.  Equipment,  Ltd. 

Cradley  kiler  Co..  Ltd. 
Craigmillar  B  British  Creameries 
Crofu  (Engineers),  Ltd. 
Crompton  Parkinson,  Ltd.  - 
Crookes  Laboratories.  Ltd. 

Dale,  John.  Ltd. 

Dallow  Lambert  B  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dalmas,  Ltd.  ... 
Daniels,  S.,  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Danks,  Edwin  B  Co.,  Ltd.  - 
Davey,  Paxman  B  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dawson  Bros.,  Ltd.  - 
Denton  Edwards  Painu  Ltd. 
Dodge  Bros.  (Britain)  Ltd. 
Dodman.  Alfred,  B  Co.,  Ltd. 
Douglas,  Charles  E.,  B  Co..  Ltd. 
Drakesons  ... 

Drayton  Regulator  B  Instrument 
Duche,  T.  M.,  B  Sons.  Ltd. 

Electropower  Gears,  Ltd.  . 
Elliott  Bros.  (London),  Ltd. 
Enamelled  Metal  Products  Corpn 
Evans,  Norman,  B  Rais,  Ltd. 
Evans,  W.,  Co.,  Ltd.  - 
Evode  Ltd.  ... 

Ewart  Chainbelt  Co.,  Ltd. 


Fabbrica  Macchine  Industrial! 

Factory  Equipment  Exhibition 
Felber  Jucker  B  Co..  Ltd.  - 
Fenner,  J.  H.,  B  Co..  Ltd.  . 

Fisher's  Foils,  Ltd.  ... 
Flexibox  Ltd.  .... 
Flexile  Metal  Co.  Ltd. 

Florasynth  Laboratories  (England),  Ltt 
Follsain-Wycliffe  Foundries,  Ltd.  - 
Foodtech,  Ltd.  ... 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.- 
Forsters  Glass  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foster  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fraser,  J.,  B  Son,  Ltd. 

Fraser,  W.  J.,  B  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Frigidaire  Division  of  General  Motors 
Fuller  Horsey,  Sons  B  Cassell 

Galco  (London),  Ltd. 

Garvin,  L.,  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Gas  Council  .... 
General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  • 

Golden  Glow,  Ltd.  ... 
Gosheron,  John  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Graviner  Mnfg.  Co.,  Ltd.  • 

Greening,  N.,  B  Sons,  Ltd. 

Gunson,  R.  VV.  (Seeds),  Ltd. 

G.W.B.  Furnaces,  Ltd. 

Haas  Vakuum-Technik  G.m.b.H. 
Hadfields  Ltd.  .... 

Hart.  W.  J..  Ltd. 

Harvey,  G.  A.  B  Co.  (London),  Ltd. 
Heston  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hodgkinson,  James  (Salford),  Ltd. 
Hodnon,  Richard  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Holdan  Engineers  (London),  Ltd. 
Holmes,  W.  C.  B  Co.,  Ltd. 

Honeywell  Controls,  Ltd.  . 
Hopkinsons,  Ltd.  ... 
Howard  Pneumatic  Engg.  Co..  Ltd. 
Howard  (Westminster)  Engg.  Co. 
Hunt,  John  (Bolton),  Ltd.  • 

Hunter,  G.  (London),  Ltd.  - 

Incinerator  Co.,  Ltd.  .  .  .  . 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd. 

Jenner,  A.  B.  C..  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johnson,  A.,  B  Co.  (London),  Ltd. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  (Machinery),  Ltd. 


Oct. 

AI2.  A2I.  AS2 


ot  Ceylon  Tea  Co.  Ltd.  Depot 
Breadsall,  Derbyshire 

Mechanisation  at  Breadsall  has  accelerated 
throughput,  increased  capacity  and  cut 
labour  costs.  All  stocks  are  palletised.  Order 
make-up  is  carried  out  with  assembly  line 
speed,  and  all  bulking  movement,  lifting 
and  stacking,  from  initial  off-loading  to 
delivery-loading,  is  performed 'by  Lansing 
Bagnall  power  trucks.  The  tiered-storage 
and  palletisation  system  made  possible  by  these 
trucks  has  in  turn  resulted  in  the  more 
economical  use  of  space  by  higher 

stacking  and  narrower  gangways. 


Lansing  Bagnall  trucks 
employed  at  Breadsall  includes 


Power  Pallet  Truck.  Model  POEP2 

Capacity  3,000  lb.  (4,500  lb.  available) 
the  smallest  pallet  truck  in  the 
world  for  its  capacity. 


Reach  Fork  Truck.  Model  FRES  2: 

Capacity  2,500  lb.,  which  works  in 
66'  gangways  and  “reaches”  forward 
for  stacking. 


Hand-Stacker.  Model  FSHP  li 

Capacity  1,120  lb.  Equipped  for 
power  lifting,  and  ideal  for  “jobbing* 
in  very  confined  spaces. 


Write  for  details  of  complete  range  to: 


Lansing 


DEPT.  12.  BASINGSTOKE.  HAMPSHIRE,  ENGLAND 

Tel.:  Bosingtteko  1010  Crams:  Bagnallic,  Buingteokt 


Alto  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Warrington,  CJotgow,  London 
Toronto  and  Zurich. 
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The  radial 

explosion  flame  growth  ^ 

(i)  causes  a  pressure 

increase  which  activates 

the  Explosion  Detector  (2) 
by  closing  a  contact, 

thereby  completing  an 
electrical  circuit  which 

detonates  the  Hemispherical 
Suppressor  (3)  and  the  ^ 
3"  High  Rate  Discharge  flV 

Bottle  (4)  ejecting  W 
suppressant  (5)  at  200  ft/sec.,  ■ 

so  extinguishing  the  explosion  \ 
flame  before  the  pressure 
reaches  dangerous  values. 


“Explosion  Protection  & 
Suppression  for  Industry’’  is 
a  hrochure  you  should 
write  or  'phone  for 
hnmeditUely. 


Soecio/isU  in  Industrial  Thermostats 
Overheat  Switches  and  Airborne 
fire  Protection  Equipment. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  A 


k.  IN  A  CYCLONE  o 


for 


further 


nformation  write 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD 

FAREHAM  ROAD  •  GOSPORT  •  HANTS 
Telephone:  Fareham2SII 
29  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET  •  LONDON  S  W  I 
Telephone:  WHItehall  6478 


IXflOMOtt 

PROtfCTlOII 

swpr*i%»ioii 

INinilRY 

G£S2SlS 
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• 
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Kerrier  Motors,  Ltd.  ... 

• 
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Kellie.  R..  R  Son.  Ltd. 

. 
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Kendall.  F.,  R  Son.  Ltd.  • 

• 
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Kestner  Evaporator  R  Engg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

AI03 

Key  Glassworks,  Ltd.  .  •  • 

w 
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Kingston  upon  Hull  Development  Commitee 
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KorkH«-Seal,  Ltd.  ... 
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Kustner  Bros.  R  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Lansing  Bagnall  ... 
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Leverton  Myers  ... 
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Light  Alloy  Construction,  Ltd.  • 
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A86 
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Mancuna  Engg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Manesty  Machines,  Ltd. 
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Mark-^Print  Ltd.  ... 
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AI07 

Mather  R  Platt,  Ltd. 
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AlOO 

Measurement,  Ltd.  ... 

A62.  A63 
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Metaducts,  Ltd.  ... 
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MstsI  Box  Co.»  Ltd.  •  -  - 

A46 

Metal  Closures,  Ltd.  ... 

A25 

Metal  Propellers,  Ltd. 

Oct. 

Meynell  R  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Midland  Employers’  Mutual  Assurance  Ltd. 

July 

Milk  Products  (N.Z.),  Ltd. 
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Mitchell,  L.  A..  Ltd. 
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Mono  Pumps,  Ltd.  ... 

A99 

Monsanto  Chemicals,  Ltd.  • 
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Munton  R  Fison  Ltd. 
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A39 
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Stokes  R  Dalton,  Ltd. 
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Tweedy,  G.,  R  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Ultrasonics,  Ltd.  ... 
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United  Glass  Bottle  Manfrs.,  Ltd. 

Oct. 

LIniversal  Exhibitions* 
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Universal  MeuI  Products.  Ltd.  • 

Oct. 

U.S.  Autowash,  Ltd.  ... 

Oct. 

Valley  Products  ... 

Aug. 

Valrecchio,  s.p.a.  ... 
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Varley,  F.M.C..  Ltd. 
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Venesta,  Ltd.  .... 
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Visto  Engg.  Co.  Ltd. 

Viscose  Development  Co.  Ltd.  - 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Viskase,  Ltd.  .... 
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Walker.  Crosweller  R  Co.,  Ltd.  - 
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Warwick  Production  Co.,  Ltd.  • 

A29 

Wauon,  H.  T.,  Ltd.  • 
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Weatharfoil  Ltd.  ... 
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Webster,  Isaac,  R  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Welch,  J.  A..  Ltd. 
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Wetter,  J.  C.  R  Co.,  Ltd.  • 
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Youngman,  W.  C.,  Ltd. 

- 
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ROCHE  ASCORBIC  ACID  B.P. 

(Vitamin  C) 

Will  give  your  Products  DECISIVE  SUPERIORITY 


Roche  PURE  VITAMIN  C  — 

¥ii  Has  demonstrated  its  value  in  preserving  natural  colour  and  flavour  in  frozen  fruits. 

Is  ideal  for  standardizing  the  Vitamin  C  content  of  processed  juices— Citrus,  Apple, 
Pineapple  and  Tomato. 

*  In  cured  meats,  can  significantly  reduce  curing  time,  give  more  uniform  colour  and 
help  to  maintain  better  colour  and  flavour  during  storage,  distribution  and  display. 


Full  Information  available  from 

ROCHE  PRODUCTS  LIMITED,  16  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.1 

-  I.  *  - - 
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No  other  casing 
so  accurate 

PRECISION 

NOJAX 

No  other  casing 
so  fast 


For  really  streamlined  skinless  sausage  production  Precision  Nojax  are  the 
casings— rely  on  them  for  perfect  links  ...  for  absolute  uniformity  the 
whole  length  of  the  casing.  Prove  Nojax  precision  for  yourself — with 
calipers  —  in  your  own  factory :  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

See  what  Precision  Nojax  offer  you : 

ACCURATE  WEIGHT  CONTROL  —  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce 

FASTER  STUFFING  —  maximum  internal  diameter  and  minimum 
shirred  length — plus  economic  40  or  55  foot  lengths 

^  BETTER-FINISHED  PRODUCT  —  precise  shirring  and  great  strength 
minimise  breakages  and  meat  loss 

LOWER  PRODUCTION  COSTS  —  fewer  stoppages,  increased 
speed  and  greater  accuracy  add  up  to  major  economies 


TRANSPORTING 


'  i  ^  *  i6\  ^ 


Trader  Trucks  30  cwt-7  tons. 


In  the  long  run ...  or  the  daily  round . . . 
there's  nothing  to  beat  a  Thames.  For 
more  proht-miles  per  day,  the  present 
range  of  Thames  commercial  vehicles  is 
the  greatest  ever.  With  that  strength  in 
reserve,  you’ll  find  they  meet  schedules 
.  .  .  beat  schedules  .  .  .  stay  on  the  job 
longer  without  cost-inflating  delays.  It’s 
Thames  first  time  for  drivers  and 
operators  too  ;  car-styled  cabs,  superb 
manoeuvrability,  easy  accessibility  . . . 
plus  Ford  Service.  For  long  hauls  or 
local  deliveries,  there’s  a  smooth-styled 
Thames  to  help  build  your  business. 
See  them  at  your  Ford  Dealers  and 
join  the  great  swing  to  Thames. 


Semi-forward  control  2  ton  Van  (and  Trucks  30  cwt.-4  tons) 


There’s  a  T  H  A  M  E  S  for  every  trade  j^^UCKS 


AND  WORLD-WIDE 
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The  W.  H.  Minor 
Hand  Operated 
Rotary  Food-can 
and  Chum  Washer; 
will  wash  any  size 
of  kind  of  can  up 
to  12  gallons,  at  the 
rate  of  300  cans 
P3r  day.  Simple, 
economical,  low 
capital  cost. 


The  W.  H.  Junior 
STRAIGHTAWAY 
CanWasher.Washes 
...sterilizes. ..con¬ 
tainers  of  up  to  12 
frallons  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  8  cans 
per  minute.  Low 
consumption;  easy 
to  operate. 


Yes ...  ‘a  horse’,  we  said ;  horsepower  intelligently  applied  to  wash  food  cans 
cleaner . . .  quicker ...  to  economise  in  man-power. 

There  are  WRIGHT  HARGREAVES  installations  for  big  jobs  or  small . . .  for 
jobs  simple  or  complicated ;  for . . .  jobs !  Equipment  ranges  from  simple,  hand-fed 
rotary  units  up  to  fully  automatic  systems  which  include,  where  needed, 
automatic  removal,  washing  and  replacement  of  lids. 

Whatever  washing  problems  may  confront  the  food  industry,  W.H.  will  solve  them, 
either  from  stock  or  to  a  plan,  tailored  to  suit  your  individual  needs, 
including  power  conveyors  with  non-friction  bends. 


Our  sales  enaineers  itill  be  happy  to  study  your  problem  and  to  make  their  recommendations. 


WRIGHT  HARGREAVES 


ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  BROOKHOUSE  LANE  •  BLACKBURN  •  LANCS. 


telephone:  BLACKBURN  4195-6  '  TELEORAMS:  RITELINES,  BLACKBURN. 
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No  packagfingf  assignment  is 
too  big  for  Reed  to  take  on 

No  detail  is  too  small  to  receive  our  fullest  attention  -  conversely,  no  packaging 
proposition  is  too  big  for  our  capacity.  As  part  of  the  comprehensive  Reed 
packaging  service  we  pride  ourselves  on  offering  unique  benefits  to  our  customers. 
Because  eight  Reed  faaories  ‘on  permanent  call’  can  carry  out  the  largest  assign¬ 
ments  with  swift  efficiency. 

If  you  have  a  packaging  need  -  improved  protection,  or  presentation,  how  to 
pack  for  your  export  markets  -  no  matter  what  it  is  we  can  help  you.  Because 
Reed  Research  is  continually  developing  new  packaging  techniques. 

Reed  are  the  pioneers  of  corrugated  fibreboard  cases.  The  Reed  sales  network 
covers  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Contaa  the  nearest  Reed  Office  for 
immediate,  complete,  personal  service. 

REED  CORRUGATED  CASES  LIMITED 

GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 
Telephone:  EALing  4555 

BIRMINGHAM  ■  CAMBRIDGE  •  EDINBURGH  MANCHESTER 
NEW  HYTHE  (MAIDSTONE)  •  TOVIL  (MAIDSTONE)  •  WARRENPOINT  (NORTHERN  IRELAND) 


Reed  Packaging  Service  to  Industry 
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Equip  with 


DEl^AL 


D«  Laval  Separators  used  far  the  refintna  of  otarch 
and  the  concentration  of  gluten,  installed  by 
Brown  B  Poison  Ltd.  at  their  Manchester  Factory. 


DE  lAVAL  Offer  you  full  range  of 

centrifugal  separators  for  the  separa¬ 
tion,  washing  and  concentration  of 
starches  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  solids  from  effluents. 

Easy-clean  plate  type  heat  exchangers 
for  Mill  flow  heating,  etc.  Easy-clean 
Stainless  Steel  pumps.  Flowmeters, 
concentration/regulation  devices,  etc. 


PROCESS  ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD.  •  GREAT 

PHONE  EALING  0116 


and  the  DE  lAVAL  ‘ROTOSIEVE’ 

for  dehydrating  flbre  in  maize  starch 
production.  In  root  starch  production, 
including  potato,  cassava,  etc.,  “Roto- 
sieves*'  effect  complete  extraction  of 
starch  from  flbre  and  dehydration  of 
the  fibre 
produced 

1 

Rolosieve  Continuous 
Self  Cleaning  Strainer 
—Solids  Centrifugally 
Dehydrated. 

WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 

S/TM*  1 01  m 
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fixid  ditplay  cabinets  lined  and  faced  svith  ‘Darvic'  and  mcuh 
lltan  Ltd.,  (Jlossop,  for  the  C’.U'..V.  Engineering  Department, 


The  Co-operative  Societies  use  refrigerated 
food  cabinets  lined  and  faced  with  'Darvic’ 


These  cabinets  display  and  help  to  sell  fresh  food  in 
Co-operative  shops.  They  are  refrigerated  food 
display  cabinets  lined  and  faced  with  ‘Darvic’  p.v.c. 
sheet. 

Why  ‘Dar\  ic’  ?  To  start  with,  it  is  a  perfectly  hygienic 
material;  one  which  will  not  taint  food  or  drink  and  is 
completely  odourless.  In  addition,  ‘Darvic’  is  a  light 
but  tough  material  and  is  rigid  even  in  thin  sheets. 


High  impact  strength,  resistance  to  corrosion  and  low 
thermal  conductivity  are  further  characteristics  of  this 
I.C.I.  plastic  material.  Of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  ‘Darvic’  is  an  easily  shaped  material.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  ideal  material  for  one-piece  shapings  for  complete 
refrigerator  interiors.  Crisper  trays,  too,  and  other 
components  can  be  readily  shaped  in  attractive  colours 
whose  range  includes  multi-colour  laminates. 


'Darvic'  it  the  registered  trade  mark  for  the  rigid  p.v.c.  sheet  mctde  by  l.C.l. 
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A  word  or  two  on  illumination 


A  switch  is  pressed  in  the  home  . . .  night  shifts 
of  Industry  concentrate  on  intricate  problems 
.  .  .  across  the  globe  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fans  roar  at  floodlit  soccer  matches  .  .  .  ports 
and  dockyards  work  on  throughout  the  night. 
In  these,  and  countless  other  ways,  Benjamin 
Lighting  Fittings  are  efficiently  and  reliably 
carrying  out  their  tasks  all  over  the  world. 


better  lighting  by  BEN/AMJN 


the  benjamin  electric 
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For  50  years  The  Benjamin  Electric  Ltd.,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  lighting 
fittings,  have  met  the  lighting  needs  of  Industry, 
Commerce,  Business  and  Sport  with  scientific¬ 
ally  designed  fittings.  When  you 
consult  Benjamin,  this  wealth  of 
experience,  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
nical  ability  is  at  your  disposal. 


First  there  was  Yeatex  .  .  . 


m 


then  came  K  ''  j  Super  Grade  Yeatex  . . . 

\V'fcK  / 


. . .  now  there's  the  new 


£ 


That  is  how  Yeatex  has  been  developed — to  provide  1  \ 

food  manufacturers  with  the  finest  yeast  extract  |  \ 

obtainable.  The  new  Yeatex  Powder  is  spray  dried  and  vl  \  1/  ^ 

contains  all  the  nutritional  value  ofbrewers’ yeast  in  ^ 

predigested  form  with  vitamins  of  the  B  Complex  in  X  \ 

their  correct  balance.  A  free-running,  biscuit-coloured  XT  C 

powder,  it  has  a  unique  flavour  and  delicate  aroma.  \  ^  \ 

There  is  a  place  for  Yeatex  Powder  in  soup  powder,  gravy  \  \ 

powder,  and  many  other  foods.  Is  there  a  place  for  it  in  \  \ 

your  products  ?  We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you.  ' 

POWDER  makes  good  taste  better 

Manufactured  by  the  TRENT  YEAST  EXTRACT  CO.  LTD.  Burton-on-Trent 

SALES  DISTRIBUTORS:  FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD  •  19  BENTINCK  STREET  •  LONDON  W.l  •  TELEPHONE:  WELBECK  7933 
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BAKER  PERKINS 


Hnaini’vrs 

WESTWOOD  WORKS  •  PETERBOROUGH 


Antony 


features  are. 


Specially-protected  steel 
storage  bins  manufactured 
to  the  strictest  possible 
standards  of  hygiene. 


Elimination  of 

infestation-carrying 

ledges. 


Pneumatic  system 
throughout:  no  infestation 
dangers  from  mechanical 
dischargers  or  conveyors. 


Weighing  with  pneumatic 
feed  that  gives  flexibility  of 
layout  and  simplicity 
of  control. 


Photo  bv  courtesy  of 
Scribbans-Kemp  Ltd. 


Precise  weighing  of  flour, 
sugar  and  similar  ingredients. 
Patented  electro-magnetic 
piston  valve  gives  instant  and 
automatic  closure, 
accurate  weigh-off. 


Pneumatic  blending. 


—  Worth  looking  into  if  you  plan  to 
handle  and  store  ingredients  in  bulk 


Automatic  'topping  up' 
device  which  ensures  that 
service  bins  are  immediately 
filled  with  correct  blend. 


Tailor-made  to  your  requirements  |  Tried  and  tested  under  various 
conditions  at  home  and  overseas  I  Perfect  hygiene  I  Automatic 
control  I  Complete  flexibility  in  conveying  \  Economies 
of  labour  and  effort  I  These  are  the  advantages  of 
Pl^MMED  DBSlOWy^/ie  Baker  Perkins  system 
of  pneumatic  bulk  handling  and  storage  | 


Feeding  equipment 
designed  to  suit  individual 
mixing  processes  and 
backed  by  Baker  Perkins’ 
long  experience  of 
mixing  machines. 


These  and  many  other 
special  features  of 
PlaiklVMED  DESIOM 

pneumatic  installations  are 
supported  bp  Baker  Perkins' 
comprehensive  service 
orpanisation. 
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^  r  the  shape  of  things  we  handle 


Cars,  crates  and  cases,  bottles,  bags 
and  bacon,  no  matter  what  the  product  is, 
Paterson  Hughes  can  supply  a  materials 
handling  system  specially  suited  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  your  particular  needs. 


///////// 1 1 


litll 

MECHANICAL  HANDLING  ENGINEERS  AND  CRANE  MAKERS 


DATERSON  HUGHEC 

1  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  LIMITED  vj 


PATERSON  HUGHES  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  LIMITED 
WYNDFORD  WORKS  MARYHILL  GLASGOW  .  TEL  MARYHILL  2172-4 
BEDFORD  HOUSE  BEDFORD  STREET  LONDON  WC2  •  TEL  TEMPLE  BAR  727<-6 
8  CHATHAM  STREET  PICCADILLY  MANCHESTER  •  TEL  CENTRAL  6023 
PATERSON  HUGHES  ENG  SA  (PTY)  LTD  PO  BOX  81 1  JOHANNESBURG 
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contracts 

from 


S.E  D.  Ltd 

THE  WAREHOUSING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATE  OF  UNILEVER  LTD. 

endorse  the  supremacy  of 


VENTILATION 


COLT  S.K.  aOeO  VOrriLATOM  AT  •.TJ).  LTD.,  CBSUtSTOBO.  BSSBX. 


Time  and  again,  industrialists  large  and  small  place  repeat  orders  with 
Colt.  And  for  three  good  reasons.  Colt  ventilation  systems  depend  in  the 
main  on  internal  convection  currents— not  external  forces— and  are  there¬ 
fore  little  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  the  wind.  Colt  offer  an  unparalleled 
range  of  ventilators.  And  most  important,  every  Colt  recommendation 
is  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  building,  plant  and  process  either 
from  a  site  survey  or  drawings.  Such  thoroughness  influences 
Arms  such  as  S.P.D.  Ltd.  It  will  impress  you,  too.  Ask  your 
secretary  to  send  for  a  free  manual  to  Dept.  VI 5/1 1 

COLT  VENTILATION  LIMITED  •  SURBITON  •  SURREY  •  TELEPHONE 


AO  VAOOU 


Among  the  12,000  major  Induitrial 
Organiiationa  using  Colt  equipment  are: 
29  contraota:  National  Coal  Board 
16  contraota;  General  Motors  Ltd 
16  contraota:  Cow  a  Gate  Ltd. 

26  contracts:  annsA  oiygen  co.  Ltd. 

14  contracts:  British  Atrcrafi  Co.  Ltd. 

19  contracts:  Philips  sieetncal  industries  Ltd. 
U  contracts:  Thomas  Medley  *  Co.  Ltd. 

9  contracts:  Joseph  Lucas  Ltd. 

10  contracts:  Vandervell  Products  Ltd. 

:  ELMBRIDOE  0161  (10  LINES 
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SENSATIONAL  NEW 
DEVELOPMENT! 


GRINDING 

•  FINE  GRINDING  EFFICIENCY,  10  TO  30 
TIMES  HIGHER  THAN  FOR  A 
CONVENTIONAL  BALL  MILL 

•  SMOOTH  AND  QUIET  IN 
OPERATION. 

M  LESS  CONTAMINATION  OF  END 
PRODUCT. 

M  SAMPLING  DURING 
OPERATION. 


The  Podmore-Boulton 
VIBRO-ENERGY  MILL 

Floor  area  required  less  than  one  twentieth  that 
of  a  ball  mill  having  comparable  output.  Total 
volume  of  grinding  chamber  is  available  as 
working  volume.  Directly  driven  by  built-in 
electric  motor  with  simple  direct  starter,  no 
exposed  moving  parts  and  no  guarding.  Facilities 
are  available  for  grinding  trials  to  be  carried 
out  on  submitted  samples  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Section  of  W.  Podmore  A  Sons  Ltd. 


i-jjvv"**'  Write  for  full  details  and  literature  to 
Sales  Office:- 

WILLIAM  BOULTON  LIMITED 

PROVIDENCE  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  BURSLEM,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

Phone:  STOKE-ON-TRENT 8866 1  (5  lines)  Grams:  Boulton,  Burslem 
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CLOSE-UP  ON  TROUBLE 

.  .  .  one  example  of  the  unique  service  we  give  to  all 
who  use  transparent  films.  No  other  organisation  in  the 
country  offers  you  a  completely  objective  advisory  service 
covering  every  aspect  of  transparent  film  packaging. 

Our  engineers  are  always  ready  to  help  you  solve  your 
machine  problems.  Our  package  designers  are  on  hand  to 
advise  you.  The  services  of  the  chemists  and  physicists  in 
our  test  laboratories  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

In  short,  our  Technical  Service  Department  is  at  your 
disposal.  We  invite  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  today. 


BRITISH  CELLOPHANE  LIMITED 

Henrietta  House,  9  Henrietta  Place,  London,  W.i 


A  manufacturer  ran  into 
mechanical  trouble  with  a 
packaging  machine 
using  transparent  film. 

He  phoned  us  and  we  sent 
an  engineer  from  our 
Machine  Development 
Section.  Soon  our 
photo-unit  was  slow-motion 
filming  the  offending 
machine  in  colour.  The 
cini-film  was  studied  by 
all  concerned,  and  the 
faulty  action  diagnosed. 
Within  days  we  were 
helping  the  makers  of  the 
machine  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  modifications. 


**  C^llophatf  **  it  th«  r^ghfr^d  trad^  mark  of  British  Catlophana  Limitad  and  danotat  the  brand  of  caltulosa  film  manufacturad  hy  thorn. 
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Damson 


DAWSONS  build  many  special  machines 
for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


This  machine  was  supplied  to  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd.,  London,  for  washing  a  wide 
variety  of  aluminium  containers  for  perish¬ 
able  foods. 


Dawson  washing  plant  is  used  in  every 
branch  of  the  Food  manufacturing  industry 
and  standard  machines  are  available  for 
washing  trays,  cans,  jars,  bottles,  moulds, 
dishes. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  one  of  our 
technical  representatives  to  advise  you  on 
any  cleaning  problem. 


Illustrations  by  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  J. 
Sainsbury  Ltd.,  London 


WASHING  AND  DRYING  PLANT 


DAWSON  BROS.  LTD.,  GOMERSAL.  Nr.  LEEDS 

Te/.  C/eckheoton  3422  (S  lintt)  London  Works:  Rodini  L«n«  South 

Woodford  Groon,  Estox.  Tel.  Wanttcod  7777  (4  lines) 
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ED  COL  SUPRA  YELLOW  FGS 


For  bright  orange  shades  of  good  general  fastness 


Particularly  fast  to  heat  and  baking. 


Suitable  for  sugar  confectionery,  cakes  and  biscuits. 


custards,  soft  drinks,  canned  fruits. 


jams  and  fish  (especially  haddock). 


u.s.A.  certified  supplies  available  as  f  d  &  c  Yellow  No  6. 


Surpasses  the  world  s  highest  purity  standards 


Full  information  on  request 


Imperial  Chemical  Indiistries  Limited  London  swi  England 
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KORK-N-SEAL  LTD 


The  Closure  Division  of  The  United  Class  Bottle  Manufacturers  Ltd 

Htad  Office:  a  LEICESTER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C.2  Tel:  GERRARD  8«l  I  CIS  line*)  arami:  KORKANSEAL.  LESQUARE,  LONDON 
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Softened  Water 

Jbr 

BOILER  FEEI 


fi^PERMUTIT 

Consistent  zero-hard  softened  water  for  boiler  feed  is 


supplied  by  “  Spiractor  ”  cold  lime  softener  fidlowed  by  a  Perinutit  Ion  Exchange  softener.  This 
is  only  one  of  a  range  of  Perniutit  plant  designed  to  supply  correctly  treated  boiler  feed.  If  you 
require  further  iiiformatutn  on  Perinutit  boiler  feed  water  treatment  plant,  please  write  to: — 

The  PERMUTIT  COMPANY  LTD.  Dept.  W.L.  272,  Permutit  House,  Gunnersbury  Avenue,  London,  W.4 

Telephone:  CHIswick  6431 
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ADAPTABILITY 


Adaptable,  simple,  versatile  and 
priced  competitively — that  is  the 
G.E.C.  101  range — only  recently 
introduced,  yet  already  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  in  the 
field  of  modern  lighting.  It  offers 
a  wide  range  of  designs  in  various 
lengths,  all  employing  the  now 
famous  Basic  Channel  for  ease  of 
installation,  ease  of  maintenance 
and  interchangeability.  For  single 
or  twin  Osram  Guaranteed  Tubes. 
Write  for  catalogue  FH068,  giving 
full  information. 


THE  SENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD.,  MADNET  MOUCE,  KINDSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.t 


A24 
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Help  yourself  and  the  housewife  by 
choosing  an  attractive,  hermetic  R.O.  Seal  for  your  pack. 
Automatically  applied,  the  R.O.  Seal  protects  and  preserves 
your  product  until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. 


MtdiarA. 

metal  closures  ltd.,  west  BROMWICH,  STAFFS.  LONDON  OFFICES:  40  BROOK  ST.,  W.1 


MALT  PRODUCTS 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  FOODS 


Protein  additions? 

Vitamin  B  complex  ? 

Starch  conversion  ? 

Fermentation  balance? 

Flavour  development? 

Laboratory  media? 

GIVE  US  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT! 


MINTON  &  I’ I  SON  IJMITEI) 

C»:DARS  IACTURY  *tTO«MARki:T  StKIOLk 

Maltsters  for  more  than  a  Century 


I 


'  CIPE  f'“" 
PPEPE"'"', 
exPEE'"'"* 

'  „IE»E» 


Chicken  stock 
Milk  •  • 

Wheat  Flour 
Butter 
Salt  •  • 

New  Protex  No. 

M.S.G. 

Onion  Powder 
Sugar 

Saromex  celery  (on  salt) 
Ground  white  pepper 


Dressed  chickens  are  processed  until  the  flesh  is  tender,  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover,  in  a  retort.  The  meat  is  strip];>ed  from  the  bones  and  then 
chopped  into  small  pieces.  The  residue  is  added  to  the  liquor  and  re-processed 
to  provide  the  stock,  which  is  sieved  before  use. 

The  wheat  flour  is  whisked  with  the  milk  before  addition  to  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients  which  have  been  previously  brought  to  the  boil  in  a  stainless  steel 
steam-heated  jacketed  pan,  equipped  with  a  stirrer. 

The  soup  is  then  homogenized  at  1,500  p.s.i.  and  then  held  at  2oo"’F.  prior  to 
filling,  j  oz.  of  chicken  pieces  is  placed  in  each  plain  No.  i.  Tall  can  and  the 
soup  then  filled.  After  sealing  the  cans  are  processed  for  hours  at  240°F.  then 
water  cooled.  Yield;  approximately  30  gallons. 


1 

FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  BENTINCK  STREET,  W.l 

TELEPHONE;  WELBECK  7933 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENT  FOR  M.S.G.  IN  SCOTLAND  IS 
J.  R-  DALZIEL  (CASINGS)  LTD.,  II,  LAMBERT  STREET,  GLASGOW,  S.B. 


Remember  that  the  Fredk.  Boehm 
Experimental  Kitchen  exists 
to  help  you.  Perhaps  you  have 
a  recipe  of  your  own  which  is 
proving  to  be  a  problem; 
or  perhaps  you  want  a  recipe 
prepared  for  you  by  experts.  That  is 
where  our  unrivalled  experience 
can  help  you.  Write  to  us  at 
the  address  below.  The  service, 
by  the  way,  is  FREE. 


Suppliers  of 

PROTEX 

(Hydroli8«d  Protsin) 

YE ATEX 

(Autolysad  Y*ast  Extract) 

AJINOMOTO 

(Monoaodlum  Olutamata, 

99%  Pura) 
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an  extensive  range- 

of  HIGH-SPEED  CENTRIFUGALS 

for  rapid,  hygienic  food  processing 
made  of  suitable  corrosion  resisting 
materials 


Over  90  years  experience  in  the 
specialised  held  of  centrifuging 
enables  us  to  recommend  the  most 
satisfactory  equipment  for  increasing 
your  production 


SONS  LTD.,  HUDDERSFIELD, 


THOMAS 


Phone;  5520/5  Grams:  BROADB£NT,  Huddartflelt 
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BROADBENT 


HYGIENE  puts  YOU  on  OUR  metal ! 


ALyNIINIUM 


STACKING  TRAYS 


STACKING  TRAY 


(Catalogue  No.  TB.27I53) 


As  illustrated  above,  having  dimensions  of  264*  x  MJ"  x  21*  made  as 
pressings  from  16g  Light  Alloy  with  special  corner  stacking  features 
which  have  convex  locating  dimples  for  greater  efficiency  and  giving  4* 
air  space  when  stacked.  Alternative  brackets  giving  greater  or  less  air 
space  can  be  fitted  if  required. 

Also  available  with  a  depth  of  13*  (TB.27151)  and  both  depths 
can  have  perforated  bases. 

A  very  wide  range  of  pressed  trays  with  cut  top  edges,  J  rolled 
edges,  or  flanged  edges  can  also  be  offered,  write  to  .  .  . 

WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALMIN  GROUP 

BIRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK.  Telephone:  WARWICK  693-696 
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Electrical  Aids  in  Industry 


Electro-Heat 


The  ways  in  which  electricity  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  industry  are  many  and  varied.  Some 
are  well  known  but  others  are  not  known  well 
enough.  For  this  reason  the  Electrical  Development 
Association  has  prepared  a  series  of  detailed  data 
sheets  on  various  applications  which  will  be 
printed  in  this  journal  firom  time  to  time. 

This  Data  Sheet  is  the  first  of  a  number  devoted 
to  electro-heat-that  is,  heat  produced  by  electricity 
for  the  processing  and  treatment  of  materials.  Other 
uses  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  in  the  series. 

There  is  an  unalterable  physical  law  that  the 
efficiency  of  conversion  of  electrical  energy  to  heat 
energy  is  too  per  cent.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  efficiency  of  combustion  of  any  solid  or 
liquid  fuel. 

All  the  appUcations  of  electro-heat  have  these 
advantages  in  common : — 

1  Electro-heat  is  clean  both  in  regard  to  its 
application  and  the  method  of  generation. 

2  It  can  easily  be  controlled  more  precisely  than 
any  other  form  of  heat,  manually  or  automatically. 

3  It  can  be  brought  to  the  job  instead  of  having 
the  job  brought  to  it. 

4  It  permits  better  use  of  floor  space  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  handling. 

5  In  many  of  the  newer  processes  it  is  the  only 
possible  form  of  heat  which  can  be  used. 

6  It  often  ensures  a  higher  quality  of  products 
with  fewer  rejects. 

7  It  gives  the  best  working  conditions. 

8  It  reduces  or  eliminates  fire  and  explosion 
hazards. 

Below  will  be  found  brief  notes  on  some  of  the 
various  methods  of  generating  heat  by  electricity. 

Resistance  Heating 

This  is  the  best  known  form  of  electric  heating. 
The  elements  provide  a  high 
resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity  and  thus  heat  is 
generated.  It  can  be  used  in 
furnaces  for  melting  or  heat 
treatment  of  any  material  whether  metal  or  not,  or 
the  resistance  of  the  workpiece  itself  can  cause  the 
generation  of  heat. 

Induction  Heating 
Eddy  currents  are  induced  in 
the  surface  of  a  conducting 
workpiece,  heating  it  up.  The 
depth  to  which  this  heating 
will  penetrate  is  determined 
by  the  time  it  is  given. 


»  tf 
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Data  Sheet  No.1 


High-frequency  Dielectric  Heating 
This  form  of  electro-heat  can  be  used  only  on 
non-conducting  materials  such  as  wood,  plastic 
and  rubber.  The  material  is  placed  between  two 
electrodes  to  which  a  high 
voltage  is  applied  at  a  high 
frequency.  This  has  the  effect 
of  generating  heat  inside 
the  material  rapidly  and  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  its  entire 
thickness. 


Infra-red  Heating 

This  method  employs  pure  radiant  heat.  The 
bulk  of  the  radiation  takes  place  in  the  infra-red 
portion  of  the  radiation  frequency  spectrum.  The 
heaters  may  take  the  form  of  reflector  lamps  or 
sheathed  wire  elements.  The  method  is  extremely 
flexible  and  has  many  uses,  including  paint  drying 
and  pre-heating  plastics. 

^  /  W  ^/  \  \  f  t  \' 
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Arc  Melting 

This  form  of  heating  is  chiefly  used  for  melting  steel. 
The  diagram  illustrates  one  method  of  op>eration. 


Very  large  charges  can  be  melted;  melting  units  of 
200  tons  capacity  are  now  in  operation. 

The  Application  of  Electro-Heat 
All  these  methods  of  electric  heating  can  be 
applied  in  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Some 
of  these  ways  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  sheets. 


For  further  information,  get  in  touch  with  | 
your  Electricity  Board  or  write  direct  to  the  i 
Electrical  Development  Association,  2  Savoy 
Hill,  London,  W.C.2.  | 

Excellent  reference  books  on  electricity 
and  productivity  (8/6  each  or  9/-  post  free)  1 
are  available — “Induction  and  Dielectric 
Heating”  is  an  example;  “Resistance  Heat-  | 
ing”  is  another.  j 

E.D.A.  also  have  available  on  free  loan  a  1 
scries  of  films  on  the  industrial  use  of  I 
electricity.  Ask  for  a  catalogue.  | 
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500  clear  marks  a  minute 


The  B-W  BRUCEWAY  Can  Marker 


T 


I  UK  iJRUCKWAY  Can  market  marks  up  to  500 
cans  a  minute  with  a  clear,  clean,  legible 
stamp.  Marks  any  ty|)e  of  straight-sided  cylin¬ 
drical  can  up  to  '  diameter  on  either  end.  Side 


(Barry 


rail  twists  are  available  for  efficient  reversing 
so  that  either  top  or  bottom  can  l)e  marked. 
The  BRUCEWAY  needs  no  jX)wer  —  effects  a 
substantial  saving  in  running  costs. 


Wehmiller 


BAnRY-WEllMIl.t.EB  MACHINERY  CO.  I.TD.,  268  WESTMINSTER  BRIDOB  ROAD.  LONDOM.  S.E.I.  TBL I  WATERLOO  361S 


antioxidants 


PROGALLIN  P.  Foodstuff  Grade  (Propyl  Gallate) 
PROGALLIN  0.  Foodstuff  Grade  (Octyl  Gallate) 
PROGALLIN  LA.  Foodstuff  Grade  (Dodecyl  Gallate) 
NIPANTIOX  l-F  (Butylated  Hydroxy  Anisole) 

NIPANOX  LA-BHA.  (a  mixture  of  PROGALLIN  LA  and 
Butylated  Hydroxy  Anisole) 


The  personal  service  of  NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD. 
ensures  using  the  proper  PROGALLIN  or  NIPANOX 
combination  to  give  maximum  protection  to  your 
products. 


Knowing  the  correct  antioxidant  may  be  regarded  as 
a  science,  and  NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD.  have  been 
practising  this  daily  since  1939. 


Our  technical  Staff  is  at  your  disposal  without  any 
obligation  at  all,  to  assist  in  selecting  the  most 
suitable  antioxidant,  or  combination  for  your  product 
or  process. 


NIPA  LABORATORIES  LTD. 


Treforest  Industrial  Estate, 
Pontypridd,  Glam. 

Telephone:  Treforest  2128/9 

Sole  Distributors  for  the  United  Kingdom: 


P.  SAMUELSON  CO. 
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Write  or  telephone,  when  we  will  get  to  work  helping 
to  solve  your  rancidity  and  stability  problems.  ||n 
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Roman  Wall  House,  I  Crutched  Friars, 
London,  E.C.3. 

Telephone:  Royal  21 17  8 
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•  ARMOUKfLATE  '  is  a  Rttitttrtd  Tradt  Mark  of 
flLKINCTON  BROTHERS  LTD. 


“ARMOURPLATE”  Glass  Tanks 
in  a  Brewery. 

(Rhologroph  by  courtesy  of  ATKINSON'S  BREWERY 
LTD.,  Birmingham.) 


‘ARMOURPLATE’  Glass  Tanks 
for  storing  fruit  squash. 

(Rhotogroph  by  courtesy  of  AAessrs.  CLAYTON 
BROTHERS.  Balterseo,  London,  S.W.B.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Table  Waters  ar>d  fruit  Squashes.) 


rOUICKFITA 


FENTON  STOKE-ON-TRENT  STAFFS 

'Grams:  GLASSPLANT,  STAFFS 
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In  many  industries— especially  those  of  the  Wine,  Spirit  and  Soft 
Drinks — ‘ARMOURPLATE’  Giass  Tanks  are  being  used  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  containment  of  liquids. 

Their  DURABILITY.  TRANSPARENCY,  MECHANICAL 
STRENGTH  and  CLEANLINESS  are  obvious  advantages 
worthy  of  your  further  investigation. 


Q.V.F.  LIMITED  DUKE  STREET 

Tel;  LONGTON  STAFFS.  32104 


"ARMOURPLATi' 
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A  MEMBBR.  OF  THB  LAR&BST  t>A(Ry 


m 


WILTS 


UNITED  DAIRIES 


MELKSHAM 


The  site  of  the  first  manufacturing 
plant  to  be  operated  by  Wilts  United 
Dairies,  Melksham  in  Wiltshire 
can  truly  be  called  the  home  of  the 
United  Dairies  Group. 

Collecting  up  to  42,000  gallons  of  i 
in  a  day  from  farms  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Pewsey  and  other  parts  of  i 
lush  Wiltshire  countryside,  the  Cre 
at  Melksham  specialises  in  Sweeteiied[] 
Condensed  Milk.  Here,  after  scrupu 
quality  control  tests.  Full  Cream  and 
Skimmed  Sweetened  Condensed  Milki 
pumped  into  giant  road  tankers  and 
other  containers  for  immediate  desp 
to  our  customers  throughout  the  cou 
Loads  of  fresh  cream  from  the  sep 
milk  also  leave  Melksham  daily;  andi'j 
addition,  many  thousands  of  cases  of 
Condensed  Milk  are  packed  under  the 
company’s  well-known  brand  names  fa 
distribution  at  home  and  abroad. 

WILTS  have  an  unequalled  knowledge 
of  milk  products  in  this  country; 
any  information  you  may  need  on  this 
subject  is  freely  and  gladly  offered 
as  part  of  their  service. 


MILK  PROCESSING  THE  MODERN  WAY 


An  tuttrior  view  of  the  buty 
Melkiham  Crtomety  in  \hfiltthiro. 


This  map  thows  the  position  of  the  Mclkshom  riant 
and  the  many  other  Wilts  United  Dairiet  Creameries 
and  Factories  all  over  the  country. 


UNITED  DAIRIES 


Z6AA//SAT/OA/  f^/  ThfB  COMAlOA/t^BALYH 
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*  »|*w  of  one  of  the  evaporators 
'  orporated  In  the  refrigeration 
ot  the  Wilts  United  Dairies 
■'(omery,  Melksham. 
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with  a  BLISS 
2liF  FOIL  PRESS 

This  press  is  especially  designed  for  production  of  pie 
plates,  cake  plates  and  similar  aluminium  foil  products. 

Operating  at  speeds  up  to  120  strokes  per  minute  this 
machine  is  fitted  with  a  precision-type  single  roll  feed 
mounted  between  the  uprights  allowing  it  to  take  foil 
directly  from  the  coil  and  feed  it  forward  across  the 
die  area. 

A  wide  range  of  both  large  single  die  or  smaller 
multiple  die  work  is  permissible. 


E.  W. 


(ENGLAND)  LT  D.,  CITY  ROAD,  DERBY 


Telephone:  DERBY  45801  (4  lines) 

London  Office:  2/3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
Telephone:  ABBey  3851 


Very  low  steam  consumption. 

Minimum  drive  power  required. 

High  output. 

Please  write  for 
Bulletin  No.  119  which  gives 
details  of  Scott- Rietz 
Processing  Equipment. 


For  cleaner  and  more  economical  blanching  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

New  high  standards  of  HYGIENE  in  construction  and  operation. 

Live  steam  method  ensures  any  water  in  product  is  sterile  condensate. 

Particles  of  food  can  NOT  be  trapped  in  the  machine. 

Peas  are  handled  perfectly — special  design  prevents  “splits”. 

Special  steam  jet  design  ensures  thorough  cooking  of  the  product. 


Small  floor  area  required. 


THERMASGREW  RLANGHERS 


GEORGE  SGOTT  &  SON  (London)  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  Leven,  Fife,  Scotland. 

Phone:  Leven  344.  Grams:  Niohate,  Leven,  Fife. 
LONDON  OFFICE:  Artillery  House, 

Artillery  Row,  S.W.I.  Phone:  ABBey  2121 
Crams:  Niohate,  Sowest,  London. 


ONE  OF  THE  CbaITOIIRJ  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES  SM 
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Clarks  of  Hull  now  design 
and  fabricate  in  Stainless  Steel, 
Mild  Steel,  Aluminium,  etc. 

QUICKLY,  economically  AND  EFFICIENTLY 


After  leading  the  field  for  over 
a  hundred  years  in  the  fabrication  of  copper  vessels, 
expansion  joints,  etc.  Qarks  of  Hull  have  now — to  cater 
for  fabrications  in  stainless  steel,  mild  steel,  aluminium,  etc. 

— erected  a  completely  new  Fabrication  Shop. 

Newly-equipped  with  the  most  modem  processes  and 
staffed  with  hand-picked,  highly-experienced  personnel, 
Clarks’  Fabrication  Shop  is  in  a  position  to  combine 
excellent  deliveries  with  high  standards  of  workmanship 
— ^probably  giving  you  more  for  your  money  too !  M 
A  skilled  design  service  is  available.  B 


•  Metallic  Arc  Welding 

•  Argonaut  and  Argon-Arc  Welding 

•  Stress-relieving  and  testing  facilities 

•  Agents  or  representatives  in  all 
parts  of  the  country 


Platt  prtparalicm  bay  ntta  Fahricatitm  Shop 


GEORGE  CLARK  A  SONS  (HULL)  LIMITED 
HAWTHORN  AVENUE  •  HULL 
T*l«phon«:  37654  T«l«gramt: “Clark,  Hull' 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEWMAN  MENDER  GROUP 
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NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORKS  (  YORK  )  LTD. 


FISHERGATE,  YORK.  Tel.  YORK  23021 
ALSO  AT  :  lOS  HATTON  GARDEN.  LONDON,  E.C.t. 
Tel.  HOLBORN  2146 


QUALITY 


GLA  SS  CO  NT  A INERS 


in  White  Flint 


TRADE 


Pnckcd  in  easily  handled  cartons 
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Eiitoleter  Mills  grind  and  pulverise  through 
IMPACT.  A  high-speed  rotor  hurls  the 
materials  with  shattering  centrifugal  force 
against  impactors  and  the  particles  are  broken 
down  instantaneously  to  a  pre-set  uniform 
size.  The  rotor  speed  controls  the  degree  of 
reduction  and  most  powdered  and  granular 
materials  can  be  ground  accurately.  Heat 
generation  is  negligible.  Capacities  range  up 
to  20,000  lbs.  an  hour. 


Materials  handled  include: 

Starches  •  sugars  •  flour  •  whey  powder 
liver  meal  •  cotton  seed  husk  •  salt  •  feeds 
maize  •  meals  •  etc. 

Let  us  send  you  a  test  report  on  your  own  samples: 
write  now  for  Publication  IPD9. 


HENRY  tIMON  LTD  CHEAOLE  HEATH  ■  STOCKPORT 
TELEPHONE:  OATLEY  3SI1  TELEX  SC-SST 


by  centrifugal  force 


HS325 
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Ultrasonics 

Ltd  ^ 

Westgate  /  \  j 
Otley  /  \  / 

Yorke.  W  \J 


Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 


PROBLEM 

Product 

Throughput 


100-400  gallons  per  hour 


Power  under  5  h.p. 


very  little  floor  space 
available 


Location 


Labour 


only  semi-skilled  available 


a  smooth,  completely 
homogenous  soup 


Quality  control 


Budget 


£500 


ANSWER 


The  RAPISONIC 
homogenlzer 
takes  such  jobs 
In  its  stride* 
Draw  upon 
specialist 
experience  and 
get  full  details 
of  machines 
for  your 
production  now 


V/l/* 
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As  the  pioneers  of  P.V.C.  covered  conveyor  belting  British  Belting  &  Asbestos  have 
supplied  their  SCANDURA  belting  for  many  varied  applications.  Due  to  its  resistance 
to  contamination  and  its  hygienic  qualities  SCANDURA  has  become  the  obvious 
choice  for  food  conveyor  belting.  Its  lasting  qualities  had  already  been  proved  in  food 
factories  two  years  before  its  first  introduction  in  Britain’s  coal  mines  in  1948,  and  its 
fire  resistant  properties  have  brought  a  hitherto  unknown  safety  margin  where  conveyor 
fire  hazards  originally  existed.  SCANDURA  is  available  now,  in  varying  widths  and 
thicknesses  to  suit  all  applications. 


P.¥.C.  BELTIMG 
18  MAMUFACTURBD  BY 


BRITISH  BELTING  &  ASBESTOS  LIMITED  •  CLECKHEATON  •  YORKSHIRE 
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IT'S  HERE  — THE 


6  TON  TRUCK 


Latest  and  greatest  addition  to  the  quality-built  ‘Superpoise*  range, 
this  6  tonner— based  on  a  well-proved  design— stands  supreme  in  its  elass. 
Engineered  from  first  class  materials,  robustly  built  and  easy  to  maintain, 
it  will  give  long  periods  of  economical  and  trouble-free  service. 

^  Choice  of  3  great  power  units:  91  b.h.p.  petrol  with  optional  chrome  bores;  83  b.h.p.  T6’ 
diesel;  104  b.h.p.  ‘R6’  diesel.  ^  Deep-section  chassis  frame  of  high-tensile  steel,  and  heavy  duty 
rear  suspension.  ^  Exceptional  bodyspacc — standard  factory-built  dropsidcr  is  186  in.  long. 
^  Superb  visibility  from  low  floor  all-steel  3  seater  cab  equipped  with  every  aid  to  driver 
comfort.  ^  Outstanding  engine  accessibility  simplifles  routine  maintenance.  Two-speed 
rear  axle  or  s>’nchromesh  gearbox — with  or  without  overdrive — available  at  extra  cost. 


A  ROOTES  PRODUCT  -  BUILT  STRONGER  TO  LAST  LONGER! 


COMMER  CARS  LIMITED  LUTON  BEDS  E X PO R T  D I V IS lO N  :  ROOT E S  LTD.  D E  VO N S Ml R E  HOU S E  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.t 
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see  us  for  dust 


DALLOW  LAMBERT 

Whatever  you  make,  you  make  dust— and  dust  is  dangerous, 
expensive  stuff.  See  us  for  dust — and  get  rid  of  it.  There’ll  he 
less  waste,  less  wear— and  healthier,  happier  work-people. 

dust  control  equipment  for  industry 


DALLiOW  LAMBERT  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  THURMASTON,  LEICESTER. 

There's  a  resident  Dallow  Lambert  man  in  your  area.  Would  you  like  to  see  him?  (Without  obligation,  of  course.) 

atcTS 
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In  the  Milk  Room,  milk  is  pasteurised 
{left),  before  passing  to  large  vessels  {above) 
in  which  it  is  ripened". 


whatever  you  produce  . . . 

cakes,  cake  mix,  ice  cream,  biscuits  or 
pastry  of  any  kind,  one  or  more  of  these 
CBC  qudity  fats  will  meet  your  need: — 


In  addition  to  vegetable  oils,  another  important  raw 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  is  skim-milk.  Im¬ 
mediately  it  arrives,  the  milk  is  filtered  and  then  pasteurised  in 
H.T.S.T.  plant  of  the  most  up-to-date  design.  It  then  passes  to 
stainless-steel  vessels  in  which  it  is  first  inoculated  with 
pure  lactic  acid  cultures  and  then  allowed  to  “ripen”.  As 
“ripening”  proceeds,  the  milk  thickens  and  at  the  same  time 
develops  the  fine  aroma  and  flavour  characteristic  of  all  CBC 
quality  margarines. 

If  you  would  like  to  knotv  more  about  us  and  our  products, 
please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  our  Sales  Director, 
S.  Mackenzie. 


MAROARINIS 

Marvello  *  Pastrata  ’  Dolphin 


SHORTBNINOS 

Silkit  *  Golden  Cloud 


SRBCIAL.ITIRS 

Hyvo  •  Covo  •  Flex 


CRAIGMILLAR  &  BRITISH  CREAMERIES  LIMITED 

SUSSEX  HOUSE,  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


lone 
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These  three  multiple  packs  by  Metal  Box 


SELL  MORE  FOR 


Which  meets  your 
requirements? 


CAN-TRAK 

For  packing  by  hand  2,  3  or  4  containers  such  as  cans  or 
composites.  Delivered  to  you  ready  for  use. 

METAL  BOX 

•  Paper  Products  Group 


Write  or  'phone  to-day 
for  booklet 

‘Increase  your  sales  with 
trjultiple  packs' 


JAK-ET-PAK 


For  packing  automatically  2,  3,  4  or  6 
containers — processed  food  cans, 
lever  lids,  composites,  etc. 
Speed  120  sleeves  a  minute  on  the 
Jak-et-Pak  120  machine,  or  50  sleeves 
a  minute  on  the  Jak-et-Pak  50 
machine.  Delivered  to  you  flat ; 
no  glue  or  staples  required. 


CARRYCAN 


For  packing  automatically  or  by  hand 
2  or  3  containers  such  as  cans 
or  composites  up  to  and  including 
No.  I  tails.  Speed  50  sleeves  a  minute 
on  the  Metal  Box  Carrycan  machine. 

Delivered  to  you  flat; 
no  glue  or  staples  required. 


THE  METAL  BOX  COMPANY  LIMITED  37  Baker  Street  •  London  W.i  •  Hunter  5577 

MMi/n 


i6 
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Ntu  ikt  StU  thtrmtmtun  (mm  ptr  ptm^)  mmd  tk* 
tmkmmir  m  mMs»u  fUmg  rmm  pim  mimm*  md 
Ttcmd  tMm!  fUkapt  dmmg  riM. 


ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON  LIMITED,  DUNDEE,  SCOTUND 

Tthpkom:  3ti9  Dmd$t  (a  Aim*).  TaUgrapkic  »  CaM*  Ad^tta:  -KMia,"  DUNDBB.  Cadt,  A^.C.  (stk  Bd 
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J  itl  (^aatdiSW^ 

MGB  ^  .L^u 


The  last  word  in  Fllliny  Machines 
byKtlUe..  a  of  eourso 


M  nmr  ommiMPn^e  MDWAomcMS 


InAnitaly  variabi*  filling  ratas 
(according  to  product  and  type  of  container) 
so  to  140  I  lb.  containtn  par  minute 
io  to  a40  i  lb.  containen  per  mimne 
)0  to  lao  a  lb.  oomainere  per  minute 
)0  10  Io  j  lb.  containen  per  minute 

Inflnltaly  varlabla  convayor  apaad 

Aatooiatic  continuoua  container  feed  and  deliTety 
from  30  to  a40  per  miiutte  on  etelnlne  rteel-elat 
caaecyor. 

Comprahansiva  tafaty  standards 

Pumpt  and  conreyw  electrically  Interlockad  (both 
fMt^  and  atopping).  Foolproof  mechanical 
■Mriocking  between  pumpe.  Full  endoeurc 
M  driring  mechaniam  ana  electrical  controia. 
JtBooth  contouring  for  hygiene  preaerration. 


Micro>ragulation  whilst  filling 

Smooth  and  accurate  ftUing,  non-apillins^  non- 
aerating^  aaicro- regulated  whilet  machine  ia 
nauiia^ 

Inflnltaly  varlabla  pump  dalivary 

136  to  344  gallona  per  hour  from  mcM  at  two 
pumpe  operable  teparataty>  aimukaneoualy  or 
coneacutiyely. 

Parfact  protaction  of  products 
Whole-fruit  tuawberriea  and  cherriaa, 
for  erample,  are  not  even  bruiaed. 

Write  at  once  |br  the  eampieti  laeci/Scatian 
and  ham  /mt  ham  much  you  wtM  fain  la 
agaadf  a^Pciency.  ec^stro^y.  aconenty  end 
cwteonience.  tpaeih  kHiX  TYK  llff 
(Fetanu  pandlnf). 


Wtrfcs  *  ClaytM-le-NMrs 
AitriRgtoB,  UuMS. 

:  M41  <4  Hms) 


Sf  PARK  ROAD  NORTM,  ACTON,  W.J.  TIL:  ACORN  7IS0  v 
•tOTLAMl:  P.O  ROX  N*.  I.  CLAkXSTON.  GLASGOW.  TtL:  tUSlY  27SI 
■  IDLARDt:  MUCH  PARK  STRilT,  COVENTRY.  TEL:  COVENTRY  «)0»l  r 
YOBKRMiai:  4«  PARK  SQUARE,  LIIOS,  I.  TEL:  3-1  I4«,  S-OIESfE 
MUTN  WALII  P  O  ROX  N*  l.  IRYN  COCH.  GLAM.  TILi  NfiEON  133 
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CUSTOM  MADE 

Fisher’$ 


ALUMINIUM 


FOR  PERFECT  PACKAGING 


FISHER’S  FOILS  LIMITED,  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS,  WEMBLEY,  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND 
Tel:  Wembley  6011  Cablet  and  Grams;  Liofnit,  Wembley  (A  B,C  Code  6th  Edition) 


/ 


have  you  the  right  support  ? 

Perfection  in  the  finished  product  is  our  common  aim  to-day. 

Are  you  making  full  use  of  all  available  support  which  is 
indispensable  to  your  success  ?  Caxton  supply  couvertures  to  a 
whole  range  of  specifications — for  biscuits,  ice  cream,  sweets, 
cakes  .  .  .  whichever  it  is  they  will  know  the  ideal  chocolate  blend 
for  your  products,  too.  What’s  more  they  have  a  keen  research 
department  always  eager  to  improve  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  the  finished  product — that  means  your  finished  product! 

Each  problem  is  considered  on  its  merits,  so  you  can  be  sure, 
when  you  consult  Caxton,  that  their  highly  qualified  technical 
staff  will  supply  you  with  just  the  couverture  you  require.  Go 
ahead  now  with  plans  to  improve  your  product  by  using  a  chocolate 
couverture  made  exactly  to  your  own  requirements  by  Caxton. 


Caxton 


COUVERTURES  CREATE 


CONFIDENCE 


CAXTON  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  LONDON  •  N.22  •  BOWES  PARK  4902/7 
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2.  He  simply  connects 
the  discharge  pipe 
to  your  silo's 
intake-pipe. 


into  your  factory. 


3.  Switches  on, 
and  in  less  than 
an  hour  14  tons  of 
Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt 
— untouched  by  hand 
—  have  been  pumped 
into  your  silo. 

No  bags  or  handling 
costs — and  no 
risk  of  contamination. 


There’s  nothing  to  touch  it! 


Let  I.C.I.  send  you  their  free  book,  "Salt  by  Pipeline".  It  contains  all  the  facts  about  this  new,  trouble-free  method.  Think  of  it  —  I.C.I.  is  offering  you  the 
most  economical  and  hygienic  way  of  buying  Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt.  Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Kellogg  Co.  of  Great  Britain  Ltd.,  Manchester. 


Write  to: 

IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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THE  NESTLE  COMPANY  Ltd 


HILL  No.  I  SCOTLAND 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  of 
S  &  M  Dropping  Papers  today. 


SMITH  &irLAURIN  LTD. 


Cartside  Mills,  Millikenpark,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland. 

Telephone:  *Kilbarchan  200.  Telegrams:  Cartside  Millikenpark. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  123/124  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C.4. 


Telephone:  *Fleet  Street  4321 
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*  CONSISTENT  HIGH  QUALITY 

you  can  depend  on 


Produced  and  graded  under 
supervision  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 


Available  in  a  variety  of  packs  0/28  lb.,  $6  lb.,  and  112  lb.  net. 


MILK  PRODUCTS  (N.Z.)  LTD 

BUSH  LANE  HOUSE  •  BUSH  LANE  ■  LONDON  E.C.4 
MINcing  Lane  9531 

Sole  importers  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe. 

Branch  Offices:  87  Lord  St.,  Liverpool  2,  Central  0611. 131  West  Regent  St., 
Glasgow  C.2,  Central  2263.  7  Boar  Lane,  Leeds,  Leeds  29071 
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"...a  dragon  gules  on 

two  coils  of  sheet  steel  proper . . . 


THE  Norman-English  description  of  the  em¬ 
blem  of  The  Steel  Company  of  Wales  Limited  is 
couched  in  the  language  of  an  age  when  “pro¬ 
duct  identification”  was,  quite  literally,  a  matter 
of  life  or  death.  Coats  of  arms  were  invented  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe  in  battle. 

In  modern  business,  product  identification  is 
also  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Customers  may 
intend  to  buy  your  product;  but  if  they  can’t 
recognize  it,  the  chances  are  they’ll  buy  your 
competitors’.  You  naturally  rely  on  your  pack 
to  guide  their  preference  your  way.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  the  great  advantages  tinplate 
can  give  you  in  product  identification? 

NEW  COLOURFUL  PACKS 

Tinplate  can  take  4-colour  printing  in  repro¬ 
duction  equivalent  to  that  on  the  finest  art-paper. 
If  you  print  your  product’s  emblem  on  tinplate 


it  will  stand  out  because  of  its  accuracy  and  its 
vividness. 

Youcandesign  beautiful  new, colourful  packs; 
and  their  brilliance  will  be  faithfully  portrayed 
on  tinplate.  For  unmistakable,  hard-hitting 
product  identification,  tinplate  is  unsurpassed. 

All  this  is  another  “plus,”  added  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  advantages  of  tinplate  as  the  leading 
packaging  material.  Tinplate,  being  made  of 
sheet  steel,  gives  a  product  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  in  any  climate;  it  is  almost  infinitely  adapt¬ 
able  ;  and  tinplate  packs  are  easy  and  economical 
to  store  and  handle. 

If  you  have  a  packaging  problem  it  will  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  seek  the  advice  of  The 
Steel  Company  of  Wales  Limited.  The  Company 
prides  itself  on  giving  individual  attention  to  its 
customers’  individual  needs.  Our  specialists  will 
give  you  most  willing  help. 


TEEL  COMPANY  OF  WALES  LIMITED 


Tinplate  Division:  CARMARTHEN  ROAD,  SWANSEA,  GLAMORGAN 
Telephone:  Swansea  51571  Telegrams:  Welshplate,  Swansea 
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Sanders,  founded  in  1820,  were  pioneers  in 
the  extrusion  of  collapsible  metal  tubes  and 
light  metal  containers.  We  have  been  manu¬ 
facturing  them  longer  than  anyone  else  in  the 
field  and  now  have  the  latest  machinery  for 
extrusion,  printing  and  annealing  and  some 
of  the  best  designers  there  are.  We  have 


improved  packaging  design  and  methods  for 
a  wide  variety  of  manufacturers  and  solved 
the  packaging  problems  of  many  new  products. 
Tell  us  about  your  product  and  we  will  design 
and  make  the  container  to  suit  it.  First,  talk 
it  over  with  us  without  obligation,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  your  packaging. 


Manufacturers  and  deserters  of : — 

COLLAPSIBLE  METAL  TUBES  ■  UCHT  METAL  CONTAINERS  *  BOTTLE  CLOSURES '  SPRINKLERS  ’  PRESSINGS  •  COMPONENTS 


I 
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begins  at  floor  level 


paving  units 


— il 

1 

'5';' 

— .  - 

d^st,  no  odour,  rapid 

I 

jlrsiniige  and  easy  cleaning  makes 
TRI-PEDAL  the  ideal  flooring 
for  food  factories.  It  is  impervious 
to  oils,  greases  and 
food  acids,  and  it  will  not 
crack  or  craze.  The  three-point 
support  in  each  unit  ensures 
a  level  and  stable  flooring  with  absolute 
safety  for  foot  traffic  and  trucking. 


'^1 

STRIATED 


An  ideal  non-slip  ^ 
paving  for  interior  use, 
approach  roads  and 
loading  yards. 


PLANE-SURFACED 

Very  easily  washed,  this 
tile  is  recommended 
for  interior  factory  ^ 
flooring. 


THE  BUTTERLEY  COMPANY  UNITED  •  RIPLEY  •  DERBY  •  ENfiUND 


T«lt  MMST  411  a  Haw) 


uhsm  olfiM: » arm  scuhavi  st.  s«i  t«I)  koam  nn/i 


for  sure 
protection 


^  canned 
^  foodstuffs 


Yet  another  addition  to  the  Coates 
range  of  Preservex  lacquers.  The  Lacquer 
to  guard  against  blown  cans,  can  corrosion, 
and  sulphur  staining — in  fact,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  types  of  canning. 


PRESERVEX 

UNIVERSAL  LACQUER 


COATES  BROTHERS  INKS  LIMITED 


EASTON  STREET  ROSEBERY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


jjsvi  m  PRmiiNG  wosir 
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A  matter  of  degree 


Day  in,  day  our,  year  in  and  year  out  the  healthy 
human  body  is  temperature  controlled  at  a 
steady  98*4°  Fahrenheit— and  without  using 
electronics  or  thermocouples. 


We  “The  Pyrometer  People”— cast  in  the  * 

common  mould— play  our  part  in  keeping  IL 
the  industrial  body  well  controlled  with  B 
instruments  which  also  stand  the  test  of  time  ' 
because  they  are  designed  and  built  by 
craftsmen  who  take  pride  in  a  job  well 
done.  In  fact,  we  are  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  British  craftsman* 
ship  is  still  highly  regarded  by  the 
discerning  purchaser. 

As  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Europe 
devoted  *entirely  to  pyrometry  with  nearly  L 
fifty  years'  experience  behind  us  we 

welcome  enquiries  from  anywhere  in  the  ^  ' 

\  \ 

world  on  the  problems  associated  with 
temperature  measurement  and  control,  and 
after  sales  our  Service  Contract  Scheme 
ensures  the  continued  accuracy  of  our 
equipment.  These  are  points  to  remember 
when  the  occasion  arises.  In  the  meantime 
send  for  our  descriptive  literature  —  we  shall 
be  happy  to  show  you  the  things  we  make. 


ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCE  THERMOMETERS 
THERMO-ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 
TOTAL  RADIATION  PYROMETERS 
OPTICAL  PYROMETERS 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 


^Sorry,  this  is  not  strictly  true,  we  do  make 
the  incomparable  Introscopes  for  internal 
inspection. 


"‘The  Pyrometer  People’* 

FOSTER  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 
L«tchworth  (984>5-6)  Hertfordshira  *  England 

Members  ofS.I.M.A.  and  b.I.M.C.A.M. 


for  temperature  measurement  and  rontrol 
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D-2  Centrifuge 


D.H.  Nozljeclor. 


Dy-2  Centrifuge 

DOM  AN  ROAD  •  CAHBERLEY  •  SURREY  Tel:  CAMBERLEY  2601 
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Super-  D-Hydrator 


Super-  D-Canter 


Super  Centrifuge 


We  eave  -fohe  of 
vegetable  oil  eveiy  day 


Sharpies  Low-Loss  process 
now  in  use  all  over  the  world 


Vegetable  oil  refiners  in  many  different  countries 
are  saving  tons  of  oil  every  day  with  the  Sharpies  Low- 
Loss  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Process.  This  really 
deserves  its  name.  The  savings  are  striking.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Kettle  refining  25%-40%.  Compared 
with  Caustic  refining  up  to  15  %. 

Capital  investment  on  a  Low-Loss  refining  Plant  is 
usually  paid  out  of  savings  in  less  than  2  years  and 
often  in  less  than  one! 

How  are  these  remarkable  results  achieved  ?  The 
basic  idea  is  the  application  of  the  centrifuge  in  a 
continuous  process.  This  idea  has  been  backed  by 
tremendous  research,  and  development  by  Sharpies 
including  full  scale  development  plants. 

Today  over  two  hundred  plants  are  in  operation  each 
engineered  to  the  specific  requirements  of  individual 
plant  conditions.  But  all  of  them  have  these  common 
advantages.  The  oil  produced  is  of  best  possible 
colour  and  quality.  This  quality  is  easily  maintained 
without  highly  skilled  control.  The  power  require¬ 
ments  are  much  less.  And  operating  costs  are  low. 

Sharpies  are  always  ready  to  advise  on  any  pro¬ 
cessing  problem  whether  it’s  about  a  complete  process 
or  a  single  machine.  Write  to  address  below  or  ’phone 
Camberley  2601  and  talk  to  Francis  Hooley  about 
your  problem. 


A  typical  Sharpies  Vegetable  Refinery.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  I273F  for  further  information 
on  this  process. 


Complete  plants  developed  by  Sharpies  include 


SHARPLES  LOW  LOSS  VEGETABLE  OIL  REFINING  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  STANDARD  CAUSTIC  VEGETABLE  OIL  REFINING  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  CONTINUOUS 
SOAP  PROCFJ5S  •  SHARPLES  WOOL  GREASE  RECOVERY  PROCESS  *  SHARPLES  LOW  TEMPERATURE  FAT  RENDERING  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  NAPHTHALENE 
PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  VEGETABLE  OIL  FOOTS  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  TAR  DEHYDRATION  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  INSTANT  COFFEE  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  TANK- 
HOUSE  EFFLUENT  PROCESS  •  SHARPLES  MINERAL  OIL  REFINING  AND  RECOVERY  PROCESS  AND  OTHERS. 


For  really 


TRION 


air  filters 


Industrial  Applications: 

W.  C.  HOLMES  &  CO.  LTD. 

Gas  Cleaning  Division, 

Turnbridge,  Huddersfield.  Telephone:  Huddersfield  5280. 


The  fact  that  the  Trion  Electronic  Air  Filter 


has  an  efficiency  of  90°o  on  a  photometric  basis 


(99.5®b  on  a  weight  basis)  does  not  mean 


that  it  is  more  expensive  than  a  mechanical  filter 


having  a  much  lower  efficiency 


With  the  Trion  Electronic  Air  Filter 


maintenance  costs  are  negligible,  expensive 


replacements  are  unnecessary  and  power 


consumption  exceptionally  low.  Ten  thousand 


cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  can  be  electronically 


cleaned  for  the  price  of  burning  a  100  watt  bulb. 

Capacities  of  United  Kingdom  installations 
range  from  250  c.f.m.  to  200,000  c.f.m. 


Unretouched  views  of  inlet  and 
outlet  of  Trion  unit  after  ten  weeks 
continuous  operation.  This  unit 
protects  an  electrical  relay  system. 
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when  your 
product 
begins  as  a 
formula . . 


PRODUCTIVITY  CALLS 


age  of  automation  inspires  sound  business  men  to  ask  for 
the  right  installation  for  the  job  and  no  making  shift. 
Control  is  the  keyword. 

“Backed  by  our  years  of  experience”,  as  the  advertisements 
say  (for  we  have  been  making  liquid  meters,  pumps  and  elec¬ 
trical  control  apparatus  for  a  very  long  time),  we  set  about 
meeting  this  challenge.  Years  of  research  finally  produced 


FIRST  YOUR  FORMULA.  It  was  bom  in  your  laboratory  out 
of  hard  thinking,  patient  work  and  hopeful  spending. 
Now  it  is  ready  to  be  turned  into  productivity  and  profits. 
Now  speed  comes  into  the  picture;  speed  and  volume. 
It’s  going  to  be  thousands  of  gallons  now,  not  pipettes  full. 
Yet  it  has  all  got  to  be  as  precise  in  the  factory  as  it  was 
in  the  laboratory.  Qearly  a  matter  of  measured  batch 
dispensing  and  blending;  a  problem  of  process  control. 


This  was  the  picture  we  at  Measurement  had  in  our  mind’s 
eye  when  we  were  working  on  the  Measurement  Automatic 
Liquid  Process  Control  system.  Industry,  we  knew,  would 
want  accuracy  and  speed,  and  a  modem  way  of  applying  it. 
An  up-to-the-minute  way.  In  this  modem  age  the  bucket 
is  out,  mainly  because  it  excludes  accuracy.  Lifting  and 
tmcking  must  be  eliminated  because  firstly  it  results  in 
hold-ups,  secondly  in  a  waste  of  labour,  and  thirdly  fatigue 
with  its  resulting  fall-off  in  rate  of  production.  Our  equip¬ 
ment  aims  at  automatically  dispensing  the  right  quantity 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  with  all  the  necessary 
indication  and  records  made  automatically  en  route.  The 
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the  instrumentation  that  offered  the  flexibility  which  is 
essential,  and  the  standardisation  which  makes  the  system 
an  economic  proposition  for  industry. 


A  FLEXIBLE  SYSTEM 


Today  Measurement  equipment  is  used  in  handling  a  large 
number  of  liquids  in  food  manufacture,  paper  making,  oil 
blending  and  chemical  mixing  processes.  Liquids  handled 
range  from  condensed  milk  to  caustic  liquors,  and  from 
benzine  to  beef  dripping,  and  at  Measurement  Limited 
there  is  a  catch  phrase,  “  If  it  flows  in  a  pipeline,  then 
we  can  meter  it”. 


ADVISORY  SERVICE 


We  offer  advice,  designs  and  drawings  to  cover  any  complete 
liquid  handling  installation  to  suit  any  process — your  own 
particular  process.  Given  dimensional  details,  components 
can  be  supplied  to  be  fitted  into  existing  panels;  otherwise 
we  would  supply  complete  wall-mounted  or  bench-mounted 
panels,  or  console  models,  tested  and  ready  for  installation. 
Servicing  is  a  thing  we  regard  as  a  duty  at  Measurement. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP  (BAKERIES)  LIMITED 
Control  panel  for  automatic  blending  of  liquids  used  in 
biscuit  manufacture  at  the  factory  of  Scribbans-Kemp 
(Bakeries)  Limited,  Grimsby. 


PUNCHED  CARD  SYSTEM 


Not  only  does  the  Measurement  system  make  Liquid  Process 
Control  merely  a  matter  of  pressing  buttons,  now  batch 
deUvery  and  blending  can  be  completely  preset  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  punched  card  system! 


FOR  MEASUREMENT 


LIMITED 

The  range  of  products  include: — 

(a)  Meters  made  in  various  (h)  Complete  panels  with  ai 

metals  and  moulded  materials  preset  indicators,  signal  Ian 
to  enable  almost  any  particle-  and  push  buttons  for  v 
free  liquid  to  be  metered.  mounting  or  free  standing. 

(b)  Meters  with  small  pointer  (i)  Schemes  involving  a  numi 

type  indices.  of  meters  dispensing  liquids 

(c)  Meters  with  small  direct  one  outlet. 

reading  counters.  ())  Schemes  where  a  number 

(d)  Meters  with  resettable  direct  liquids  are  dispensed  throe 

reading  numeral  rollers.  one  meter. 

(e)  Meters  with  remote  reading  (k)  Automatic  actuation 

magnetic  counters.  metering  equipment  by  pho 

(f)  Meters  with  horizontal  or  electric  ceU  or  conuct  operati 
vertical  large  dial  instruments  devices. 

having  resettable  pointers.  (1)  Complete  panels  incorpi 

(f )  Meters  with  automatic  pre-  *ting  mimic  diagrams, 

settable  indicators  that  enable  (m)  Complete  auto  pre 

the  operation  of  valves,  pumps  equipment  that  could  be  pre 
and  warning  devices.  by  a  punched  card  reader  ui 

You  may  be  tempted  to  tear  out  this  advertisement 
for  reference.  Well,  it's  always  a  pity  to  spoil  a  book: 
get  your  Secretary  to  drop  us  a  card  and  we'll  gladly  send 
you  a  reprint  of  these  pages.  A  letter  xvith  more  detailed 
requests  will,  of  course,  recave  more  detailed  attention. 
Write  to: — 


A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  INSTRUMENTS 


Whenever  a  liquid  has  to  be  handled.  Measurement  Limited 
make  equipment  to  do  the  job,  from  indicating  a  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  liquid  to  the  automatic  dispensing,  blending 
and  mixing  of  various  liquids. 


Automatic  dispensing  of  liquid  from  alternative 
storage  tanks  to  a  blending  tank  and  to  two 
rotary  mixing  machines.  The  three  meters 
are  denoted  thus— O,  and  the  three  indicators 
are  remotely  mounted  in  a  control  panel  with 
signal  lamps  to  confirm  operation  of  meters, 
valves  and  pumps. 


TAMESIDE  WORKS  DORCROSS.  NR.  OLDHAM.  LANCS. 

Telephone:  Delph  424  (  5  lines)  Telegrams:  Supermeter  Dobeross 

MEASUREMENT  ENGINEERING  LIMITED  P.O.  Box  2305.  Wtllinfton  C.l. 
PARKINSON  COWAN  (S.A.)  (Pty.)  Ltd.  P.O.  Box  1113.  Johannesburg 
Export  Enquiries  to:  Parkinson  Cowan  Group  Exports  Ltd.,  Terminal  House, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  London  S.W.1. 

Telephone:  SLOANE  0111/4  Cables:  DISC  London 
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The  dictionary  defines  a  door  as  “a  barrier  at 
the  entrance  to  a  room  or  building”.  Every 
building  has  a  door,  and  each  door  has  its 
problems.  In  factories,  hospitals,  warehouses 
and  offices,  in  fact  wherever  there  are  doorways 
constantly  used  by  traffic,  there  is  need  for  a 
door  that  will  eliminate  accidents  and  withstand 
damage.  Neway  Translucent  Doors  do  just  this. 
The  doors  are  fitted  with  plastic  panels  which 
allow  objects  on  the  other  side  to  be  seen 


in  shaded  form  whilst  still  retaining  privacy. 
The  panels  are  flexible  and  yet  close  tight 
enough  to  seal  out  draughts  and  noise. 
Smart,  easily  cleaned,  and  self-closing,  they 
absorb  shock  and  blows  from  passing  traffic 
without  damage  either  to  the  traffic  or  to 
themselves.  Neway  Translucent  Doors  are 
available  in  sizes  up  to  8'  x  6'  per  pair, 
and  can  be  installed  in  existing  frames.  Once 
fitted  little  or  no  maintenance  is  ever  needed. 


The  framework  of  the 
door  consists  of  a  vertical 
tube  which  fits  close  to 
the  door  frame.  Con¬ 
cealed  in  the  top  of  the 
tube  is  the  patented  double  action  return  spring — 
this  is  fully  adjustable  and  ensures  that  the  door 
is  self  closing.  The  door  pivots  at  the  top  and 
bottom  on  axles  let  into  the  lintel  and  into  the  floor. 


~J?^hsli4ceirit:  T>oo/is' 


Write  now  for  free  leaflet  giving  full  information  about  Neway  Translucent  and  Rubber  Doors 


WILLIAM  NEWMAN  A  SONS  LTD.  (Dept.  TCI)  HOSPITAL  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM  IT 
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“Easy  on  the  messages  Chief— 

the  Clean  Air  Inspector  is  about" 


Lengthy  smoke  signals  today  are  illegal.  Those  who  find  difficulty  in  preventing  the  despatch  of 


illegal  smoke  signals  from  their  factories  should  contact  Mancuna — they've  got  the  right 


medicine  men  to  solve  your  problem. 


(mancuna)  cope  with  your  clean  air  problem 


mancuna  engineering  limited  •  DENTON  •  MANCHESTER  Tel:  denton  3965  (5  lines) 

London  Office:  59  VICTORIA  ROAD  •  SURBITON  '  SURREY  '  Telephone  Elmbridge  9793 
SPECIALISTS  IN  GAS  CLEANING  AND  DUST  TECHNOLOGY 
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Quaternaries  for  the  Food  Industries. 


The  Pioneers  of  Balanced  Detergents  and 


Cleaners  and  Sterilisers 
for  Bottles 
and  Plant 


Bottles 

B.H.C.  350*s 

The  problem  of  combining  bactericidal  powers  with 
effective  wetting  and  cleansing  to  obtain  the 
perfectly  washed  bottle  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
scientisu  and  manufacturers  for  many  years.  When 
B.H.C.  developed  their  350  series,  this  problem  was 
overcome.  Containing  as  it  does,  a  non-foaming 
Quaternary  Ammonium  Compound  it  possesses  an 
exceptional  bacteria -killing  power  even  at  low 
temperatures,  with  the  most  thorough  wetting 
power  and  unprecedented  detergency. 


Plant 

DECIQUAM 

The  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sterility  of  your  plant  is 
reflected  in  the  sterility  of  the  final  processed  product. 
Deciquam.  and  its  derivatives,  highly  soluble  twin-chain 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds,  have  high  wetting 
and  penetration  powers,  and  are  highly  active  against 
a  wide  range  of  micro-organisms  including  yeasts'  and 
moulds.  Their  bacteria  killing  power  is  unequalled  and 
as  they  are  highly  resistant  to  inactivation  by  anionic 
and  organic  materials,  they  provide  a  sterilising 
solution  which  has  a  long  life  with  resultant  economy. 


Just  ring  LIBerty  1021  (5  lines)  for  a  representative  to  call 

or  post  this  coupon  and  find  out  what  B.H.C.  Service  really  means  I 


r 


~] 


THE  BRITISH  HYDROLOGICAL  CORPORATIOH 

COLLOIDAL  WORKS  •  HIGH  PATH  •  MERTON  •  LONDON  •  S.W.I9 

As$ociated  Companies:  Colloidal  Detergents  of  Australia  Ltd.,  Australia.  Chemical  Services 
(Pty)  Ltd.,  S.  Africa.  And  at  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Helsinki, 
Johannesburg,  Osh  Norway,  Gothenburg  Sweden.  Lille,  Lyons,  Ober-Wirtterthur 
Switzerland,  farls,  Sydney. 


Please  send  me 
and  Deciquam. 

Name _ 

Mdress 


full  details  of  B.H.C.  350’s 


L 


J 
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THREE  THOUSAND  HORSEPOWER 
AT  THE  NEW  LYONS  MAID  FACTORY,  GREENFORD 


MAiM  REFRiGERATiOM  CONTRACTORS: 

YORK  SHIPLEY  LTD. 

No  U-ss  than  j,ooo  horsopowcr  is  emplovod  in  the  units  at  a  later  date.  Over  three  miles  of  refrigerant 

main  engine  room  at  the  new  LY’ONS  MAID  factory  mains  are  used  in  this  installation  which  utilises 

at  Bridge  Park,  Greenford,  one  of  the  biggest  plants  fully  i  f  tons  of  ammonia  refrigerant  to  provide  all 

in  the  country  devoted  entirely  to  the  manu-  the  refrigeration  needed  for  mixing,  holding, 

facture  ol  ice  cream.  ageing,  freezing  and  storage  in  this  vast  factory. 

Refrigeration  is  provided  bv  five  eight  cylinder  V/W  In  addition  to  its  outstanding  size  and  efficiency,  this 

compressors,  five  Vertical  Single  Acting  Booster  installation  is  remarkable  for  the  exceptionally  high 

compressors  and  two  Rotary  Booster  compressors,  standard  of  the  safety  precautions  that  have  been 

with  provision  for  the  installation  of  additional  designed  into  the  plant. 

YORK  SHIPLEY  LIMITED  •  NORTH  CIRCULAR  ROAD  •  LONDON  N.W.i. 
A  Member  of  the  Borg-  Warner  International  Group 

BIRMINGHAM  •  DUBLIN  .  GLASGOW  ■  MANCHESTER  •  NOTTINGHAM 
Associated  Companies,  Branches  ^  Distributors  throughout  the  World. 
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DIMENSIONS 

The  Hollymatic  is  261'  long  x  18!'  wide  by  27!'  high. 


WEIGHT 

The  Hollymatic  weighs  180  lbs.  complete. 


Write  for  details  or  Telephone 

STOKES  &  DALTON  LTD 

VICTORIA  SPICE  MILLS, 
LEEDS,  9 

Te/;  Leeds  31701  (10  lines) 


ELECTRICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

Equipped  with  a  I  h.p.  Capacity  type,  single  phase, 
60  cycle  motor,  in  either  NO  or  220  volt  models. 
Three  phase,  direct  current,  50  or  25  cycle  motors 
can  be  supplied  at  additional  cost. 


PATTY  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 

Standard  shapes  are  round  or  square. 
Equipment  to  make  odd  shapes  available 
at  additional  cost.  A  separate  hopper 
bottom  is  required  for  each  thickness  of 
mould  plate  used;  these  may  vary  from  A' 
to  I'  and  can  be  changed  quickly  and  easily. 


See  it  and  you’ll  believe  it !  Up  to  2, too 
patties  or  Hamburgers  an  hour,  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  you  want,  can  be  produced  by  the 
amazing  new  Hollymatic. 


Gives  ABSOLUTE  PORTION  CONTROL  —  each  portion  the 
size  you  decide  on,  so  essential  in  controlling  costs  ! 


Produces  more  patties  per  pound  of  meat  —  with  more 
succulent  texture,  less  shrinkage  and  faster  cooking ! 


SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOUR  —  by  moulding  patties  in  a 
great  variety  of  materials  and  stacking  them 
automatically  on  paper. 

Only  Hollymatic  gives  Automatic  Paper  Feeding. 

The  only  patty  moulding  machine  that  auto¬ 
matically  feeds  the  patty  paper  under  each  patty. 
Ehminates  manual  work  and  allows  you 
to  use  the  most  advantageous  sheet  size. 


SPeCfPtCATIONS 
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Mould  and  Fungus 
will  not  grow  on 

FUNGI  -  CHER 


FUNGI-CHEK  IS  THE  LATEST  IN  PAINT  TECHNOLOGY. 
IT  IS  A  HIGH  QUALITY  NON-POISONOUS  FINISH,  MADE 
FUNGICIDAL  &  BACTERICIDAL  BY  THE  DENTOLITE  PROCESS 
(World  Patents  applied  for). 


A  new  process 

Paints  by  The  Dentolite  Process — FUNGI- 
CHEK  GLOSS,  FUNGI-CHEK  MATT, 
FUNGI-CHEK  EMULSION  PAINT, 
FUNGI-CHEK  CONCRETE  FLOOR  FIN¬ 
ISH— the  latest  advance  in  paint  tech¬ 
nology,  enable  continuously  self-sanitising 
surfaces  to  be  created  by  painting.  They  are 
non-poisonous,  finest  quality  finishes  in  a 
complete  range  of  types  and  shades  made 
fungicidal  and  bactericidal  by  a  unique  reac¬ 
tion  (The  Dentolite  Process— World  Patents 
applied  for)  which  takes  place  during  the 
formation  of  the  film  and  lasts  throughout  its 
entire  life.  Thus,  the  remarkable  sanitising 
effect  is  not  obtained  by  the  normal  method  of 
making  'fungicidal'  paints,  i.e.  by  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  large  enough  percentage  of  poisonous 
chemicals.  The  effect  of  this  type  of  paint  is 
due  to  the  leaching  out  or  evaporation  of  the 
additive,  and  so  the  fungicidal  action  is,  as 
stated  above,  only  very  temporary;  further, 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  anti-bacterial 
effect  at  all. 


Harmless — non-poisonous 

Paints  by  The  Dentolite  Process  are  free 
from  any  toxic  compounds  of  lead,  arsenic, 
copper,  mercury,  tin,  or  any  harmful  or 
poisonous  chemicals.  All  types  are  non- 
poisonous  and  absolutely  harmless  to  men  or 
animals. 


Protection  and  prevention 

As  surfaces  painted  with  paint  by  ‘The  Dento¬ 
lite  Process’  inhibit  the  growth  of  micro¬ 
organisms  throughout  the  entire  life  of  the 
him.  then  the  risk  of  produce  being  affected 
by  cross-infection  from  such  surfaces  will  be 
very  considerably  reduced,  if  not  entirely 
eliminated.  The  growth  of  unsightly  and 
objectionable  mould  will  even  under  the  most, 
adverse  conditions,  be  prevented. 


Costs  no  more 

Fungi-Chek  paints  cost  no  more  than 
normal  paints  of  similar  quality.  As  types  for 
all  decorating  and  industrial  purposes  are  now 
available  for  application  by  brush,  spray  or 
roller,  and  in  a  range  of  modem  shades,  Fungi- 
Chek  is  now  considered  the  only  paint  which 
meets  the  decorative,  functional  and  hygienic 
requirements  of  the  food  producing  industries. 

The  claims  made  for  The  Dentolite  Process 
have  been  substantiated  by  Pathologists, 
Bacteriologists,  Mycologists  and  Scientihc 
Authorities  throughout  the  world,  and  Denton 
Edwards'  Licensees  are  now  manufacturing 
paints  by  this  process  in  most  countries. 

Full  descriptive  literature,  copies  of  reports, 
samples,  shade  cards,  etc.,  will  gladly  be  sent 
on  request. 


Denton  edwards  paints  limited 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Paint  for  over  1 60  years 

abbey  ROAD  •  BARKING  •  ESSEX  •  Telephone  Rippleway  3871  ( 10  lines) 
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FOOD  PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


TANKS  &  MIXERS 
STORAGE  VESSELS 
JACKETED  PANS 
TROUGHS  &  CONTAINERS 
PIPEV^ORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 


STAINLE^  .STEEL  •  COI*FER 


Plant  to  Specification 

CONDENSERS 
DISTILLATION  UNITS 
REACTORS,  ETC. 

JACKETED  PANS  OF  ALL 
KINDS  FOR  THE  JAM  & 
CONFECTIONERY  TRADES 


•  AUJMIXUM 


J.  A.  WELCH  (PLANT  &  VESSEL)  LTD* 

STALCO  WORKS  •  LIVINGSTONE  ROAD  •  STRATFORD  •  LONDON  E.I5 


Telephone:  MARyland  5816  •  3  lines 


I 

I 
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FOR  THE 

FOOD 

INDUSTRY 

Many  processes  in  the  food  industry 
involve  continuous  de-watering  opera¬ 
tions —  in  addition  to  which  a  high 
degree  of  purity  must  be  maintained 
throughout.  These  requirements  are 
fully  complied  with  by  Paxman  Rotary 
Vacuum  Filters,  fitted  with  black  or 
white  rubber  coverings  and  constructed 
in  stainless  steel,  aluminium  or  other 
suitable  alloy  metals. 

You  will  certainly  be  interested  in  our 
Publication  No.  1436,  a  fully  illustrated 
booklet  showing  some  of  the  many 
applications  of  Paxman  Rotary  Vacuum 
Filters  to  modern  industry.  May  we 
send  you  a  copy  ? 


One  of  a  pair  of  75  sq.  ft.  Paxman  Filters 
which  are  installed  at  the  Corn  Products 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Trafford  Park,  Manchester. 

(Industrial  Division  of  Brown  &  Poison  Ltd.) 


DAVEY,  PAXMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 

COLCHESTER  •  ENGLAND 


A/so  makers  of 

DIESEL  ENGINES.  BOILERS  AND 
HEAVY  FABRICATED  METALWORK 


Telephone:  Colchester  5151  •  Telegrams:  Paxman,  Colchester  •  Telex:  1875 


F.« 
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Really  safe  paints . . . 


Bottfe  Woshtng  Machine  treated  with  Evokote  Type  21  at  th§ 
Streatham,  London,  factory  of  Messrs.  United  Dairies  Ltd. 


for  the  Food  Industry 


•$1$-  Proof  against  mineral  and 
organic  acids,  gases,  steam, 
caustic  soda,  detergents,  abrasion. 


0 


EPIKOTE  RESIN  BASED  PAINTS 


Combined  maximum  chemical 
and  corrosion  resistance,  with 
hardness,  aohesion  and  flexibility. 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


OF  STAFFORD 


Manufacturers  of  BITUGEL,  EVODYNE  and  EVO-LED  paints 

^  SEND  FOR  LITERATURE  EVODE  LTD.,  (PAINTS  DIVISION)  STAFFORD.  Telephone:  2241 
London  Office:  82  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W.I.  Telephone:  Abbey  4622 
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SMALL  VARIABLE-SPEED 
A.C.  COMMUTATOR  MOTORS 

(Standard  machines  up  to  approximately  20  h.p.) 


Advanced  manufacturing  techniques  have  made  possible  this  substantial  price 
reduction  for  standard  machines  up  to  approximately  20  h.p. 

BTH  variable-speed  A.C.  commutator  motors  which  are  available  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  250  h.p.,  are  machines  of  high  efficiency  and  power  factor,  in  which 
smooth  speed  variation  is  controlled  either  manually  or  automatically  without 
the  need  for  any  ancillary  equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  G 13032 

BRITISH  THOHSON-HOUSTON 

THE  BRITISH  T  H  O  M  S  O  N  •  H  O  U  S  T  O  N  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  RUGBY  •  ENGLAND 

an  A.E.I.  Company  A530B 
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....the  truck  with  built-in  brawn! 

normal  and  Forward  Control  Modala. 


The  Dodge  Normal  and  Forward  Control  Series  give  you  the 
choice  of  42  different  chassis  types.  Each  is  a  payload  leader  with 
power  and  stanaina  to  match.  Each  is  a  natural  for  hard,  fast 
trucking  work.  The  reason  is  simple !  The  Dodge  is  built  up  to  a 
specification,  not  down  to  a  price.  And  this  gives  it  a  decided 
edge  when  it  comes  to  the  bonus  dividends  which  stem  from 
maximum  tormage  loads  and  added  years  of  profit  earning  service. 

What’s  more,  the  quality-built  Dodge  is  tailored  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  varying  wheelbase  lengths,  choice  of  p>ower  units 
and  rear  axle  options.  To  these  can  be  added  a  long  list  of  addi¬ 
tional  fitments  and  alternative  tyre  equipment  on  a  generous  scale. 

In  the  long  run  a  Dodge  gives  you  a  much  greater  return  for 
money  invested.  Why  not  investigate  and  see  for  yourself  before 
making  your  next  truck  buy  ?  Literature  on  request. 


5,  6  and  7  ton  long  tshttlbau 
forward  control  models. 


S,  6  and  7  ton  long  wheel- 


If  normal  control  models. 


5,  6  and  7  ton  short  wheelbasi 
forward  control  mode  •• 


5,  6  and  7  ton  short  wheelbase 
normal  control  models. 


10  and  la  ton  normal 
control  tractor  models. 


Dodge  Brothers  (Britain)  Ltd.,  Kew,  Surrey 
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These  Jenner  Mobile  Elevators 
were  designed  specifically 
for  the  food  industry, 
feeding  such  varied 
commodities  as  sweets  and 
flaked  rice  in  a 
continuous  flow  to  the 
weighing  and  wrapping 
machine,  but  similar 
types  can  be  of 
service  to  many 
other  industries. 


JENNER 

mobile 

elevators 


Cut  Production 
Costs  by  using 


a 

a  HIGH  QUALITY  PRECISION  CASTINGS 

a 

i  PRODUCED  IN  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF 

STEELS  INCLUDING  STAINLESS 
AND  WEAR  RESISTING  STEELS 


•  Ideal  for  complicated  components  which  otherwise  would 
be  expensive  to  machine. 

•  First  class  surface  for  electro  polishing. 


HAOFIELDS  ltd.,  east  HECLA  works,  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND. 
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The  mind  of  the  beer  drinker  boggles  indeed 
when  he  finds  his  pint  smells  of  cheap  scent 
.  .  .  and  that  is  what  might  have  happened  to 
many  a  man  in  the  Spring  of  1957,  when  he 
ordered  X's  Best  Bitter. 

The  trouble  was  traced  back  to  the  barrels; 
the  Persian  oak  from  which  they  were  made 
was  infected  with  a  fungus,  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  wood,  that  gave  the  beer  its  unwelcome 
perfume. 

Oxoid  Wort  Agar  then  came  into  the  story. 
Specimens  of  infected  wood  were  incubated 
in  the  Agar,  and  tests  were  carried  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  effective  ways  of  killing  the  fungus.  The 
normal  steaming  of  staves  would  kill  the  fun¬ 
gus,  but  reinfection  could  occur  from  un¬ 
heated  heads  of  casks. 


The  fungus  stereum 
subpileatum  breaks 
down  the  cell 
structure  of  the  wood 


The  use  of  Oxoid  Culture  Media  ensures  con¬ 
stant  quality  and  uniformity  in  your  laboratory 

technique.  Absolutely  reliable, quick,  convenient 

and  economical,  Oxoid  Culture  Media  are  avail¬ 
able  in  tablet  or  granular  form.  Full  details  from: 
Oxoid  Division  of  Oxo  Ltd.,  Thames  House, 
London,  E.C.4  (CENtral  9781). 
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10  >S'*;  If  you  are  concerned  in  the  packaging 

of  a  sensitive  product  (one  that  is  liable 
to  taint  by  taste  or  odour),  you  look  for  more 
than  looks  in  the  box  board  you  use.  First  and 
foremost  it  must  be  taint-free.  To  be  taint-free  it 
must  be  pure — no  repulped  material  in  the  makeup. 
To  be  pure  it  must  be  made  from  virgin  wood  fibre 
—preferably  from  the  spruce  tree.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
parade  of  ‘musts’ —  it  must  be  SCANDINAVIAN  pure 
folding  box  board.  SCANDINAVIAN  has  everything  that 
a  sensitive  product  needs  and  nothing  can  harm  it. 
Odourless  and  hygienic,  SCANDINAVIAN  combines  the 
qualities  of  lightness  and  whiteness  with  rigidity  and  an 
excellent  printing  surface.  Save  yourself  the  time  and 
trouble  of  a  search  for  the  purest  folding  box  board  by 
writing  now  for  details  of  SCANDINAVIAN. 


SCANDINAVIAN  PACKING  FOR 
SENSITIVE  PRODUCTS 
The  name  Scandinavian  guarantecj 
a  pure  folding  box  board  produced 
by  the  associated  box  board 
manufacturers  of  Finland. 

Norway  and  Sweden. 


Ask  your  boxmaker  or  agents  of  the  FINNISH.  NORWEGIAN  AND  SWEDISH  FOLDING  BOX  BOARD  MILLS 
OR  \MirrE  TO  THE  INFORMATION  DEPT..  P.O.  BOX  7332.  STOCKHOLM  7. 
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...  to  determine,  rapidly  and  accurately  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  a  hundred  and  one  products  in  industrial  use. 

The  compact  and  robust  KAPPA  AB/55  provides  the 
answer  —  rapidly  —  at  a  glance,  in  six  seconds. 

The  single  tuning  control  makes  operating  extremely 
simple,  so  that  an  unskilled  operator  can  take  spot  checks 
in  minimum  time. 

The  KAPPA  is  tropicalised  and  mobile  battery  models 
are  available. 


KAPPA  MOISTURE  METERS  LTD 


MAPLE  CROSS  INDUSTRIAL  ESTATE  •  DENHAM  WAY 
RICKMANSWORTH  .  HERTS  —  Tel:  Rickmansworth  5369 


•for  ALL 

ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES 

COCKS,  VALVES,  GAUGES, 
PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS, 
BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES, 
PUMPS,  HOSES,  UNIONS, 
SOOT  BLOWERS,  etc. 

Write  or  phone— 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  &  CO.  LTD. 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 
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Posithely  the  ONLY  pump  with  all  these  features! 

★  No  contamination  of  the  product  being  pumped,  by  oil  or  grease,  as  all 
bearings  are  external  to  the  pump  chamber. 

★  No  churning  or  agitation  of  liquids — the  pump  can  be  used  to  handle  sensitive 
liquids  on  account  of  its  moderate  running  speed. 

ir  Easy  dismantling  for  cleaning  and  reassembly  by  unskilled  labour. 

★  No  contact  of  moving  parts  in  the  pump  chamber. 

ir  Large  suction  and  discharge  passages  and  easy  streamlined  flow  through  the 
pump  enable  it  to  handle  thick  and  viscous  liquids  with  ease. 

★  Built-in,  hand-operated  Volume  Control  for  regulating  pump  output  is  incor- 
p)orated  in  the  pump  casing,  if  required.  This  cuts  out  all  unnecessary  pipe-work, 
but  must  be  specified  when  ordering. 

★  Pumps  can  be  supplied  with  branches  screwed  to  suit  customers’  specific 
requirements,  such  as; — A.P.V.  R.J.T.  to  B.S.S.  1864,  A.P.V.  S.P.,  American- 
type  Acme  thread  cone  fittings,  B.S.P.,  or  if  preferred,  flanged  connections. 

★  Positive-acting. 

-Ar  If  required,  mechanical  gland  seals  can  be  fitted  at  extra  cost  in  place  of  the 
normal  packed  gland  type  stuffing  boxes. 


Howard  Stainless  Steel  ‘M’  Type  Rotary  Pumps  are  specially  designed  for  the  Food, 
Chemical,  Dairy,  Brewing  and  allied  industries  where  ease  of  cleaning  is  essential.  The 
pump  is  constructed  with  a  pump  chamber  overhung  from  the  bearing  housing,  which 
makes  all  working  parts  readily  accessible  and  reduces  the  number  of  glands  from  four  to 
two.  Made  in  seven  sizes  for  capacities  up  to  15,000  g.p.h.  and  for  heads  up  to  200  ft. 


Howsrd 


*M'  TYPE  ROTARY  PUMP 

Also  manufacturers  of  Howard  Triplex,  Centrifugal  and  Proportiometer  Pumps 

Per  furthtr  information,  pitat*  arite  to ; 


}.  Unscrew  the  two  Rotor  Retaining  Nuts, 
slide  the  Rotors  off  shafts. 


4.  After  removing  the  Rotors,  pull  the  backplate 
forward  over  the  two  shafts;  ali  components 
may  then  be  cleansed  srith  boiling  water, 
or  detergent. 


2.  After  removing  the  four  wing  nuu, 
proceed  to  take  off  the  Rotor  Case  by  gently 
sliding  it  off  the  four  studs. 


I.  Slacken  off  the  four  Rotor  Case  Retaining 
Wing  Nuts. 


aOWARD  PNEUMATIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  FORT  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE.  TELEPHONE  EASTBOURNE  1179.  TELEGRAMS  AND  CABLES:  HOWMATIC,  EASTBOURNE 
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Clamp-type  industrial  Impelator  as  supplied  to 
T.  Wall  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Scribbans  Kemp  Ltd., 
Calder  &  Mersey  Extract  Co.,  Beecham  Group, 
Marfleet  Refinery  Ltd.,  Cadbury  Bros,  and 
many  others. 


for  quicker 
and  better  m 
under 

all  conditions 


WRITE  TO 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

NEWBURY,  BERKS. 


Telephone:  Newbury  2363  (4  lines) 
Telegrams:  Plenty,  Newbury. 
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Resistance  Thermometer 
Recorder 


Bi-metallic  Recording 
Thermometer 


Mercury-in-steel  Disc 
Chart  Recorder 


P  SMITHS  baiu 

Europe’s  largest  single  span 
Cold  Store  in  16  weeks 


to  hold  SfiOO  tons  of 


BIRDSEYE 


The  largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  this  vast  cold  store  at  Lowestoft  was  completed  in 
phenomenal  time — ready  for  use  only  16  weeks  after  building  commenced.  Simultaneously, 
other  large  undertakings  by  Smiths  Insulations  Ltd.  have  proceeded  apace. 

Interna!  Dimensions  Length:  2S2'  0*  width  1 12'  3*  Height  20'  O'  Cubic  Space  600,000 
c.  ft.  Insuietion  Walls  and  Floor:  10'  Slab  Cork.  Ceiling:  6'  Polystyrene  and  4'  Cork 
Temperatures  Capable  of  operating  at-20°F.  Speciai  Features  No  internal  roof 
supports,  facilitating  palletised  operating.  Specialised  unit  construction.  Special  dehydrated  air 
locks  at  both  ends.  Store  4'  0'  above  ground  level;  loading  bank  with  ramps 

SMITHS  INSULATIONS  . 

Established  1874  Burton-On-Tront  Telephone:  2061 jl 

London  Office:  105,  Empire  House,  St.  Martins-le-Grand,  E.C.1.  Telephone:  MONarch  2000 
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AREAS  OF  CULTIVATION 

The  Oil  Palm,  which,  like  the  Coconut 
Palm  has  become  a  plantation  crop,  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  West  Africa.  Its  growth  is  confined 
to  an  area  lying  between  10'^  North  and 
South  of  the  equator,  the  two  major  producing 
regions  of  the  world  being  West  Africa  and 
S.E.  Asia.  The  bulk  of  the  output  in  the  for¬ 
mer  region  is  from  natural  stands  of  palms, 
the  fruit  being  harvested  and  processed  by 
small  producers.  The  Belgian  Congo  is,* 
however,  a  notable  exception  in  that  it  does 
possess  an  important  modern  industry  which 
has  been  developed  on  concession  lands  culti¬ 
vated  by  European  firms.  Selective  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  produced  a  fruit  with  a  thinner  shell 
around  the  kernel,  which  gives  a  larger  yield 
of  oil  from  the  same  weight  of  fruit.  This  is 
the  main  difference  between  the  semi  wild 
African  Palm  and  the  cultivated  one. 

THE  FRUIT 

The  palm  fruit  is  significant  in  that  it  is 
one  of  the  two  major  oil-bearing  fruits  which 
yield  oil  from  both  kernel  and  fruit,  the  other 
being  the  Olive.  However,  whereas  Olive 
Oil  and  Olive  Kernel  Oil  arc  similar  chemi¬ 
cally,  Palm  Oil  and  Palm  Kernel  Oil  have  a 
very  different  chemical  composition. 

The  fruits  of  the  Palm  grow  in  bunches 
which  can  weigh  as  much  as  40  pounds  each. 
The  individual  fruits  are  grouped  around  a 
central  stalk  which  reaches  a  diameter  of 
4*  to  6*  at  the  base  and  a  length  of  16'  to  20*. 
The  fruits  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  one  inch  diameter,  and  consist  of  a 
soft  fleshy  outer  layer  known  as  the  pericarp, 
enclosing  a  hard  shell  which  surrounds 
the  kernel.  The  soft  outer  layer  is  the  source 
of  Palm  Oil  and  from  the  kernel  of  course, 
comes  Palm  Kernel  Oil. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  rapidly  deteri¬ 
orates  and  must  therefore  be  removed  and  the 
oil  extracted  more  or  less  on  the  spot.  The 
longer  it  is  left  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the 
oil  due  to  the  gradual  build-up  of  Free  Fatty 
Acids  resulting  through  the  fermentation  of 
the  fruit.  The  Kernels,  however,  once  removed 
do  not  undergo  any  immediate  deterioration 
and  can  thus  be  transhipped  for  processing. 

What  is  rather  peculiar  to  the  palm  industry 
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is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  primitive 
native  oil  ‘  mills’  with  no  form  of  mechanisa¬ 
tion  whatsoever  and  the  gigantic  modern 
mills  which  extract  some  10,0(X)  tons  of  Palm 
Oil  a  year.  The  basic  principles  involved  in 
treating  the  palm  fruits  are,  however,  the 
same,  and  consist  of  boiling  and  pulping  the 
fruit  and  then  extracting  the  Palm  Oil  and 
separating  the  nuts.  The  only  differences  lie 
in  the  use  of  autoclave,  centrifuge  and 
rotating  sieves  opposed  to  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  water,  a  hand  screw  press  and  hand 
sieving.  Optimum  yields  and  better  quality  of 
oil  are,  however,  the  difference. 

THE  CRUDE  OILS 

The  average  oil  content  of  the  Palm  fruit 
varies  considerably,  but  a  fair  average  would 
be  56%.  The  crude  oil  is  granular  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  varies  in  consistency  from  a  very 
soft  to  a  hard  tallow.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
yellow  to  deep  red  due  mainly  to  the  presence 
of  carotene,  which  is  a  precursor  of  Vitamin 
A.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  Free  Fatty 
Acid  content  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  usual 
limits  are  between  2.0%  and  10%,. 

The  Palm  Kernel  yields  between  47-51  %,  of 
Palm  Kernel  Oil.  The  crude  oil  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour  very  similar  to  Crude 
Coconut  Oil  but  of  a  less  brittle  consistency. 
The  Free  Fatty  Acid  content  varies  from 
3.0%  to  7.0%. 
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Agricultural  production 

The  yt'ar  1957-58  saw  a  check  in  the  steady  post-war 
expansion  in  world  agricultural  production.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  in  this  year’s  annual  report  of 
the  state  of  food  and  agriculture,  issued  by  F.A.O. 
This  is  attributed  partially  to  unfavourable  weather 
in  a  number  of  important  producing  areas,  but  it  is 
shown  that  longer-term  economic  factors  were  also  in 
large  measure  responsible.  Growing  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses,  mainly  in  the  more  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  have  led  increasingly  to  jx)licy  measures 
designed  to  restrain  further  expansion,  and  for  some 
years  these  have  led  to  a  considerable  slowing  down 
in  the  tempo  of  agricultural  development.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  rate  of  agricultural  expansion  in  the  less 
developed  countries  has  been  well  maintained.  The 
paradoxical  situation  has  now  arisen  that  in  the  more 
develojH'd  countries,  where  supjdies  are  already 
abundant  or  over-abundant,  technical  progress  has 
made  possible  a  further  rapid  expansion  of  output,  if 
markets  for  larger  supplies  could  be  found.  In  the 
less  develo|X'd  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
demand  is  increasing  rapidly  with  the  fast  growth  of 
the  population  and  rising  standards  of  living,  agri¬ 
cultural  expansion  is  more  difficult  because  of  more 
primitive  techniques,  lack  of  investment  capital,  and 
often  unsuitable  sysems  of  land  tenure  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  over  half  the  world’s 
population  still  underfed,  and  with  the  more  primitive 
countries  striving  hard  to  “  lift  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootlaces,”  agricultural  production  in  those 
countries  where  expansion  is  relatively  easy  should 
now  he  lieing  stabilised  or  evTn  cut  back  as  a  deliber¬ 
ate  instrument  of  policy.  With  all  the  international 
organisations  that  exist,  and  with  all  the  immense 
goodwill  that  is  protested  from  all  sides,  surely  it 
should  not  be  Ijeyond  the  capacity  of  mankind  to 
organise  some  system  under  which  the  surpluses  in 
one  half  of  the  world  could  be  made  available  to  the 
hungry  mouths  in  the  other,  without  disastrous  falls 
in  price  in  the  producing  countries.  The  problem  has 
been  with  us  ever  since  the  burning  of  wheat  and 
coffee  and  the  dumping  of  oranges  in  pre-war  days. 
Since  then  we  have  solved  the  apparently  fantastic 
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difficulties  of  splitting  the  atom  and  harnessing  its 
abundant  energies;  since  then  also  thousands  have 
died  from  malnutrition,  millions  have  struggled 
through  a  half-life  of  hunger  and  want.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  if  the  desire  were  truly  there  on 
the  part  of  the  jjowers  concerned,  ways  could  not 
have  been  found  before  now  to  effect  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  world’s  food  supplies,  so  that  we 
could  all  produce  to  the  limit  of  our  capacities,  to  the 
mutual  good  of  all. 

Bakery  research 

The  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  throughout 
the  year  by  the  British  Baking  Industries  Research 
Association,  despite  the  loss  of  their  previous  Director 
of  Research,  Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Coppock,  o.b.e.,  is  revealed 
by  their  12th  Annual  Report,  issued  to  members  re¬ 
cently.  With  the  subject  of  essential  fatty  acids  now 
receiving  much  attention  from  nutritionists,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  of  progress  which  has  been  been 
made  at  the  Association’s  laboratories  on  the  study 
of  flour  lipids.  During  the  year,  oils  from  a  number 
of  bleached  and  unbleached  flours  have  been  investi¬ 
gated,  by  ultra-violet  spectrophotometry,  before  and 
after  alkali  isomerisation,  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  es¬ 
sential  fatty  acid  content  (E.F.A.),  and  also  the  con¬ 
jugated  unsaturated  fatty  acid  content  (C.U.F.A.). 
The  method  was  also  applied  to  dough  and  bread 
after  a  method  for  the  efficient  extraction  of  the 
oils  from  these  substances  had  been  devised.  The 
results  show  that  no  loss  of  E.F.A.  or  C.U.F.A.  oc¬ 
curred  in  doughmaking,  fermentation,  or  baking 
(crumb  only  considered).  No  significant  losses  of 
either  of  these  constituents  were  associated  with 
flours  treated  with  up  to  20  times  the  normal  level  of 
chlorine  dioxide,  and  up  to  10  times  the  normal  level 
of  bromate  caused  no  loss  of  E.F.A.  in  flour,  dough 
or  bread  therefrom.  The  ageing  of  flour  for  six 
months  was  also  found  to  be  without  effect  on  the 
E.F.A. 

The  work  has  been  extended  to  cover  any  effects 
due  to  benzoyl  peroxide,  ascorbic  acid,  and  am¬ 
monium  persulphate. 

Another  project  on  which  the  research  staff  appear 
to  have  made  noteworthy  progress  is  the  study  of 
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continuous  dough  production.  The  report  shows  that 
using  the  modified  Buss  Ko  Kneader,  together  with  a 
brew  process  and  a  straight  dough,  American, 
British,  protein-enriched  and  wheatmeal  doughs 
have  been  prepared  and  baked  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  the  resultant  loaves  having  a  very  fine  and 
even  cell  structure.  Using  a  i-hour  brew  based  on 
7  lb.  yeast  per  sack,  followed  by  no-time  doughs 
mixed  on  a  high-speed  mixer,  bread  of  exhibition 
quality  is  said  to  have  been  produced. 

Details  are  given  in  the  report  of  many  other  re¬ 
search  projects,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  association 
under  its  new  Director  of  Research^  Dr.  G.  A.  H. 
Elton,  is  continuing  to  give  yeoman  service  to  the 
industry. 

Foreign  matter  in  food 

The  possibility  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  on 
account  of  an  isolated  incident  of  foreign  matter 
occurring  in  a  sample  of  his  products,  with  all  the  un¬ 
welcome  publicity  it  might  involve,  has  long  been  a 
nightmare  of  many  food  manufacturers.  It  would 
now  appear  that  as  the  law  stands  such  a  prosecution 
is  unlikely.  Whilst  this  may  provide  some  comfort 
to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  apparently  causing  con¬ 
cern  amongst  local  authorities.  According  to  a  muni¬ 
cipal  correspondent,  recent  legal  decisions  on  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter  in  food  have  shown  clearly 
that  a  trader  or  manufacturer  cannot  be  successfully 
prosecuted  simply  because  foreign  matter  is  found  in 
food  sold  or  made  by  him.  Following  a  report  on 
three  cases  in  which  milk  containing  extraneous 
matter  had  been  supplied  to  schools,  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  which  represents  borough 
councils  throughout  the  country,  is  seeking  talks  with 
the  Minister  of  Food. 

In  one  instance  a  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a 
crumpled  metal  bottle  cap  and  in  each  of  the  other 
two  cases  the  bottles  contained  a  piece  of  glass.  In 
all  three  cases  the  bottles  were  sealed  when  delivered 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  was  un¬ 
affected  by  the  presence  of  these  objects. 

The  A.M.C.  report  says  that  the  council  concerned 
considered  proceedings  in  respect  of  a  contravention 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  but,  on  reference 
to  decided  cases,  the  town  clerk  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  prove  an  offence. 

Says  the  report:  “In  the  light  of  the  decision  of 
the  Divisional  Court  in  Miller  (J.),  Ltd.,  v.  Batter¬ 
sea  Borough  Council  (a  case  decided  in  1955)  it  seems 
that  food  cannot  be  held  to  be  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  under  s.8  of  the  Act  by  reason  only  of  the 
presence  of  a  sterile  foreign  object. 

“  Unfitness  for  human  consumption  appears  to 
turn  on  whether  the  substance,  in  the  sense  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  food,  is  affected,  and 


the  likelihood  of  injury  to  the  consumer  does  not 
seem  to  be  material. 

‘  ‘  The  town  clerk  considered  the  alternative  of 
instituting  proceedings  under  s.2  but  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  recent  case  of  Edwards  v.  Llacthdy 
Meirion,  Ltd.,  on  the  basis  of  which  (counsel’s 
opinion  having  been  taken)  it  appeared  that  the  facts 
did  not  constitute  an  offence  under  that  section 
either.” 

In  this  latter  case  it  had  been  decided  by  the  lower 
court  that  the  cap  was  harmless  and  sterile  and  that 
the  milk  was  not  affected.  The  higher  court  accepted 
this  and  ruled  that  the  milk  was  therefore  not  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  consumer. 

Although  all  these  matters  have  concerned  milk 
and  milk-bottle  tops,  the  general  principle  apjdies  to 
all  types  of  food  and  foreign  bodies  discovered  there¬ 
in,  as  public  health  inspectors  have  found  to  their 
cost  over  recent  months. 

It  is  now  realised  that  it  is  not  now  inevitable  that 
the  discovery  of  a  foreign  body  in  an  article  of  food 
will  be  followed  by  a  prosecution. 

Food  and  health 

The  relationship  between  food  and  health  continues 
to  call  forth  considerable  speculation  and  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  fact.  Fats  have  been  associated 
recently  with  some  of  the  ills  which  beset  us,  and  our 
September  and  October  issues  contained  an  article 
dealing  with  the  possible  relationship  between  heated 
and  oxidised  fats  and  the  genesis  of  stomach  cancer. 
From  America  has  now  come  another  report  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  relationship  between  dietary  fats 
and  atherosclerosis.  Speaking  at  the  loth  Research 
Conference  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  h'ounda- 
tion.  Dr.  Laurance  W.  Kinsell,  m.d.,  head  of  the 
Institute  for  Metabolic  Research  at  a  Californian 
hospital,  described  results  which  had  been  obtained 
in  feeding  tests  with  purified  polyunsaturated  fatty 
acids  and  with  foods  containing  them.  His  conclu¬ 
sions,  if  supported,  will  very  greatly  affect  certain 
sections  of  the  food  processing  industry. 

Dr.  Kinsell  began  by  reminding  his  listeners  of 
experiments  performed  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  the  feeding  of  appreciable  amounts 
of  a  variety  of  vegetable  fats,  including  soy,  cotton¬ 
seed,  corn  and  safflower  oil,  brought  about  a  signi¬ 
ficant  decrease  in  plasma  cholesterol,  in  phospho¬ 
lipids,  and,  usually,  in  neutral  fats. 

As  Dr.  Kinsell  pointed  out,  this  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  was  this  due  to  the  absence  of  something  (par¬ 
ticularly  cholesterol)  in  the  vegetable  fats,  or  was  it 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  factor  which  actively 
lowered  the  plasma  lipids?  Substitution  of  animal 
fats  for  vegetable  brought  about  a  prompt  increase 
in  the  plasma  lipid  levels,  but  the  feeding  of  large 
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amounts  of  cholesterol  along  with  vegetable  fats 
brought  about  no  such  increase.  It  was,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  plasma-lipid-lowering 
effect  of  vegetable  fats  was  due  not  to  the  mere  ab¬ 
sence  (»f  cholesterol,  but  to  the  presence  of  an  active 
depressant. 

Recent  exjx'riments,  said  l)r.  Kinsell,  had  shown 
that  this  dei)ressant  activity  was  shared  by  certain 
polyunsaturated  fatty  acids,  including  linoleic  and 
arachidonic  acid,  present  in  the  triglycerides  of  the 
vegetable  oils.  He  then  jxjsed  two  questions:  "  If, 
then,  fats  rich  in  linoleic  acid  are  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  changes  noted  in  the  plasma  lipids,  is  this  a 
desirable  effect,  with  particular  reference  to  athero- 
genesis?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  does  this 
mean  that  one  must  exclude  all  saturated  fats 
(animal  fats)  from  the  diet?  ”  As  he  admitted,  their  is 
still  no  unequivocal  evidence  that  in  humans  the 
lowering  of  the  plasma  lipids  has  a  curative  or  pro- 
phylatic  effect  so  far  as  atherosclerosis  is  concerned. 
He  reported,  however,  that  recent  experiments  had 
shown  a  marked  improvement  in  certain  classes  of 
patient  fed  diets  high  in  linoleic  acid. 

Dietary  levels 

So  far  as  the  exclusion  of  all  animal  fats  goes.  Dr. 
Kinsell  dismissed  this  as  unnecessary.  He  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  data  so  far  available,  a  young 
normal  individual  would  probably  maintain  a  normal 
plasma  lipid  level  on  a  diet  in  which  io%  of  the 
calories  were  in  the  form  of  highly  unsaturated  fats. 
Older  men  might  need  more,  and  patients  suffering 
obvious  symptoms  of  athersclerosis  might  need  con¬ 
siderably  more  of  the  unsaturated  fats,  with  equiva¬ 
lent  reductions  in  their  intake  of  saturated  fats  and 
carbohydrates. 

Dr.  Kinsell  then  went  on  quite  frankly  to  say  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  most  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  was  the  removal  from  the  diet  of 
hydrogenated  fat.  He  quoted  an  estimate  to  the 
effect  that  hydrogenation  removed  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  American  dietary  the  eqniv’alent  of  5  kilo¬ 
grams  of  linoleic  acid  yearly,  and  suggested  that  if 
hydrogenation  were  discontinued,  a  difficult  but  not 
insuperable  problem,  it  would  lx‘  jxissible  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  consume  quite  large  quantities  of  meat, 
dairy  fats  and  eggs,  without  disturbance  of  the  neces- 
sary  physiological  ratios  of  polyunsaturated  fats,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  saturated  fats  and  carbohydrates, 
on  the  other. 

If  the  shortenings  (and  in  this  country,  margarine) 
in  the  diet  were  replaced  by  lard  and  butter,  this 
might  well  not  lx*  so — although  lard  itself  contains 
appreciable  amounts  of  unsatnrated  fats.  If  what 
Dr.  Kinsell  had  in  mind  was  a  return  to  the  “  com¬ 
pound-type  ”  shortenings,  in  which  a  small  amount 


of  hard  fat  is  caused  to  stiffen  a  large  amount  of 
liquid  oil,  his  remarks  may  be  true.  If  his  results 
and  speculations  are  generally  confirmed,  they  will 
undoubtedly  necessitate  an  “  agonising  reappraisal  ” 
of  the  desirability  of  hydrogenating  fats. 

Scottish  clean  food  code 

The  Scottish  Clean  Food  Code  will  come  into  force 
in  March,  1959,  according  to  present  information. 
This  Code  has  been  in  process  of  development  for 
the  paLst  three  years,  and  has  been  reshaped  and  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  light  of  discussions  with  the  trade  organ¬ 
isations.  The  point  has  now  been  reached  where  the 
Government  authorities  are  anxious  to  see  the  code 
put  into  effect.  Sufficient  time  has  been  permitted 
for  adjustments,  they  believe;  the  code  will  now  re¬ 
quire  to  face  the  test  of  practical  application. 

It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions,  with  prosecuting  power.  Application  of  the 
code  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  various  local  authori¬ 
ties,  and  will  apply  as  interpreted  by  their  officials. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  basic  set  of  rules  will 
operate,  since  it  could  well  be  that  interpretations 
differ.  Trade  organisations  in  Scotland  have  been 
closely  in  touch  and  will  advise  their  members  on 
procedure.  It  is  stressed  that  the  onus  rests  squarely 
on  the  employer;  he  will  require  to  see  that  his 
employees  understand  and  apply  the  regulations, 
although  it  is  also  anticipated  that  employees  may  be 
prosecuted  where  the  employer  can  show  that  he  has 
taken  all  the  necessary  steps  to  inform  them  as  to  the 
code.  Present  understanding  is  that  the  regulations 
will  be  made  available  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  will 
come  into  active  use  in  March,  1959. 

Pasteurisation  of  frozen  egg 

In  the  June  and  August  issues  of  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture  we  published  in  two  parts  an  article  dealing 
with  the  elimination  of  pathogens  from  frozen  whole 
egg.  Readers  who  found  this  article  of  value  will  also 
be  interested  in  remarks  on  this  subject  appearing  in 
the  annual  report  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Day,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Hammersmith.  Dr.  Day  points  out 
that  because  of  the  serious  health  hazard  that  can 
arise  from  imported  frozen  whole  egg,  many  local 
authorities  now  make  a  practice  of  making  bacterio¬ 
logical  examinations  of  samples  of  all  shipments  of 
whole  egg  arriving  in  their  port  area,  and,  when 
deemed  necessary,  of  requiring  that  certain  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  used  for  food  only  if  a  satisfactory 
pasteurisation  process  is  applied  prior  to  their  use, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
the  area  shall  satisfy  himself  (as  he  does  for  ice 
cream,  etc.)  that  the  pasteurisation  applied  is  properly 
carried  out  and  is  efficient. 
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He  continues :  ‘  ‘  With  my  co-operation  and  agree¬ 
ment  this  matter  has  been  adequately  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  dealt  with  in  this  area  by  a  firm  of  food  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  full  facilities  for  such  work  and 
who  in  their  laboratories  employ  a  scientific  staff  well 
experienced  in  matters  of  food  hygiene, 

“  Investigations  on  the  pasteurising  of  egg  were 
made  by  that  firm,  and  as  a  result  they  developed  a 
process  which  they  found  to  be  fully  satisfactory  and 
which  was  then  brought  to  my  attention. 

“  More  than  i,ooo  tons  of  egg  have  passed  through 
this  specially  designed  plant,  and  the  following  sal- 
monellae  have  been  identified  in  the  material  before 
pasteurisation  but  not  afterwards:  newport,  typhi- 
murium,  cholera  suis,  breenderup,  Cambridge,  dah- 
lem,  dublin,  anatum,  thomson,  hessarek,  aberdeen, 
Chester,  orion,  inj antis,  bredeney,  meleagridis,  vir- 
chow,  give,  and  meunchen. 

“  In  the  case  of  all  the  egg,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  holding  the  consignment  has  approached  me 
to  know  whether  I  would  agree  to  the  material  being 
released,  and  coming  to  Hammersmith  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  treatment.  After  noting  the  type  of  salmon- 
allae  present  I  have  agreed  to  despatch.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  batches  from  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Car¬ 
diff  and  Glasgow. 

“The  firm’s  own  scientific  staff  also  supervised 
the  process  and  applied  their  own  bacteriological  con¬ 
trol. 

“  The  experiment  has  proceeded  according  to  plan 
and  has  been  a  success.” 

Butter  battle 

We  were  plagued  in  this  country  a  little  while  ago 
with  quantities  of  “dumped”  butter,  Belgium,  it 
appears,  now  faces  an  even  worse  problem — 
smuggled  butter.  According  to  a  recent  news  item 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  revelations  of  wholesale 
butter  smuggling  from  Holland  into  Belgium  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  during  a  forthcoming  campaign 
to  dispose  of  Belgium's  surplus  butter  and  maintain 
prices.  The  small-scale  Flemish  farmers  claim  that 
they  cannot  meet  their  costs  with  the  retail  price 
below  about  5s.  6d.  per  pound.  The  latest  step  in  this 
butter  war  has  been  the  prohibition  of  imports  from 
Luxembourg. 

According  to  the  report,  smuggled  butter  is  being 
carried  in  armoured  cars.  Even  the  cows  are  join¬ 
ing  in  the  battle,  for  it  is  reported  that  in  Dutch 
frontier  districts  cows  are  trained  to  come  for  milk¬ 
ing  to  the  frontier  fence,  through  which  the  filled 
pails  are  passed. 

Silks  and  jewels,  spirits  and  tobacco,  drugs  and 
watches,  have  all  featured  largely  in  the  past  in  the 
activities  of  smugglers,  and  many  the  romantic  tale 


they  have  engendered.  But  who  will  write  the  dt  ath- 
less  saga  of  the  milk  and  butter  smugglers?  And  who 
will  believe  in  European  economic  co-operation, 
when  sectional  interests  can  give  rise  to  such  musical- 
comedy  situations?  The  Organisation  for  Eur()i)ean 
Economic  Co-op)eration  has  just  issued  a  lengthy  re¬ 
port  on  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States.  The  report  took 
some  lA  years  to  produce,  and  involved  a  2-month 
visit  to  the  U.S.  of  a  14-member  mission  from  7 
European  countries.  It  makes  several  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  dairy  products  in  member  countries,  with  a  v  iew 
to  lowering  the  price  of  these  commodities  to  the 
consumer.  Meanwhile,  the  memlier  countries 
squabble  amongst  themselves  because  the  price  of 
these  same  commodities  is  too  low.  Just  how  far¬ 
cical  is  it  possible  to  get? 

Food  industry  leads  in  welfare 

The  food  industry'  offers  the  highest  level  of  employee 
benefits  in  Britain.  This  is  the  indication  of  a  survey 
of  the  costs  of  personnel  administration  and  welfare 
amenities  undertaken  by  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Society.  This  sup|K)rts  the  findings  of  earlier  IWS 
surv'eys  on  pensions  and  sick  pay,  in  which  the  food 
industry  was  clearly  in  the  lead. 

The  new  survey  shows  that  a  representative  food 
manufacturing  company  might  well  spend  the 
equivalent  of  an  addition  of  nearly  18%  to  its  annual 
wage  and  salary  bill  on  employee  amenities,  com¬ 
pared  with  12%  in  engineering.  This  figure  would 
cover  medical  services,  canteens,  sports  and  social 
clubs,  sick  pay,  pensions,  holidays,  protective  cloth¬ 
ing,  works  magazines.  National  Insurance  and  com¬ 
mon  law  insurance. 

In  addition,  far  from  welfare  amenities  being  an 
alternative  to  good  pay,  in  the  food  indu.stry  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  high  pay  and  a  high  level  of  benefits  go 
together. 

The  survey  has  been  published  in  book  form  as 
The  £^sd  of  Welfare  in  Industry,  by  William  Dur¬ 
ham  (7s.  6d.).  Fifty-five  firms  took  part,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  British  industry,  ranging  from 
an  engineering  firm  with  250  employees  to  a  chemical 
concern  with  110,000.  Sixteen  of  the  55  firms  were 
in  the  food  industry.  The  period  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  the  financial  year  of  participating  com¬ 
panies  that  ended  during  IQ57. 

As  well  as  setting  out  the  results  of  the  survey,  the 
book  also  summarises  the  whole  question  of  fringe 
benefits,  and  sets  out  in  table  form  some  interesting 
information  about  the  comparative  levels  of  fringe 
benefits  and  social  security  in  a  number  of  European 
countries. 
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Milk  and  Chocolate 

The  Heart  and  Soul  of  Nestis’s — 2 

Last  month  we  described  the  preparation  of  condensed  milk  at  a  Nestle  factory.  In  this  second 
article  we  turn  our  attention  to  another  product  for  which  Nestle’s  are  famous — chocolate — 
and  describe  production  at  the  company's  factory  at  Hayes.  Middlesex. 


The  front  of  the  factory,  showing  the  main  entrance  and  the  administrative 
block  which  fronts  the  production  departments. 


THK  primary  product  result¬ 
ing  from  the  processing  of 
cocoa  beans  is  cocoa  liquor,  a 
liquid  slurry  containing  both  the 
cocoa  solids  and  the  butter  fat. 
Further  processing  is  often 
directed  to  the  separation  of  these 
two  constituents.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  chocolate,  of  course,  a 
higher  proportion  of  cocoa  butter 
is  required  than  is  found  in  the 
original  beans,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
customary  to  prepare  an  unsepar¬ 
ated  liquor  from  a  quantity  of  the 
beans  handled  and  to  reinforce 
this  with  butter  separated  from  a 
further  quantity  of  beans. 

This  process  is  followed  at  the 
Nestle  factory. 

Roasting 

When  the  beans  are  required  for 
chocolate  manufacture,  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  which  determines 
the  roasting  procedure  is  the 
desired  flavour  of  the  finished 
chocolate.  Where  the  beans  are 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cocoa  butter  and  ciKoa  jxiwder, 
however,  the  flavour  desired  in 
the  cocoa  powder  often  necessi¬ 
tates  a  rather  different  technique 
being  adopted.  Two  distinct 
operations  can,  therefore,  be  seen 
at  the  Nestle  factory.  Where  the 
beans  are  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  chocolate  they  are  roasted 
whole  in  spherical  Sirocco 
roasters,  after  first  Ix'ing  cleaned 
to  remove  all  extraneous  matter 
such  as  dust,  stones  and  grit. 
These  roasters  are  gas-fired  ma¬ 
chines  consisting  essentially  of  a 
shafted  spherical  container  which 
revolves  within  an  outer  cover  of 
the  same  shape.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  charging  of  the 
roaster  through  a  damix'red  chute 
entering  near  the  top  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  roast¬ 
ing  period  the  beans  can  be 
dropped  out  of  the  machine  at  the 
bottom. 


The  roasting  time  is  governed  by 
the  temjierature  reached  within 
the  machine,  which  is  automat¬ 
ically  recorded.  When  the  desired 
temperature  has  been  reached,  the 
beans  are  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
roaster  into  a  {X‘rforated  circular 
cooling  pan  where  they  are  stirred 
mechanically  until  cool.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  the  win¬ 
nower. 

In  the  winnowing  machine  the 
beans  are  cracked,  the  nibs  are 
separated  from  the  husk,  and  the 
germ  is  removed.  The  beans  are 
cracked  in  a  small  mill  and  passed 
into  a  revolving  cylinder  with 
graded  perforations.  A  current  of 
air  carries  away  husk  and  dusty 
material,  and  the  cleaned  nibs  are 
delivered  in  several  size-grades  at 
the  side  of  the  machine.  From 
here  they  are  removed  for  further 
processing. 

Roasting  for  cocoa 

When  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  butter, 
the  beans  are  treated  somewhat 
differently.  In  this  case  they  are 
very  lightly  roasted  and  then 


transferred  to  the  winnower.  The 
separated  nibs  are  then  fed  into 
cylindrical  gas  -  fired  roasters, 
where  they  are  given  a  treatment 
which  combines  roasting  with 
alkalisation.  The  beans  are 
sprayed  during  roasting  with 
water  and  alkali,  which  helps  in 
breaking  down  the  cell  walls  in 
the  nib,  releasing  starches  and 
colloids  and  improving  the 
susj)ension  in  water  of  the  result¬ 
ant  cocoa.  Chemical  changes  such 
as  the  reduction  of  acidity,  which 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  are  also  brought  about. 

Extraction  of  butter 

The  cocoa  bean  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  about  45%  fat — the  so- 
called  cocoa  butter.  For  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  butter,  the  roasted  nibs 
are  fed  into  a  compound  grinder 
consisting  of  a  coarse  first  stage 
and  a  finer  second  stage.  The 
liberation  of  the  fat  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  combined  with  the  frictional 
heat  generated,  results  in  the  mass 
becoming  liquefied,  and  the  liquor 
runs  from  the  machines  as  a  thick 
slurry  which  is  pumped  through  a 
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A  close  up  of 
one  of  the 
granite  -  lined 
conches. 


keep  it  in  liquid  form  during  the 
remainder  of  the  treatment. 

From  the  conches  the  liquid 
chocolate  is  punqx'd  into  holding 
tanks,  from  which  it  is  piped  to 
various  kettles  for  the  addition  of 
fruit,  nuts,  etc.  It  is  then  pumj)ed 
to  the  tempering  machines,  where 
the  temperature  is  carefully  ad¬ 
justed,  and  then  to  the  moulding 
machines. 


cooler  to  holding  tanks.  It  is  next 
pumped  to  a  series  of  water- 
cooled,  5-rolled  refiners,  from 
which  it  is  again  pumped  to  large 
storage  tanks. 

From  these  tanks  the  liquor  is 
pumped  to  ram-type  presses  for 
separation  of  the  butter  and 
solids.  The  butter  is  pressed  out 
through  thick  filter  pads  through 
which  it  runs  to  collect  at  the  base 
of  the  press.  From  here  it  is 
pumiced  again  to  a  plate  and 
frame  press  for  final  clarification 
and  is  then  drawn  off  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use  in  the  liquid  state  or  to  be 
moulded  into  blocks  for  storage. 

The  cocoa  solids  are  removed 
from  the  ram  press  as  hard  blocks, 
and  some  cocoa  is  shipped  in  this 
state  without  further  treatment. 
The  rest  is  fed  to  a  hammer  mill, 
where  it  is  crushed  and  ground 
before  being  cooled,  sieved  to  a 
desired  mesh,  and  bagged.  It  may 
be  sold  in  bulk  in  this  state,  filled 
off  into  tins  for  retail  sale,  or 
shipped  to  another  Nestle  factory 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  Milo, 
the  Nestle  chocolate  food  drink. 


Preparation  of  chocolate 

The  chocolate  liquor  prepared 
at  the  Hayes  factory  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for 
certain  speciality  lines.  The  bulk 
of  the  chocolate,  however,  consists 
of  the  milk  chocolate  for  which 
Nestle’s  are  justly  famous,  and 
this  receives  its  initial  preparation 
in  the  Ulster  factory.  A  mixture 
is  made  of  chocolate,  sugar  and 
condensed  milk,  and  this  is 
shipped  over  to  England  as  choco¬ 
late  ‘crumb."  During  proces¬ 
sing  at  the  Hayes  factory,  this 


One  of  the 
double  -  rolled 
melangeurs  in 
operation  in 
the  chocolate 
preparation  de¬ 
partment. 


crumb  is  first  reduced  in  hammer 
mills  and  then  weighed  into  large 
double  -  rolled  melangeurs,  in 
which  it  is  mixed  with  the  cocoa 
butter  and  kneaded  to  a  plastic 
state. 

From  the  melangeurs  the  choco¬ 
late  is  trucked  in  wheeled  hoppers 
to  the  refiners.  In  these  machines 
it  is  carried  over  a  series  of  5 
water-cooled  steel  rollers,  each  re¬ 
volving  at  a  different  speed,  which 
convert  it  to  a  fine  flaky  pow¬ 
der. 

In  an  alternative  ojx'ration,  the 
chocolate  crumb  or  the  basic  in¬ 
gredients  are  milled  together  and 
then  mixed  with  the  butter  in  a 
Bramigk  Micromixer  before  being 
refined. 

The  refined  powder  is  then 
transferred  to  granite  -  based 
conches,  where  it  is  rolled  by  steel 
rollers  for  anything  up  to  48  hr. 
or  longer.  The  oscillation  of  the 
roller  generates  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  the  chocolate  after  the  first 
few  hours  of  operation,  and  to 


Moulding 

In  the  moulding  machines  the 
chocolate  is  dejxisited  in  the  block 
moulds,  which  may  be  made  of 
either  plastic  or  metal.  The  filled 
moulds  are  carried  from  the  filling 
|X)int  over  tapping  tables,  which 
agitate  the  moukl  and  cause  any 
entrained  air  to  lx*  expelled.  The 
moulds  then  pass  on  a  continuous 
conveyor  through  cooling  cham¬ 
bers,  where  the  chocolate  is  hard¬ 
ened. 

After  emerging  from  the  cixiling 
tunnels  the  chocolate  is  demoulded 
automatically  on  to  a  conveyor 
consisting  of  travelling  metal 
trays,  which  carries  the  bhx'ks  of 
chocolate  to  the  wrapping  ma¬ 
chines. 

Confectionery 

In  the  preparation  of  enrobed 
chocolates,  the  first  stage  is  the 
preparation  of  the  centres.  For 
hard  centres,  the  ingredients  are 
weighed  out  on  a  batch  basis 
and  cooked  in  copper  or  stain¬ 
less  -  steel  steam  -  jacketed  pans 
equipped  with  stirrers.  When  the 
required  temjx'rature  has  been 
reached,  the  mixture  is  jwured 
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from  the  pans  into  stainless-steel 
tanks  carried  on  wheeled  trolleys, 
and  transferred  to  steel-topped 
tables  cooled  with  chilled  water. 
When  somewhat  hardened,  the 
mixture  is  rough-cut  into  large 
pieces  and  these  are  fed  through 
rolling  machines  which  press  them 
to  the  required  thickness.  The 
rolled  pieces  are  then  passed 
through  cutting  machines,  from 
which  they  emerge  on  to  a  canvas 
conveyor.  Here  small,  irregular 
and  damaged  pieces  are  removed. 
The  pieces  are  scattered  liberally 
with  starch  jxjwder  during  the  cut¬ 
ting  operation  to  prevent  them 
from  sticking  together. 

The  soft  centres  are  made  in  a 
cream  fondant  plant,  where  sugar, 
glucose  and  other  ingredients  are 
cooked  and  beaten  to  a  white 
cream.  Flavourings  and  colour¬ 
ing  matter  are  added  to  this  basic 
fondant  in  steam-jacketed  mix¬ 
ing  pans  according  to  the  type  of 
centre  desired. 

The  cream  is  ix)ured  from  these 
kettles  into  small  stainless-steel 
pans,  and  thence  into  the  hop|)er 
of  a  Mogul  or  starch-moulding 
machine.  In  this,  trays  of  starch 
pass  under  a  printing  head,  which 
presses  the  intended  shape  of  the 
centres  in  starch.  The  trays  then 
pass  under  a  depositor,  which  fills 
the  moulds  with  the  correct 
amount  of  the  centre  mixture.  If 
required,  comjK)site  centres  can 
be  made.  Thus,  in  one  machine, 
jam  and  cream  arc  contained  in  a 


A  twist  wrapper,  employed  for  en- 
closiiiK  chocolates  in  transparent  film 
wraps. 


divided  hopper,  and  the  deposi¬ 
tor  is  so  arranged  that  a  portion 
of  jam  is  injected  into  the  centre 
of  the  cream  as  this  is  filled  into 
the  starch  mould. 

The  trays  of  starch  leave  the 
machine  and  are  carried  by  an 
elevating  conveyor  and  deposited 
in  stacks  beside  the  machine.  The 
trays  of  centres  are  then  left  in 
these  stacks  for  about  8  hr.  to 
condition. 

When  the  centres  are  ready  for 
use,  the  trays  are  fed  into  another 
section  of  the  machine,  where  they 
are  inverted  mechanically.  The 
starch  falls  through  a  coarse 
vibrating  sieve,  and  is  carried  to 
the  conditioning  machine,  where 


Chocolates  leaving  the  enrober  and 
passing  on  to  the  conveyor  on  which 
they  are  decorated. 


it  is  dried  and  sieved  ready  for  re¬ 
use. 

The  centres  pass  through  a 
mechanical  brushing  device, 
which  cleans  them  of  adhering 
starch,  and  are  then  ready  for 
the  next  stage  of  manufacture. 

Enrobing 

This  consists  of  enrobing  with 
chocolate.  The  centres  are  first 
conditioned  to  the  temperature  of 
the  couverture  with  which  they 
are  to  be  covered,  and  are  then 
enrolled  at  the  base,  a  procedure 
known  as  pre-bottoming.  They 
then  jxiss  along  a  moving  con¬ 
veyor  to  the  enrobing  heads,  under 
which  they  pass  through  a  curtain 
of  liquid  chocolate  which  com¬ 


One  of  the  steam-jacketed  stainless- 
steel  mixing  pans  that  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  chocolate  centres. 


pletes  the  enrobing  process.  From 
the  enrobing  heads  they  |)ass  on 
to  a  wire  band  conveyor,  which  is 
oscillated  to  facilitate  the  drainage 
of  excess  couverture  from  the 
chocolates  and  to  regulate  the 
amount  remaining.  As  the  choco¬ 
lates  leave  this  band  they  pass  on 
to  another  section  of  conveyor, 
where  they  are  decorated  whilst 
the  couverture  is  still  soft.  They 
then  pass  through  an  overhead 
cooling  tunnel,  to  be  deposited  on 
to  a  small  length  of  conveyor  belt, 
from  which  they  are  removed  by 
small  stainless-steel  scoops  and 
packed  into  trays  lined  with 
glassine  pajx'r.  The  trays  are 
built  of  aluminium  to  a  standard 
tare,  and  all  production  is  check- 
weighed  as  it  |)asses  into  an  air- 
conditioned  room  for  storage  prior 
to  packing. 

Each  production  line  is  fitted 
with  a  metal-detector,  through 
which  the  chocolates  pass  before 
being  removed  from  the  line. 

Other  types 

Other  types  of  centre  are 
handled  in  slightly  different  ways. 
Thus  the  popular  crisix'tte  centres, 
a  chocolate-based  sandwich  bis¬ 
cuit,  is  made  from  a  chocolate 
paste  spread  on  to  wafer  biscuits. 
The  paste  is  mixed  in  a  small  pre¬ 
paration  room,  and  is  kept  mixed 
in  a  melangeur  beside  the  filling 
point  to  keep  it  in  a  spreadable 
consistency.  The  paste  is  spread 
by  hand,  the  resultant  sandwiches 
being  stacked  on  aluminium  trays 

{Concluded  on  page  469) 
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Fig.  1.  Loaves  from  flour  containing  various  proportions  of  high-protein  flour. 

The  Protein  Displacement  Process 

By  David  (i.  Klias 

The  fractionation  of  flour  into  protein-rich  and  protein-poor  fractions  has  aroused  much  inter¬ 
est  in  baking  circles  during  recent  months,  but  bakers  and  confectioners  are  perhaps  not  gener¬ 
ally  aware  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  process.  In  this  article,  the  author 
sets  out  simply  and  clearly  the  basic  details  of  protein  displacement  by  the  use  of  air  classifiers. 


CINCE  the  very  beginning  of  all 
^forms  of  flour  milling  systems, 
the  protein  content  of  the  final  pro¬ 
ducts  has  been  mainly  conditioned 
by  that  of  the  original  raw  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  those  products 
were  made,  and  thus  in  general 
bread  flours  have  been  milled  from 
the  harder  varieties  of  wheats,  and 
biscuit  and  cake  flours  from  the 
softer  varieties  of  wheat. 

However,  there  has  grown  up  in 
the  past  two  years  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  processes  by  means  of 
which  the  protein  content  of  the 
final  products  can  be  made 
significantly  different  from  that  of 
the  wheat  grist  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  milled  to  provide  these  pro- 

Thc  substance  of  this  article  was  first 
delivered  as  a  lecture  to  the  Norwegian 
Section  of  the  Scandinavian  Cereal  Chem¬ 
ists’  Association  at  Stavanger  in  May, 
1958. 


ducts.  Quite  a  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  these  processes  and  pro¬ 
ducts  have  appeared  in  the  litera¬ 
ture,  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  explanation 
in  relatively  simple  terms  of  the 
basic  facts  underlying  these  i)ro- 
cesses.  It  is  this  explanation 
which  I  hope  to  give. 

Structure  of  grain 

In  order  to  do  so,  it  will  In' 
necessary  to  consider  first  the  ele¬ 
mentary  anatomy  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial — the  wheat  grain.  In  Fig. 
2  I  have  assumed  that  the  bran 
and  the  germ  have  been  removed, 
and  we  are  considering  a  trans¬ 
verse  section  of  the  endosperm. 
This  has  a  cellular  structure  (not, 
of  course,  as  regular  as  depicted) 
and  a  single  endosperm  cell  is 
shown  on  the  right.  This  consists 
of  a  box  with  extremely  thin  cel¬ 
lulose  walls  (so  thin  and  trans¬ 


parent  that  this  cellulose  can 
scarcely  be  seen  even  under  the 
microscope  without  spc'cial  stain¬ 
ing),  and  filled  with  starch  gran¬ 
ules  having  diameters  f)f  i  to  40 
microns.  These  granules  are  not 
evenly  distributed  in  size — for 
there  are  quite  a  number  between 
I  and  10  microns  diameter,  rela¬ 
tively  few  between  10  and  20  mi¬ 
crons  diameter,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  between  20  and  40  microns. 
The  space  between  these  granules 
is  filled  with  a  continuous  phase 
of  material  which  was  originally 
fluid  in  the  developing  grain — and 
it  is  this  material  which  contains 
the  proteins,  and  much  of  the 
mineral  matter,  colouring  matter, 
and  enzyme  content  of  the  endo¬ 
sperm.  Because  of  its  function 
and  its  general  shape  when  broken 
up,  this  proteinaceous  matrix 
material  has  been  termed 
“wedge”  or  interstitial  protein. 
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Fig.  2.  The  elementary  anatomy  of  the  wheat  grain  (left)  with  (riftht)  diagram  of 
a  single  endosperm  cell. 


HARD  WHEAT  FLOUR 
SHOWING- 

(I)  ENDOSPERM  AGGLOMERATES 
f2)  STARCH  GRANULES 
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SOFT  WHEAT  FLOUR 
SHOWING- 

(1)  ENDOSPERM  AGGLOMERATES 

(2)  STARCH  GRANULES 

(3)  BROKEN  STARCH 

(4)  BROKEN  MATRIX 


Fig.  3.  Diagrammatic  comparison  of  hard  and  soft  flours. 
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Fig.  4.  The  size  distribution  of  the  components  of  soft  wheat  flour. 


Milling 

During  the  normal  milling  pro¬ 
cess,  these  endosperm  cells  break 
up,  but  they  tend  to  do  so  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  original  wheat.  If 
this  was  "  hard,”  then  the  cells 
tend  to  break  across  but  persist 
as  recognisable  “grits” — where¬ 
as  with  a  ‘  ‘  soft  ’ '  wheat  the  cell 
contents  tend  to  spill  out  in  irregu¬ 
lar  masses,  (This  is  incidentally 
res|X)nsible  for  the  difference  to 
the  touch  of  the  two  types  of 
flour.)  In  both  cases,  of  course, 
some  large  starch  granules,  some 
small  starch  granules,  and  some 
broken  protein  matrix  will  also  be 
present,  and  this  is  illustrated  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  3,  show¬ 
ing  a  typical  “  hard  ”  and  “  soft  ” 
wheat  flour. 

It  is  |X)ssible  by  means  of  the 
optical  microscope,  or  better  still 
the  electron  microscope,  to  make 
measurements  of  the  respective 
sizes  of  these  constituents,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

At  this  point  I  should  mention 
that  all  the  measurements  I  shall 
quote  are  nominal,  and  are 
rounded -off  for  convenience,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  quote  exact  figures 
unless  one  is  dealing  with  regular¬ 
shaped  particles  such  as  spheres; 
and  flour  particles  are  anything 
but  regular! 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  40  mi¬ 
crons  upwards  the  flour  comprises 
mainly  aggregates  of  endosperm, 
and  these  will  naturally  have  the 
same  composition  (and  therefore 
protein  content)  as  the  original 
endosperm.  Between  15  and  40 
microns  the  fraction  consists 
largely  of  starch  granules,  and 
thus  the  protein  content  of  this 
fraction  must  be  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  original 
flour.  Below  15  microns  the  frac¬ 
tion  consists  of  small  starch  gran¬ 
ules,  broken  portions  of  large 
starch  granules,  and  broken  por¬ 
tions  of  protein  matrix — and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  overall  com¬ 
position  this  fraction  must  obvi¬ 
ously  have  a  higher  protein  con¬ 
tent  than  the  original  flour. 

Fractionation  of  particles 

Thus,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that 
in  order  to  displace  the  protein 
content  of  flours,  it  is  necessary 
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device  owing  to  frictional  losses 
on  the  walls — and  this  in  turn 
would  mean  that  the  cut-|X)int 
could  not  be  sharp  enough  for  our 
purposes.  However,  this  difficulty 
can  lx*  overcome  by  spinning  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  at  the  same 
speed  as  that  of  the  air — and  this 
can  be  done  by  mounting  the  outer 
wall  and  the  inner  wall,  together 
with  the  fan  which  supplies  the 
neressary  air  driving  force,  on  the 
same  shaft  as  shown.  Thus  the 
stock  and  its  carrying  air  enter 
the  separating  zone  tangentially, 
the  air  spirals  through  the  cham¬ 
ber,  carrying  with  it  all  particles 
smaller  than  a  certain  size  and 
goes  out  centrally  through  the  fan. 
Particles  greater  than  the  critical 
size  will  remain  outside  the  classi¬ 
fying  zone,  of  course,  and  can  be 
removed.  The  critical  size  at 
which  the  separation  takes  jdace 
will  depend  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  classifying  chamber,  and  on 
the  quantity  and  speed  of  the  air, 
and  on  the  density  of  the  stock 
used — and  it  will  be  appreciated 
that  these  can  all  Ix'  readily  con¬ 
trolled. 

Two  other  important  points 
should  be  stated  here — firstly,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  fine  ma¬ 
terial  present  in  flour  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  adhere  strongly  to  the 
coarser  particles,  and  thus  some 
methcxl  of  disaggregation  prior  to 
classification  must  be  employed. 
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TYPICAL  SEPARATIONS  FROM  UNGROUND 

Fig.  10.  Typical  separations  from  unground  flour. 


FLOUR 


Secondly,  the  coarse  stock  must 
be  continuously  removed  from  the 
system  or  the  classifier  will 
rapidly  choke  up.  These  matters 
have  been  solved  in  one  particular 
type  of  classifier  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  separations  on  a 
commercial  scale  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9. 

Pre-grinding 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  over  40  micron  fraction  in 
each  case  consists  of  portions  of 

HARD  WHEAT  FLOUR 


SIZE  range 0-1 : 
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PROTEIN  6*4 

PROTEIN  12I 

TYPICAL  SEPARATIONS  FROM  GROUND  FLOUR 

Fig.  9.  Separations  from  soft  and  hard  wheat  flour  after  impact  grinding. 


endosperm,  which  in  turn  are 
made  up  of  starch  granules  bound 
together  with  the  protein  matrix 
material.  If  this  material  could 
be  reduced  to  its  component  parts, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  process 
could  be  considerably  improved. 
Unfortunately,  grinding  these 
agglomerates  on  the  roller  mill 
type  of  size-reducer  involves  the 
breaking  up  of  the  individual 
.starch  granules  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  deterioration  of  baking  quality 
of  the  products — and  also,  of 
course,  means  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  very  small  starch  pieces 
will  now  find  their  way  into  the 
"under  15  microns"  fraction 
with  a  corresponding  dilution  of 
the  protein  content  of  that  ma¬ 
terial. 

However,  this  problem  has 
been  solved  by  the  application  of 
certain  tyjies  of  specialised  impact 
grinding.  In  one  particular 
machine  of  this  nature,  flour  is 
fed  between  two  parallel  discs 
(one  of  which  rotates  at  high 
speed)  which  are  fitted  with  a  large 
number  of  pins.  In  its  passage 
from  the  centre  of  the  discs  to  the 
collecting  volute  on  the  outside 
the  flour  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  large  number  of  high-speed 
air  vortices — and  in  its  jiassage 
through  these  a  considerable 
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measure  of  size  reduction  takes 
place  without  a  significant  increase 
in  starch  damage. 

With  a  combination  of  such  a 
grinder  and  a  classifier,  the  ex¬ 
pected  improvement  in  efficiency 
of  the  protein  displacement  system 
becomes  a  fact. 

I  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly 
at  this  stage  that  the  yield  figures 
and  protein  contents  obtained  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  indeed  on  the 
original  nature  of  the  material — 
and  thus  the  examples  I  have 
shown  must  only  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  the  type  of  results  which 
can  be  obtained.  It  might  also  be 
thought  that  further  grinding  of 
the  over  40-micron  fraction  could 
result  in  even  greater  yields  of  the 
other  products,  and  while  this  is 
true  to  some  extent  it  is  only 
rarely  that  such  a  process  could 
be  considered  as  a  commercial 
proposition,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  grinding  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  extra  yields.  It  would 
appear,  in  fact,  as  if  some  of  the 
agglomerates  even  in  soft  wheat 
flour  have  some  hard  wheat  pro¬ 
perties. 

Commercial  applications 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  can  yield  on  a  commercial 
scale,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  flours  having  half  the 
original  protein  content  and 
double  the  original  protein  con¬ 
tent.  And,  of  course,  any  protein 
value  between  these  limits  can  lx* 
achieved  by  suitable  mixing  of  the 
fractions  or  by  suitable  movement 
of  the  cut-points. 

Such  products  are  relatively 
new,  of  course,  and  show  many 
differences  from  the  type  of  flours 
which  millers  have  been  used  to 
dealing  with  for  many  years. 
Figs.  5,  6  and  7  show  thc‘se 
differences  as  seen  under  an 
optical  microscope. 

The  “  fines  ”  fraction,  or  high- 
protein  flour,  is  more  akin  to  face 
powder  in  texture  than  normal 
flour,  and  naturally  presents  cer¬ 
tain  handling  problems,  which  are 
not,  however,  insoluble.  Having 
a  high  protein  content  it  can  be 
used  as  a  source  of  that  material ; 
for  example,  in  re|)lacing  hard 
wheat  protein  in  a  baker’s  flour. 


The  medium  fraction  of  low- 
protein  flour  apjx'ars  to  fulfil  a 
requirement  for  si)ecialised  cake 
flour,  or  possibly  for  use  in  pre¬ 
mixes,  while  the  coarse  fractions 
or  medium  protein  flour,  having 
the  same  chemical  constitution  as 
the  original  material  but  with  a 
restricted  particle  size  range, 
should  be  of  value  to  the  biscuit 
manufacturer. 

Apart  from  these,  of  course,  a 
plant  of  this  type  has  considerable 
value  in  enabling  a  miller  in  a 
hard  wheat  area  to  produce  a  soft 
flour,  or  enabling  the  soft-wheat 
miller  to  produce  flours  of  higher 
protein  content  than  this  original 
wheat. 

h'urthermore,  the  flexibility 
which  the  plant  confers  upon  the 
user  in  enabling  him  to  “  tailor” 
the  protein  content  of  his  products 
to  the  requirements  of  his  custom¬ 
ers,  irrespective  of  the  wheats  he 


Among  the  articles  included  in 
Bulletin  No.  64  recently  circu¬ 
lated  to  members  of  the  British 
Baking  Industries  Research  As¬ 
sociation  is  one  dealing  with  the 
construction  of  bread  cooling  and 
storage  rooms. 

It  mentions  that  the  quality  of 
bread  when  it  reaches  the  cus¬ 
tomer  depends  not  only  on  the 
quality  of  the  loaf  leav’ing  the  oven 
but  also  on  the  length  of  time  be¬ 
tween  baking  and  sale  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
stored  in  lx>tween.  Present  day 
conditions,  and  particularly  the 
difficulties  of  night  baking,  have 
tended  to  lengthen  the  time  be¬ 
tween  baking  and  sale,  although 
the  interval  is  rarely  long  enough 
to  permit,  or  justify,  recourse  to 
the  use  of  deep  freezing.  Instead, 
therefore,  increasing  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  storage  of  bread 
under  controlled  conditions  of 
tem[x;rature  and  humidity  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation  of  moisture  and 
encourage  the  retention  of  soft¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
velo{)ment  of  rope,  mould  and  off- 


is  using,  can  only  be  of  immense 
value — particularly  in  view  of  the 
probable  future  trends  in  baking 
practice  towards  specifying  the 
chemical  requirements  of  their 
flours  much  more  exactly  than  at 
present. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
new  products  almost  invariably 
find  new  and  specialised  uses,  and 
although  a  baker  today  might  con¬ 
sider  a  flour  with  say  3%  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  be  unsuitable  for  his  pre¬ 
sent  purposes,  which  of  us  would 
prophesy  that  such  would  still  be 
the  situation  in  a  few  years  time? 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  laboratory  work  on  these  pro¬ 
cesses  (which  is  always  ahead  of 
commercial  scale  work,  of  course) 
flours  have  been  produced  having 
protein  contents  as  high  as  40% 
and  as  low  as  2%,  and  these  may 
well  have  specific  value  in  the 
markets  of  the  future. 


flavours  must  be  avoided.  The 
article  recommends  the  tempera¬ 
tures  and  humidities  which  should 
lx*  maintained  and  the  floor  space 
required  jxt  sack  of  28  oz.  or  14 
oz.  loaves. 

Because  this  is  a  new  and  un¬ 
usual  problem,  architects  and 
builders  are  generally  unfamiliar 
with  the  form  of  construction  and 
the  Ix'st  materials  to  use  to  meet 
the  required  conditions;  much  de¬ 
tail  on  these  points  is  given  in  the 
article.  In  particular,  attention  is 
drawn  to  sfx'cial  precautions 
which  must  Ix'  taken  to  prevent 
condensation  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  regarding  the  type 
of  wall  finish  to  ix‘rmit  frequent 
washing  down  and  prevent  the 
build  up  of  mf)uld  and  rope 
spores. 

In  the  same  issue  there  is  an 
article  dealing  with  the  seepage  of 
jam  in  swiss  rolls.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  tf)  give  a  complete  sjx'ci- 
fication  to  use  in  buying  jam  but 
the  effect  of  the  recijx*  and  method 
of  making  the  sponge  on  seepage 
is  fully  discussed. 


Storage  o(  Bread 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Electrical 
Stunning  of  Pigs-1 

by  Sv.  >logens  BlornguisE*^ 

Extensive  investigations  on  electrical  stunning  of  pigs  have  been  carried  out  in  Denmark. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  summarising  the  results  of  the  findings. 


I.  ELECTRICAL  STUNNING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  ITS  USE 

Introduction 

TN  many  countries  it  has  been 
-^■found  desirable  to  introduce 
some  means  of  anaesthetising  pigs 
prior  to  their  slaughter.  This  has 
been  for  humane  reasons,  as  it  is 
generally  believed  that  shackling 
and  hoisting  a  pig  by  a  hind  leg 
with  an  iron  chain  before  sticking 
is  very  painful  to  the  animal.  It 
therefore  seems  desirable  to  render 
the  pigs  unconscious  prior  to  this 
process. 

It  was  hoped  that  anaesthetising 
the  pigs  might  also  prevent  strugg¬ 
ling  during  hoisting,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  the  meat. 

Anaesthetising  is  now  compul¬ 
sory  in  several  countries,  among 
others  in  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  (iermany,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Denmark 
stunning  of  pigs  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory  as  of  July  I,  1954.  The 
measure  was  relaxed  February  i, 

1955,  reinstituted  May  i, 

1956. 

In  the  intervening  period,  some 
investigations  regarding  electrical 
stunning  were  carried  out  by  the 
Danish  Meat  Research  Institute 
(Slagteriernes  Forskningsinstitut). 
Both  stunning  technique  and  the 
effects  on  meat  quality  were  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  mainly  the  results  of 
some  of  these  experiments  which 
are  described  in  this  article. 

In  Denmark,  some  experiments 
have  also  been  carried  out  by  a 
committee  on  slaughtering  methods 
(Slagtemetodeudvalget)  appointed 
by  the  Danish  Academy  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Sciences  (Akademiet  for  de 

•  Danish  Meat  Res«'arch  Institute, 
Roskilde,  Denmark. 


Fig.  I.  Two- 
hand  tongs, 
model  Sie¬ 
mens,  Den¬ 
mark. 


tekniske  Videnskaber).  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  some  of  this  work  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  committee  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ATV  group. ' 

Methods  of  stunning 

Only  electrical  stunning,  which 
is  the  most  commonly  employed 
method  of  anaesthetising  pigs  in 
Europe,  will  be  considered  in  this 
article.  Two  other  methods  are  of 
practical  interest — namely,  shoot¬ 
ing  and  carbon  dioxide  stunning. 
Shooting  is  a  rather  slow  method 
and  hardly  practicable  when  the 
rate  of  killing  exceeds  50  pigs  per 
hr.  In  addition,  shooting  very 
often  gives  rise  to  blood  splashes 
in  the  meat. 

Carbon  dioxide  stunning  has 
only  recently  been  developed  into 
commercial  use,  primarily  by 
Messrs,  (ieo.  A.  Hormel  and  Co., 
Austin,  .Minn.,  U.S.A.  Its  use  re¬ 
quires  somewhat  elaborate  instal¬ 
lations,  and  so  far  the  method  has 
been  feasible  primarily  for  o|X'ra- 
tions  involving  the  slaughter  of 
250-600  pigs  per  hr.  Develop¬ 
ment  work  is,  however,  going  on 
in  Denmark  to  adapt  the  methixl 
for  slaughterhouses  with  a  killing 
rate  between  75  and  250  pigs  per 
hr.  A  quite  efficient  installation 


for  this  purpose  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Messrs.  N.  E.  Wernberg, 
Hellerup,  Denmark,  and  it  has 
now  been  installed  in  about  10 
plants,  t 

Techniques  used  in  Electrical 
Stunning 

Since  1922  and  up  to  1954,  elec¬ 
trical  stunning  was  used  by  two  to 
four  plants  in  Denmark.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  opinion  in  the  trade  in 
Denmark  was  that  electrical  stun¬ 
ning  had  some  disadvantages, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  meat. 

Various  stunning  tongs  and  their  use 

Two-hand  tongs.  In  Denmark, 
electrical  stunning  is  most  com¬ 
monly  carried  out  with  stunning 
tongs  equipped  with  two  electrodes 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  electrodes 
are  ring-shaped  and  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  surface 
consists  of  a  series  of  rather  dumb 
points  which  will  not  penetrate  the 
skin  when  the  electrodes  are 
pressed  against  the  head  of  the 

f  bacon  factory  recently  opened  t)y 
M.  Hywater  and  Co.,  Lttl.,  in  Birming¬ 
ham  is  e(]uipi)ed  for  CO,  amesthetisation 
(Food  Masi^kactiire,  33,  257,  June,  1958) 
— Ei>. 
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animal.  Inside  the  ring  is  a  rub¬ 
ber  sponge. 

Stunning  is  effected  when  the 
tongs  are  applied  on  the  head  of 
the  animal  and  the  current 
switched  on.  Some  tongs  contain 
a  built-in  switch  which  will  turn 
on  the  current  when  the  arms  of 
the  tongs  move  towards  one 
another.  Various  devices  whereby 
the  stunner  could  turn  the  cur¬ 
rent  on  at  will  have  been  tested  but 
were  found  impractical. 

One-hand  tongs.  One-hand 
tongs  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  may  also 
be  used.  On  this  model  the  elec¬ 
trodes  are  rectangular  instead  of 
circular,  but  otherwise  of  much  the 
same  construction  as  the  two-hand 
tongs. 

Another  type  of  one-hand  tongs 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  They  have 
somewhat  larger  electrodes  and  a 
special  handle.  When  the  handle 
is  pulled  down,  the  electrodes 
move  towards  one  another  and  the 
current  is  switched  on.  This  type 
is  generally  considered  rather  slow 
to  work  with. 

Tongs  with  three  electrodes. 
Tongs  with  three  electrodes  such 
as  those  shown  in  Fig.  4  have  also 
been  used  occasionally.  They  are 
no  longer  in  use  in  Denmark  since 
their  use  requires  that  the  animal 
be  in  a  fixed  position,  generally  in 
a  trap,  when  stunning  is  carried- 
out. 

Electrodes.  In  Denmark,  elec¬ 
trodes  with  dumb  points  are  gener¬ 
ally  used,  while  in  other  countries 
electrodes  with  very  sharp  points 
are  employed.  It  seems  certain 
that  they  ensure  better  electrical 
contact  between  the  electrode  and 
the  animal,  but  for  humane 
reasons  such  equipment  is  not 
used  in  Denmark. 


Previously,  the  electrodes  were 
usually  dipped  in  a  dilute  salt 
solution  to  increase  the  density  of 
the  current.  However,  salt  solu¬ 
tions  are  rather  corrosive,  and 
plain  water  has  therefore  been 
tested;  it  works  satisfactorily,  as 
enough  electrolyte  to  ensure  satis¬ 
factory  conductance  is  already 
present  on  the  skin  of  the  animal. 

Technique  of  stunning — tradi¬ 
tional  method.  Up  to  1956,  the 
stunning  of  pigs  was  generally  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Denmark  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  10-18  pigs  were  first 
led  into  the  sticking  pen,  filling 
this  almost  up.  The  stunner  then 
placed  the  electrodes  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  pigs  just  behind  the 
ears.  The  pig  then  stiffened  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  The  stunner  gen¬ 
erally  attempted  to  guide  its  fall 

COUPLING 


with  the  tongs  and  one  of  his  legs 
to  prevent  bone  fractures.  When 
the  pig  was  lying  on  the  floor,  the 
operator  generally  attempted  to 
move  one  of  the  electrodes  so  that 
it  was  placed  over  one  eye  of  the 
pig.  It  was  believed  that  in  this 
way  the  current  more  effectively 
reached  the  brain  and  thereby 
more  efficiently  accomplish  anaes¬ 
thesia.  The  stunner  moved  on  to 
the  next  pig  after  10  to  15  sec.  of 
stunning.  After  a  period  where  the 
pig  rested  on  the  floor,  another 
oj>erator  put  the  shackle  on  one  of 
the  hind  legs  and  pulled  the  pig  to 
the  elevator.  It  was  then  hoisted 
up  and  stuck. 

When  one-hand  tongs  are  used, 
the  technique  is  much  the  same, 
only  some  operators  find  it  more 
difficult  to  guide  the  fall  of  the 
animal.  With  the  K-  and  L-type 
tongs  (h'ig.  3)  it  is  not  possible  to 
move  one  electrode  into  contact 
with  the  animal’s  eye. 

Short  interval  method.  Work  of 
the  above-mentioned  ATV  group 
confirmed  that  electrical  stunning 
carried  out  in  the  traditional 
fashion  as  indicated  above  does 
cause  quality  impairments  in  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  pigs  by 
causing  blood  splashes  of  a  serious 
nature  in  up  to  about  0  5  to  1% 
of  the  carcasses. 

This  led  the  ATV  group  to  pro- 


BAR  OPEN  AND 


CURRENT  ON 

Fig.  3.  One-hand  tongs,  model  K  and  L,  Denmark. 
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Fig.  4  Three 
electrode  tongs, 
model  Scher- 
mer,  Germany. 


pose  and  to  test  in  practice  a 
method  which  they  named  the 
short-interval  method,  by  which 
the  pigs  are  stuck  a  few  seconds 
after  termination  of  the  stunning 
itself.  This  method  is  now  in  use 
in  most  plants  in  Denmark.  Where 
it  can  be  carried  out,  it  constitutes 
a  considerable  improvement  with 
regard  to  blood  splashes. 

Stunning  by  this  method  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  following  way:  the 
pigs  are  led  into  the  sticking  pen 
and  the  shackle  is  placed  on  a  hind 
leg  of  a  pig  and  the  pig  is  pulled 
by  the  shackle  across  the  floor  to 
the  elevator.  When  the  pig  is  near 
the  elevator,  stunning  is  begun; 
simultaneously,  the  shackle  is 
placed  in  the  elevator.  Stunning 
is  continued  while  the  pig  is  going 
up  the  elevator.  Sticking  must 
take  place  not  later  than  5  sec. 
after  the  tongs  are  removed  from 
the  pig’s  head.  Because  of  this  re¬ 
quirement,  this  method  cannot  be 
put  into  practice  easily  in  many 
foreign  plants,  where  there  may  be 
one  or  even  several  floors  between 
the  stunning  and  the  sticking  pens. 
Even  in  Denmark  there  are  several 
plants  where  the  distance  is  so 
great  that  the  method  has  not  been 
found  practicable. 

The  method  has  a  further  dis¬ 
advantage.  As  can  easily  be  seen, 
it  is  a  considerable  temptation  for 
the  workers  to  change  their 
method  of  work  and  carry  the 
stunning  out  in  such  a  fashion  that 


the  pig  is  first  pulled  up  to  the 
elevator  and  hoisted  up  before 
stunning  is  begun.  This  is  very 
easy  in  operation,  but  of  course 
violates  the  basic  principle.  Close 
supervision  is  therefore  required 
to  ensure  that  the  short-interval 
method  is  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  our  various 
attempts  to  use  other  means  to 
avoid  blood  splashes  is  given. 
These  may  be  of  interest  because 
the  short  interval  method  is  not 
always  easy  to  employ,  and  also 
because,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
the  latter  sometimes  seems  to  have 
certain  other  disadvantages;  for 
example,  while  blood  splashes  are 
avoided,  lung  bleedings  are  found 
to  the  same  effect  as  when  the  tra¬ 
ditional  method  is  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  stiffness  of  carcass  seems 
to  increase  when  the  short-inter¬ 
val  method  is  used.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  pig  is  stuck 
while  in  a  maximum  contracted 
state. 

While  blood  splashes  seem  to  be 
almost  eliminated,  diffuse  bleed¬ 
ings  also  seem  to  be  more  frequent 
than  when  the  traditional  method 
is  used.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pigs  are  in  a  contrac¬ 
ted  state  and  that  fractures  may 
therefore  more  easily  occur  than 
when  the  pigs'  muscles  are  re¬ 
laxed,  as  after  traditional  stun¬ 
ning. 


Electrical  current  and  potential 

In  Denmark,  70-90  v.  are  used, 
usually  with  a  frequency  of  50 
Hertz,  this  being  that  of  the  usual 
power  supply. 

With  a  potential  of  about  75  v. 
between  the  electrodes,  a  current 
of  about  0-2-0-3  amp.  flows  be¬ 
tween  the  electrodes  when  they 
are  behind  the  ears.  When  one  of 
the  electrodes  is  moved  up  over  the 
eye,  the  current  rises  to  0-5-0-8 
amp. 

These  figures  apply  when  the 
skin  of  the  pig  is  dry  and  when  the 
electrodes  are  well  insulated  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  tongs.  If 
the  pig  is  wet,  the  current  may  rise 
to  from  0-6-0-8  amp. 

The  ratio  between  the  flow  of  cur¬ 
rent  over  the  skin  from  one  elec¬ 
trode  to  another  a  nd  the  flow  through 
the  brain  has  not  been  studied. 

If  the  insulation  of  the  elec¬ 
trodes  from  the  rest  of  the  tongs  is 
reduced,  for  instance  by  dipping 
the  tongs  in  brine,  the  total  flow  of 
current  also  rises  markedly,  often 
up  to  0-8  amp.  for  dry  pigs  and 
I -I  amp.  for  wet  pigs.  We  have 
found  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  up  to  0  5  amp.  may  flow 
over  the  wet  surface  of  the  tongs. 

II.  EFFECT  OF  ELECTRICAL  STUN- 
MING  ON  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE 
ANIMAL 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
electricity  on  the  brain  of  an 
animal  and  general  observation 
on  the  effect  of  electrical  stunning 
of  pigs  enables  us  to  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  of  the  physiological 
state  of  the  animal  when  exposed 
to  electrical  stunning. 

When  the  current  first  stimu¬ 
lates  the  brain,  all  the  skeletal 
muscles  go  into  a  maximum  con¬ 
traction,  i.e.  a  tonic  cramp.  As  a 
consequence,  the  blood  stream 
through  the  capillaries  of  the 
muscles  is  considerably  reduced. 
The  electrical  stimulation  tempor¬ 
arily  depresses  the  activity  of  the 
heart,  and  the  blood  pressure  rises 
in  the  veins  to  more  than  twice 
the  normal.'  This  leads  to  in¬ 
creased  blood  pressure  in  the 
arteries  as  well. 

Once  the  current  is  switched  off, 
the  tonic  cramps  persist  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  the  animal’s  muscles 
relax  for  a  few  seconds,  after 
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which  a  rhythmic  cramp,  the  so- 
called  clonus,  appears,  with  walk- 
ing-like  movements  of  the  limbs. 
This  usually  lasts  30-45  sec.  Then 
follows  a  period  of  general  paraly¬ 
sis  before  the  pig  slowly  returns  to 
consciousness. 

Loss  of  consciousness.  An  im¬ 
portant  problem  is  whether  elec¬ 
trical  stunning  of  pigs  does  render 
the  animals  insensible  to  pain,  or 
if  they  are  merely  paralysed. 

No  means  exist  whereby  a  final 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  One  can  look  at  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  humans  after  electro¬ 
shock  treatment.  From  observa¬ 
tions  by  Leduc,"  Zimmern’  and 
Hertz, '  it  is  known  that  at  least  a 
low  density  of  electrical  current 
may  lead  to  paralysis  while  the 
person  is  still  sensible  to  pain. 
Higher  densities  are  known  to  lead 
to  loss  of  memory,  but  since  this 
applies  also  to  events  taking  place 
immediately  prior  to  the  electro¬ 
shock,  no  completely  conclusive 
information  may  be  obtained  from 
such  persons.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  that  a  true  nar¬ 
cosis  is  obtained. 

With  animals,  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  even  more  complicated. 
The  ATV  group*  felt  that  when  the 
animal  shows  complete  absence  of 
any  reflexes  when  the  cornea  is 
touched,  a  true  narcosis  exists. 

In  experimenting  with  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  type  mentioned  above, 
we  made  the  observation  that  if 
the  pig  slips  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
electrodes  during  the  first  seconds 
of  stunning  it  will  jump  up  and 
run  away  shrieking  and  trying  to 
hide  among  the  other  pigs.  Thus 
it  seems  to  have  sensed  real  pain. 
Roos  and  Koopman’  also  con¬ 
cluded  from  physiological  studies 
that  electrical  stunning  stimulates 
the  nervous  system  but  does  not  of 
necessity  bring  the  animal  in  a 
condition  resembling  narcosis. 
Placing  one  of  the  electrodes  on 
one  of  the  pig's  eyes  as  is  ordin¬ 
arily  done  is  likely  to  make  the 
current  more  effectively  stimulate 
the  brain,  since  electrical  resist¬ 
ance  is  relatively  low  in  the  eye, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  maximum 
stimulation  of  the  brain  is  then 
obtained.  When  the  current  has 
been  applied  for  some  seconds, 
unconsciousness  seems  to  be  estab¬ 


lished.  This  has  been  concluded 
by  the  ATV  group,'  through 
demonstration  of  the  animals' 
failure  to  show  the  corneal  reflex 
from  a  half  to  several  minutes 
after  stunning  when  the  pigs  had 
been  exposed  to  the  current  for  8 
sec.  Croft"  stressed  that  sufficient 
density  of  current  is  indisjjensable 
for  establishment  of  unconscious¬ 
ness.  If  the  stunning  operator  is 
tired  and  does  not  press  the  elec¬ 
trodes  hard  on  to  the  pig,  or  if  the 
pig  is  very  dirty  or  has  heavy 
bristles,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
current  may  produce  pain,  cramps 
and  even  paralysis,  rather  than 
unconsciousness. 

We  have  tested  this  problem 
further  by  using  two-hand  tongs 
dipped  in  tap  water  and  moving 
the  electrodes  up  to  the  eye  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  stunning.  We  found 
that  a  voltage  of  75  v.  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  loss  of  corneal  re¬ 
flex  for  more  than  60  sec.,  which 
we  consider  a  reasonable  require¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  that  a  voltage  of 
85  V.  was  necessary  when  one- 
hand  tongs  were  used. 

These  figures  must  be  taken 
with  some  reservation,  since  the 
in.sulated  part  of  the  tongs  will 
always  be  damp  and  the  surface 
moisture  will  contain  small 
amounts  of  electrolytes.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  this  means  that  a 
current  of  up  to  0  5  amp.  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  diverted  and  follow  the 
surface  of  the  tongs  between  the 
electrodes.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  stunning  may  be  less  effec¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  seem  safe  to  recommend  a 
voltage  higher  than  go  v.  The 
AT\'^  group  recommended  the  use 
of  tongs  built  of  some  insulating 
material  rather  than  the  usual  steel 
tongs. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Preserving 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  processing  in 
recent  years  that  the  pool  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  has  become 
too  great  for  any  single  brain.  It 
was  therefore  a  felicitous  idea  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  (i.  Hempel,  of  the 
Dr.  Serger  and  Hempel  publish¬ 
ing  house,  to  invite  a  team  of 
leading  experts  to  write  a  compre¬ 
hensive  reference  work  on  all  as- 
jjects  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pre¬ 
serving  and  canning.  The  work 
has  been  edited  and  partly  written 
by  Dr.  Nehring,  a  food  chemist, 
and  Mr.  Krause,  Secretary  of  the 
German  Federal  Association  of 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Process¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Though  styled  “  13th  Edition," 
the  work*  is  completely  new  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  name,  which  has  been 
inherited  from  an  earlier  publica¬ 
tion.  The  book  gives  a  very 
ample  account  of  up-to-date  Ger¬ 
man  practice.  No  claim  is  made 
as  to  complete  coverage  of  all  the 
many  processing  methods  actually 
encountered  in  practice,  but  all 
the  typical  methods  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  a  competent,  if  concise, 
description.  Much  space  has  been 
dev'oted  to  scientific,  technological 
and  economic  questions. 

•  Konseeventechnisches  Taschenlnich. 
Hy  I’r.  Nehriiig  and  Hans  Kraus«*. 

1 3th  (cnmi)l»‘tely  revisetl)  «-diti()n.  (In 
fit  rinan.)  N’t  rlag  Dr.  S«-rg*T  and  Hcmjxl, 
Hriinswick.  i'>58.  Pp.  (••<lit<>rial)  <>73. 
I’rice  not  availal)!).. 


.lam-.Making  Iho  Modern  Way 

In  our  July  issue,  we  published 
under  the  above  title  an  article 
describing  the  installation  of  auto¬ 
matic  equipment  in  the  German 
factory  of  Schwartauer  Werke 
A.(i.  by  Robert  Kellie  and  Son. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
article  gives  the  impression  that 
the  jar  filling  equipment  was  also 
installed  by  this  firm.  In  fact,  the 
filling  equipment  used  was  made 
by  the  German  firm  of  Ganzhorn 
and  Stirn,  for  whom  Ideal  Pack- 
agings,  Ltd.,  are  the  British 
agents.  We  regret  any  misunder¬ 
standing  to  which  the  article  may 
have  given  rise  in  this  respect. 
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Fruit  Freezing  in  the  United  States 

by  Professor  Georg  Itorgstrom’'^ 


It  is  perhaps  generally  believed  in  this  country  that  the  quick-frozen  fruit  industry  is  expand¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  United  States.  In  this  article,  the  author  points  out  that  this 
expansion  is  by  no  means  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  fruit  industry,  and  suggests  reasons 
why  certain  products  have  not  proved  popular  in  the  quick-frozen  form. 


total 
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Fig.  I.  Consumption  of  frozen  fruit,  in  pounds,  per  head  of  population. 
(1)  IVlinus  citrus  juices.  (II)  Minus  strawberries  and  citrus  juices. 


Freezing  of  fruit  was  the  real 
starting  point  for  commercial 
food  freezing  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I, 
barrels  containing  chiefly  frozen 
berries  were  already  being  shipped 
across  the  continent  from  the 
growing  area  in  the  Pacific  north¬ 
west  to  food  manufacturers  in  the 
north-east  —  primarily  the  jam 
makers.  The  first  trials  l>egan  in 
igog-ii.  In  IQ12  a  more  regular 
delivery  of  what  was  called  ‘  ‘  cold 
packed  "  fruits  started.  They  were 
generally  packed  in  barrels. 

Methods  of  packing  and  freez¬ 
ing  were  constantly  improved  in 
later  years,  but  this  original  trade 
has  retained  its  importance.  The 
barrels,  however,  have  given  way 
to  15  and  30  lb.  cans.  Some  other 
areas,  also  in  the  east,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  bulk  freezing  of  fruits 
and  berries  in  the  thirties.  In  this 
starting  period,  thinking  was  gen¬ 
erally  dominated  by  the  idea  that 
fruit  not  saleable  on  the  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  had  a  good  outlet  as  a  frozen 
item.  This  general  attitude  com¬ 
pletely  changed  when  frozen  fruit 
moved  into  the  retail  business.  A 
large  assortment  of  fruits  and 
berries  then  became  available  to 
the  public,  almost  all  generally 
grown  fruits  and  berries  being  re¬ 
tail  packed.  One  exception  is  still 
constituted  by  pears,  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  very  well  to  freez¬ 
ing  by  any  present  technique. 
Plums  are  not  frozen  either,  al¬ 
though  prunes  are  bulk-packed  for 
re-processing. 

Post-war  gains 

According  to  recent  statistics, 
frozen  food  products  as  a  whole 
have  shown  spectacular  gains  in 
the  post-war  period.  They  have 
expanded  from  450  million  lb. 


(204,540  metric  tons)  in  1945  to 
1,660  million  lb.  (754,550  metric 
tons)  in  1956 — more  than  three¬ 
fold.  So  the  future  of  frozen  fruits 
seems  very  rosy  —  but  strange 
enough  this  is  not  so.  Frozen  fruit 
is  rather  fighting  a  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival  than  enjoying  a  lasting  con¬ 
quest.  The  consumer  acceptance 
of  frozen  fruit  has  not  been  con¬ 
vincing — on  the  contrary. 

An  analysis  of  available  pro¬ 
duction  figures  (USDA  statistics) 
provides  evidence  in  support  of 
these  statements.  No  less  than 
990  million  lb.  (450,000  metric 
tons)  of  the  above-mentioned  total, 
that  is  60%,  consists  of  fruit  juice 
concentrates,  chiefly  orange  juice. 
Of  the  remaining  670  million  lb. 
(304,500  metric  tons),  close  to 
half  (45%)  is  made  up  of  straw¬ 
berries  (312  million  lb.  or  141,820 
metric  tons).  In  1954  and  1955 
this  percentage  was  41%  (aver¬ 
age).  Strawberry  freezing  has  re¬ 
tained  its  dominant  position  after 


a  short  decline  in  the  war  period 
1942-46.  So  it  is  almost  justified 
to  call  freezing,  as  regards  fruits, 
the  strawberry  method. 

Individual  consumption  down 

It  is,  however,  essential  to 
analyse  the  situation  also  from  the 
consumer’s  viewpoint.  The  above- 
mentioned  figures  are  certainly 
not  particularly  impressive,  when 
related  to  the  present-day  popula¬ 
tion  of  173  million.  With  the  cur¬ 
rent  growth  in  U.S.  population — 
three  millions  a  year,  and  25  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  last  decade — even  an 
appreciable  expansion  in  produc¬ 
tion  may  not  necessarily  show  up 
in  a  strengthened  market  and  an 
improved  standard  as  reflected  in 
the  fruit  consumption  per  indi¬ 
vidual.  Frozen  fruit  statistics  in¬ 
clude  orange  juice  concentrate, 
which  shows  a  remarkable  up¬ 
surge  in  the  post-war  period,  by 
far  exceeding  the  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation — see  Fig.  i.  Nevertheless, 


*  FchmI  Science  Laboratory,  Michigan 
State  University,  U.S. A. 
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if  citrus  juices  are  subtracted  from 
the  total  figure,  the  situation  is  not 
reassuring  (Graph  I).  If,  further¬ 
more,  the  second  largest  item, 
strawberries  (Graph  II)  is  omitted, 
we  encounter  the  fact  that  all 
other  fruits,  i.e.  other  berries 
(raspberries,  blackberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  etc.),  peaches,  cherries, 
apples,  etc.,  do  not  totally  amount 
to  very  much  more  than  straw¬ 
berries  alone.  It  also  becomes 
plain  that  the  amount  of  these 
other  fruits  being  consumed  per 
capita  (1-5  lb.,  0-7  kg.)  is  down  to 
almost  half  of  the  quantity  being 
bought  per  person  on  the  civilian 
market  when  the  war  ended. 

Other  preservation  methods 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
freezing  with  other  methods  of 
preserving  fruit.  Available  figures 
are  presented  in  Fig.  2.  Canning 
has  maintained  its  dominant  posi¬ 
tion,  whilst  dehydration  has  lost 
in  relative  importance,  although 
it  is  still  far  more  significant  than 
preserving  by  freezing.  Out  of 
the  total  consumption  (fresh 
weight  equivalents,  roughly  200 
lb. -90  kg.)  half  is  processed  (Dia¬ 
gram  3).  Referring  to  the  average 
of  the  latest  three-year  period, 
1954/57.  12-9  lb.  (5-8  kg.)  were 
dehydrated.  Only  3-7  lb.  (17 
kg.)  were  classified  as  frozen 
fruit,  which  means  less  than  2% 
of  the  total  fruit  consumption. 
This  merely  accounts  for  fruit 
more  or  less  directly  preserved 
through  freezing.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  more  elaborately 
processed  juice  concentrates  which 
are  extensively  frozen  (Fig.  2). 

Fruit  juice  freezing 

Chiefly  due  to  improved  methods 
for  the  concentration  of  fruit 
juices,  the  way  was  paved  for  the 
more  general  use  of  freezing  with 
these  items.  They  got  less  bulky, 
and  both  freezing  and  defrosting 
became  possible  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  concentration  gradient 
developing.  The  fifties  are  note¬ 
worthy  in  that  during  this  decade, 
for  the  first  time  in  U.S.  food  and 
fruit  history,  more  fruit  was  con¬ 
sumed  through  drinking  than 
through  eating  (Fig.  2).  This 
might  point  the  way  of  the  future, 
and  certainly  constitutes  no  poor 


Fig.  2.  Consumption  per  capita  of  preserved  fruit  and  fruit  juices.  Left  bar — 
preserved  fruit.  Right  bar — fruit  juices. 


way  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  that 
freezing,  which  always  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  ideal  way  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fresh  appearance  and  fla¬ 
vour,  is  most  successful  in  taking 
care  of  juices — so  highly  processed 
and  far  removed  from  the  original 
fruit.  In  addition,  we  encounter 
once  again  the  citrus  dominance. 

Deciduous  fruits  in  decline 

Both  in  the  U.S.  and  on  the 
world  market,  deciduous  fruits 
are  under  heavy  assault  from  cit¬ 
rus  fruits.  Compared  with  the 
pre-war  period,  the  citrus  fruit 
crop  shows  a  gain  of  37%,  as 
against  17%  for  deciduous  fruits. 
One  phase  of  this  fight  is  the  fact 
that  less  than  5%  of  the  total 
frozen  juice  production  of  the 
United  States  may  be  classified  as 
belonging  to  non-citrus  fruits. 
Oranges  are  the  great  conquerors 
and,  chiefly  due  to  misleading  sta¬ 
tistics,  are  given  credit  for  the 
great  strides  in  fruit  freezing, 
where  in  reality  stagnation  or 
rather  decline  has  been  the  case. 
An  analysis  of  the  situation  with 
regard  to  individual  fruits  is  justi¬ 
fied. 

Strawberries 

As  late  as  in  the  thirties,  straw¬ 
berries  were  chiefly  sold  in  the 
fresh  stage.  A  minor  portion  went 
into  jams.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  strawberries  ex¬ 
ceeded  4  lb.  in  the  twenties,  but 
has  since  then  dropped  to  below 
1 1  lb.  In  spite  of  the  appreciable 


growth  of  strawberry  freezing, 
only  half  of  this  decline  has  been 
regained.  The  greater  purchasing 
power  of  the  public,  together  with 
the  obvious  expansion  through 
freezing  into  a  year-round  mar¬ 
ket,  should  have  created  a  natural 
basis  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
consumption.  There  were  actu¬ 
ally  good  reasons  to  expect  a 
growing  demand  instead  of  this 
decline  (Fig.  4). 

Other  fruits 

Several  other  major  fruits  show 
similar  trends.  Peaches  have  lost 
five  to  seven  pounds  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade,  and  pears  three  pounds  as 
fresh  fruit  without  any  significant 
gain  in  either  the  canned  or  frozen 
state.  Fruit  processing  has  not 
been  able  to  make  up  for  this  de¬ 
cline.  Canning  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  position  to  carry  the  ball 
for  cherries,  but  came  into  trouble 
in  the  fifties.  Freezing  was  not 
able  to  remedy  this  situation, 
merely  take  over  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  which  was  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  downwards  (Fig.  5). 

Citrus  freezing 

Even  with  the  chief  frozen  item, 
orange  juice  concentrate,  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  entirely  reassuring. 
Freezing  was  not  the  factor  in  the 
great  break-through  for  industrial 
processing.  In  fact,  canning  was 
the  major  force.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  citrus  juices  has  not 
grown  since  the  forties,  when  the 
canned  items  had  this  break¬ 
through.  So  the  frozen  concen- 
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trate  has  barely  managed  to  hold 
the  battle  front  and  fill  in  the  gap 
created  by  a  declining  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  (Table  i). 

Institutional  market 

The  demand  for  greater  con¬ 
venience  is  behind  the  general 
trend  for  ready-made  and  easy-to- 
serve  dishes.  This  development 
undoubtedly  explains  the  birth 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit-pie 
industry.  It  is  also  pictured  in 
the  growing  use  of  frozen  fruit  in 
ice  cream  products.  Together  with 
the  original  and  maintained  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fruit  preserves 
industry,  this  accounts  for  the 
great  percentage  of  the  frozen 
fruit  pack  being  put  up  in  institu¬ 
tional,  large  -  sized  containers. 
This  percentage  figure  varies  a 
great  deal  with  the  commodity. 


Fig.  3.  Total  consumption  in  lb.  per  capita  of  all  fruits  (fresh  fruit  equivalent). 


On  the  average,  76%  is  packed  in 
containers  larger  than  10  lb. 

These  circumstances  mean  that 
only  a  trifle  of  one  pound  out  of 
four  pounds  frozen  fruit  per 
capita  reaches  the  retail  level  as 
fruit;  and,  furthermore,  straw¬ 
berries  account  for  approximately 
80%  of  this  market.  This  would 
not  be  too  serious  if  the  above- 
mentioned  trend  was  inclined  to 
expand  the  total  market.  That 
this  would  be  the  case  has  been 
more  or  less  the  general  belief  in 
the  fruit  industry.  But  the  figures 


for  frozen  fruit  show  nothing  of 
this  nature.  It  may  even  be 
queried  whether  the  frozen  pie  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  in  fact  use  less 
fruit  in  each  pie  than  the  average 
home,  resulting  in  a  lower  per 
capita  consumption  of  fruit. 

The  general  development  of 
fruit  freezing  indicates  that  this 
preservation  method  has  not  been 
the  great  success  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  undoubtedly 
started  out  as  eminently  qualified 
to  preserve  the  freshness  of  fruits 
and  berries,  but  owing  to  various 
reasons  it  has  not  been  successful 
in  the  fruit  field.  In  many  areas. 
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the  industrial  pack  has  not  reached 
this  goal  nor  attained  the  quality 
level  inherent  in  the  method. 
There  may  be  other  likely  ex¬ 
planations.  The  frozen  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  may  not  have  succeeded  in 
concurring  with  the  desires  of  the 
consumer  in  this  particular  sector. 
It  may  have  neglected  to  renew 
the  fruit  assortment.  It  may  also 
have  been  hypnotised  by  too 
strict  an  adherence  to  the  fresh 
form  and  type  and  not  met  the 
needs  for  new  types  of  desserts. 
The  success  for  orange  juice  con¬ 
centrate  jx)ints  in  such  a  direction. 
On  the  whole,  very  few  new  frozen 
fruit  products  have  come  on  the 
market  in  the  last  15  years. 

Fresh  fruit  not  competing 

In  spite  of  all  investments  for 
improving  the  handling  of  fruits 
in  the  fresh  stage  through  cooling, 
refrigerated  transportation,  re¬ 
frigerated  display  cabinets,  etc., 
fresh  fruits  have  not  strengthened 
their  position.  As  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  indicated,  most  fresh 
fruits  have  dropped  in  per  capita 
consumption.  Furthermore,  ber¬ 
ries  are  only  available  during  very 
restricted  periods  and  apparently 
less  efficiently  than  in  earlier 
days,  presumably  due  to  the  fact 
the  size  of  present-day  urban 
areas  causes  delays  in  distribu- 


Flg.  4.  Consumption  of  various  types  of  strawberry,  in  pounds  fresh  weight  per  tion.  Frequently,  the  failure  of 

head  of  population.  frozen  items  to  gain  a  market  has 
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Table  I.  Citrus  fruits  per  capita  consumption — lb.  fresh 
weight  equiv. 


30132 

33135 

36/38 

Fresh 

...  394 

41-3 

466 

Canned 

M 

21 

5  3 

Frozen 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL  ... 

...  405 

434 

51  9 

been  attributed  to  increased  com¬ 
petition  from  fresh  products. 
Available  statistics  clearly  bear 
out  the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 

To  what  extent  the  decline  in 
the  fresh  fruit  consumption  is  ap¬ 
parent  rather  than  real  is  more 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Even  if 
wastage  were  larger  in  earlier 
days,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that 
the  improvements  in  handling 
since  the  30’s  are  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  that  they  could  account  for  a 
drop  in  the  consumption  of  fresh 
strawberries  to  less  than  half  its 
earlier  value,  and  still  reflect  the 
same  individual  consumption. 

Home  freezing 

Frequently,  it  is  said  that  home 
freezing  accounts  for  a  large  part 
of  the  U.S.  consumption  of  frozen 
fruit.  On  the  basis  of  the  U.S. D.  A. 
Household  Consumption  Survey 
of  1955,  the  following  interesting 
comparisons  can  be  made  between 
the  commercial  market  and  home 
preservation.  Figures  are  recal¬ 
culated  on  a  comparable  per  capita 
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777 

92-3 

829 

840 

880 

this 

is  a 

factor,  but 

as 

regards 

freezing  it  is  still  insignificant  in 
relation  to  the  total  200  lb.  of 
fruit  consumed. 

Conclusions 

With  one  single  exception,  the 
real  causes  of  the  failure  of  fruit 
freezing  to  gain  ground  is  open  to 
speculation.  In  the  exception,  the 
success  is  tied  to  the  juice  rather 
than  the  fruit  as  such.  A  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  offered.  Frozen 
fruit  does  not  offer  the  same  con¬ 
venience  as  other  frozen  products, 
nor  does  it  in  this  respect  compete 
too  well  with  canned  items.  Thaw¬ 
ing  has  to  be  started  hours  ahead 
of  serving  the  meal.  The  final 


changes  after 

defrosting 

consti- 

tutes  another  drawback. 

It  has  to 

Table  2.  Citrus  fruit  consumption 
54/56  compared  to 

lb.  per  capita 

45/47 

33/35 

Fresh 

...  -218 

-  8 

Canned 

...  -114 

,16  3 

Frozen 

...  -r28  9 

*29  1 

TOTAL 

...  -  4  3 

-  44  6 

be  served  exactly  at  the  right 
moment,  otherwise  appearance, 
colour  and  taste  suffer.  This  in¬ 
vites  studies  on  ways  of  stabilising 
frozen  fruit  enzymatically. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the 
total  fruit  consumption  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  level  where  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  cannot  be  expected. 
If  this  is  true,  which  docs  not 
seem  likely,  even  if  the  human 
stomach  is  limited  as  to  its  total 
volume,  it  is  important  that  the 
diet  is  so  markedly  losing  its  di¬ 
versification.  Citrus  juices  natur¬ 
ally  are  cashing  in  on  their  widely 
publicised  nutritional  merits.  This 
raises  the  important  point  of 
greatly  expanding  nutritional  re¬ 
search  as  to  apples,  cherries,  etc. 
In  many  cases  knowledge  already 
available  should  be  disseminated. 
For  instance,  few  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  strawberries  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  more  potent  source  of 
vitamin  C  than  oranges. 

Finally,  the  success  for  the  in¬ 
stantly-defrosted,  versatile  juice 
concentrates  points  the  way  for 
entirely  new  frozen  fruit  products. 
A  creative,  less  traditionalistic  ap¬ 
proach  is  required,  where  our 
thinking  is  not  incapacitated  by 
too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  and  shape  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  fruits  and  berries. 


average  basis  for  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  Only  19  8%  of  all  fami¬ 
lies  do,  in  fact,  preserve  fruit 
through  freezing,  and  these  chiefly 
in  the  rural  areas.  The  canning 
figures  are  very  approximate,  as 
original  data  were  given  in  quarts 
and  the  conversion  had  to  be  based 
on  an  estimate: 

Domestic  Preservation 
Canning  Freezing  Total 
7  9  lb.  I  I  lb.  9  0  lb. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  decline  in 
home  operations  in  this  field, 
freezing  peaches  and  \  berries) 
amounts  in  pounds  roughly  to  the 
same  as  the  whole  industrial  out¬ 
put  for  the  retail  market.  Three- 
quarters  of  home-canned  fruit 
consist  of  peaches,  and  represent 
in  quantity  approximately  30%  of 


the  industrially  preserved  fruit,  pig.  5.  Consumption  of  cherries  in  pounds  per  head  of  population,  plotted  in 
exclusive  of  juices.  Consequently,  3-year  averages. 
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The  Problem  of  Improving  Nutritive  Value 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Enrichment  of  Foods — 5 


By  L  Menden  and  H.  D.  Cremer'** 

In  Part  5  of  this  article,  the  authors  continue  their  examination  of  substances  suitable  for  use 
in  the  fortification  of  foods.  They  examine  the  use  of  several  natural  products  which  provide 
various  combinations  of  essential  dietary  constituents. 


4.  \atural  Products  as  Combina¬ 
tions  of  Various  Food  Factors 

Natural  products,  which 

may  present  a  combination  of 
various  nutrients,  are  used  also  for 
the  enrichment  of  food.  In  some 
circles,  for  psychological  reasons, 
they  are  preferred  to  the  pure  syn¬ 
thetic  food  factors,  even  though  it 
has  been  established  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  synthetically  pro¬ 
duced  vitamins  are  in  no  way  in¬ 
ferior,  nor  need  any  harmful  side- 
effects  be  feared. 

No  more  attention  will  be  given 
here  to  the  use  of  the  synthetic 
amino-acids  because  the  practical 
application  of  them  on  a  large 
scale,  can  be  considered  only  in 
animal  nutrition  (it  is  not  only 
psychological  persuasion  that  in¬ 
sists  on  the  use  of  natural  pro¬ 
ducts;  it  is,  occasionally,  conveni¬ 
ence,  also).  Thus,  enrichment  with 
certain  of  the  essential  amino-acids 
not  contained  in  sufficiently  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  in  the  proteins  of 
foods  is,  at  present,  practical  only 
by  using  natural  products. 

The  cost  of  enrichment  is 
generally  lower  when  the  pure  syn¬ 
thetic  nutrients  are  used  because 
of  the  proportionately  lower  costs 
of  the  synthetic  products.  When 
natural  products  are  used,  it  is 
understandable  that  relatively 
large  amounts  of  them  must  be 
added  because  of  the  presence  of 
much  inert  material.  Problems 
then  arise  (as  additional  difficul¬ 
ties)  concerning  changes  in  taste 
in  the  physical  or  chemical  proper¬ 
ties — or  even  in  the  whole  char¬ 
acter — of  the  food.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  significant  enrichment  of  foods 
is  economically  possible,  then 
natural  products,  as  combinations 

•  Director,  Institute  of  Nutritional 
Science.  Justus  Liebig  University,  Giesen. 


of  various  food  factors,  cannot  be 
denied  a  certain  measure  of  im¬ 
portance  alongside  the  pure  syn¬ 
thetic  food  factors  for  the  purposes 
of  enrichment. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  natural  products  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  food  are  yeast,  dried 
milk  solids,  soya  bean  products, 
and  grain-germ. 

Yeast 

Yeasts  are  monocellular  fungi, 
which  reproduce  by  sprouting. 
The  species  Saccharomyces  is  used 
for  the  production  of  compressed 
bakers’  yeast  and  barm,  and  the 
wild  yeast  T orula  utilis  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  yeast."®  The 
composition  of  both  kinds  of  yeast 
is  similar,  even  though  the  con¬ 
tent  of  individual  constituents  can 
show  considerable  variations  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  conditions  of 
cultivation.  Yeast  contains  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  vitamins  of  the  B- 
group,  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
minerals;  hence  it  would  seem  to 
be  particularly  suited  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  food.  Both  species 
Saccharomyces  and  Torula  may  be 
considered,  though  preference 
must  generally  be  given  to  the 
torula  type  since  it  is  available  in 
larger  quantities.  The  ability  of 
yeasts  to  change  sugar  to  alcohol 
has  lost  some  significance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  (much  desired)  capa¬ 
city  for  growth ;  because  of  this  very 
important  capacity  for  rapid 
growth  —  and  the  consequent 
microbiological  synthesis  of  pro¬ 
tein — they  are  usually  designated 
“  growth  yeasts. 

For  the  purposes  of  enrichment 
the  most  impoitant  components  of 
yeast  are  protein  and  vitamins. 
The  protein  content  varies  be¬ 
tween  40%  and  60%. 


Values  between  45  and  85  are 
given  for  the  biological  valuef  of 
yeast  protein.*®®* '•  The  wide 
range  is  due  not  only  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  experimental  methods  used, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  yeasts  of 
different  origins  can  vary  in  their 
biological  value.*®*  Usually,  the 
facts  show  that  yeast-protein  does 
not  reach  the  high  biological  value 
of  meat-,  milk-  or  egg- pro¬ 
tein.*"®*'*  Hence,  yeast,  taken 
as  a  single  protein,  cannot  exceed 
the  physiological  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  protein;  it  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between 
animal  and  plant  protein.*"  *'* 
The  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
a  deficiency  of  those  amino-acids 
having  a  sulphur  content  (cystine, 
methionine).  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  (biologically)  comprehen¬ 
sive  ‘  ‘  first-class  ’  ’  protein  com¬ 
bination  for  growth  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  addition  of  these 
amino  -  acids  to  yeast  -  protein, 
either  in  the  pure  form*""  *'®’*'*  or 
in  the  form  of  other  proteinous 
substances  which  are  particularly 
rich  in  cystine  (keratin  hydro¬ 
lysate,  whey  -  protein).*'"’  21* 
However,  yeast-protein  will  never 
be  used,  in  practice,  either  by 
humans  or  for  animals,  as  the  only 
source  of  protein;*®*  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  only  when 
related  to  other  sources  of  protein. 
Under  such  conditions,  yeast  may 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  source 
of  protein  for  humans.*"*’*'*’*'*’ 
*'®  Its  high  lysine  content, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  10% 
of  the  entire  protein  present,  is  of 
particular  importance.*®*’ **"’“' 
The  supplementation  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  in  rye  and  in  wheat  (which 

t  “  Biological  value  ”  is  understixxl  to 
mean  that  amount  of  body  protein  in 
grams  which  can  be  substituted  by  100 
grams  of  any  particular  food  protein. 
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are  not  accounted  ‘  ‘  first-class 
proteins  because  of  their  low  ly¬ 
sine  content)  may  be  imminent; 
the  deficiencies  in  yeast-protein  of 
those  amino-acids  which  contain 
sulphur  would  cease  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  since  the  protein  in  rye  and 
in  wheat  is  well-furnished  with 
these  components. 

In  addition  to  its  significance  as 
a  rich  source  of  lysine,  yeast  is 
also  an  excellent  food  because  of 
its  high  content  of  nearly  all  the 
vitamins  in  the  B-complex.““’ 
•lii-tx,  Every  lOO  g.  of  commercial 
dried  yeast  contain:  2  mg.  to  23 
mg.  of  vitamin  B, ;  2  mg.  to  7  mg. 
of  vitamin  Bj,  and  35  mg.  to  65 
mg.  of  nicotinic  acid.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  pyridoxine,  pantothenic 
acid,  folic  acid,  /)-amino-benzoic 
acid  and  biotin  are  also  present. 

222  vitamin  B,  content  of 
“  barm  "  is  ten  to  twenty  times  as 
much  as  the  vitamin  B,  content  of 
‘ ‘  growth  yeast. '  **  Re¬ 

cently,  however,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  cultivate  a  ‘  ‘  growth 
yeast  ’ '  which  is  particularly  rich 
in  vitamin  B,;  a  vitamin  B,  con¬ 
tent  of  30  mg.  in  100  g.  is  actually 
guaranteed. If  this  yeast  were 
used  for  the  enrichment  of  food,  a 
normal  daily  requirement  of  vita¬ 
min  B,  would  be  contained  in  2  g. 
to  8  g.  The  occasional  enrich¬ 
ment  of  yeast  with  the  vitamins  of 
the  B-complex  is  also  recommen¬ 
ded  because  the  biological  value  of 
‘  ‘  growth  yeast  ’ '  having  a  low 
“  natural  "  B,  content  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  Besides  the  vitamins 
of  the  B-complex,  abundant  ergo- 
sterol  is  also  found  in  yeast,  and 
this  is  transformed  into  vitamin  D 
by  ultra-violet  irradiation;  prep¬ 
arations  can  be  obtained  having 
potencies  of  up  to  50,000  I.U.  per 
gram.^*^ 

Apart  from  its  protein  and  vita¬ 
min  content,  the  high  lecithin  con¬ 
tent  of  yeast  is  also  significant  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  food.  Yeast,  with 
3%  to  4*5%  of  lecithin,  is  the 
third  richest  source  of  lecithin  of 
all  foods. 

The  first  necessary  condition  to 
be  observed  when  using  yeast  for 
the  enrichment  of  food  is  that  it  is 
non-viable :  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  human  experiments  that 


after  the  consumption  of  live 
yeast,  a  high  percentage  of  yeast 
cells  appears  still  intact  in  the 
faeces;"’’  hence  only  very  imper¬ 
fect  absorption  of  its  constituents 
— particularly  the  vitamins — was 
possible.  Very  little  vitamin  B, 
or  vitamin  Bj  (if  any)  is  absorbed 
from  live  yeast.  It  has  been 

shown  that  the  eating  of  live  yeast 
disturbs  the  absorption  of  vitamin 
B,  from  food  simultaneously  in¬ 
gested.  Vitamin  B,  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  organism  has  been  ob¬ 
served  after  prolonged  feeding 
with  live  yeast;""  only  yeast 
which  was  first  killed,  by  drying 
or  by  treatment  with  boiling 
water,  permitted  free  absorption  of 
vitamin  B,,  and  so  did  not  influ¬ 
ence  the  nutritional  utilisation  of 
this  vitamin.""  The  drying  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  so  controlled  that  the 
cells  are  killed  but  the  nutrients 
(particularly  the  vitamins)  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cell  are  still  retained ; 
these  conditions  are  fully  realised 
in  numerous  drying  processes, 
particularly  so  in  roller-  and 
spray-drying."'" 

h'lour  and  bread  have  a  special 
place  amongst  those  foods  recom¬ 
mended  for  enrichment  with 
yeast: both  in 
animal*'"  ”''  and  in  human  experi¬ 
ments,****  *'"*  significant  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  demonstrated  in 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  protein 
and  in  the  supply  of  vitamin  B. 
The  enrichment  of  bread  with 
dried  yeast  is  already  being  under¬ 
taken,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the 
U.S.A. ;""•*■’*•*"’  the  addition 
may  be  as  much  as  1-5%. 
Under  German  conditions,  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  dried  yeast,  together 
with  other  natural  products,  such 
as  dried  milk  solids  or  soya,  of 
0  5%  is  recommended.""*  Such  a 
supplement  is  practically  taste¬ 
less.*"  The  production  of  a 
palatable  neutral  yeast  is  already 
a  practical  possibility;*"*  and  this 
would  permit,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
troversy,  an  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  bread.  However,  it 
has  been  shown  that  smaller  sup¬ 
plements  of  yeast  give  proportion¬ 
ately  better  results.  In  animal  ex¬ 
periments  observations  of  growth, 
reproduction  and  lactation  showed 
that  with  a  supplement  of  5%  of 


yeast,  91-92%  was  utilised;  but 
with  a  supplement  of  8%,  only 
88%  was  utilised.*'*  A  baking 
experiment  with  bread  having 
yeast  supplements  of  25,  5,  and 
7-5%  showed  that,  above  2-5%, 
adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of 
the  bread  appear.  With  the  sup¬ 
plement  of  2*5%,  however,  the 
content  of  vitamin  B,  in  the  bread 
rose  900%;  of  vitamin  Bj,  95%; 
and  nicotinic  acid  150%,  when 
compared  to  bread  without  any 
supplement  of  yeast.*'* 

A  particular  advantage  of  yeast 
is  that  under  dry  and  cool  condi¬ 
tions  it  has  storage  properties  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  flour.*'"  The  stab¬ 
ility  of  the  B-vitamins  in  yeast  is 
satisfactory,  and  no  noticeable 
disturbances  in  the  baking  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  demonstrated.*** 
Some  objection  to  yeast  may  lie 
in  its  relatively  high  content  of 
purine-nitrogen  (o-8%-o-9%);  the 
continued  intake  of  large  amounts 
of  yeast  may  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  uric  acid  in  the  body  and, 
hence  to  related  illnesses.**  ’  How¬ 
ever,  the  evidence  at  present  avail¬ 
able  is  not  conclusive:  *'"'’ **"•*'*• 
*'*  in  some  human  experiments, 
for  example,  20  to  50  g.  of  dried 
yeast  were  taken  daily  for  nearly 
a  year;  no  harmful  effects  of  any 
kind — particularly,  no  increase  in 
the  level  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood — 
could  be  observed.*'* 

Another  objection  may  be 
raised  against  the  use  of  “  growth 
yeast  ”  which  has  been  cultivated 
in  a  caustic  .sulphite  medium.  The 
transfer  of  dangerous  chemicals 
from  the  nutrient  solution  to  the 
yeast  is  feared.  The  available  evi¬ 
dence,  ba.sed  on  animal  and 
human  experiments,  shows  that 
modern  methods  of  cultivating 
yeast  in  caustic  sulphite  media 
carry  no  hazard  to  health.*"***'"’ 
22(1, 2an.  214. 21.1  Moreover,  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  between  this  and 
yeast  from  other  basic  materials 
has  been  established.*"'* *"***** 
Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
dried  yeast  is  used,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  enrichment  of  biscuits, 
flour-paste  products  (such  as 
macaroni),  dehydrated  soups,  and 
meat-broth  products;  and  also  of 
hard  confectionery,  particularly 
in  the  compilation  of  military 
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rations.^"'*’ Storage  tests 
on  these  products,  designed  to  re¬ 
veal  any  changes  in  taste  and  in 
nutritive  value  at  normal  and  at 
raised  temperatures,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  the  contents  of  vita¬ 
min  Ba  and  of  nicotinic  acid  were 
not  affected:  85  to  100%  of  vita¬ 
min  B,  was  still  present  in  dry 
goods  such  as  macaroni,  noodles, 
the  dehydrated  soups,  meat-broth 
products  and  biscuits,  but  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  to  60%  in  the  original 
content  was  observed  in  moist  or 
liquid  vehicles  such  as  canned 
bread,  condensed  soups,  and  can¬ 
dies  with  soft  fillings.  According 
to  the  tasting  panel,  a  supplement 
of  3%  of  yeast  has  no  effect  what¬ 
soever  on  the  taste  of  most  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  "yeasty”  taste  devel¬ 
oped  only  after  prolonged  storage 
— but  this  could  lead  to  a  prefer¬ 
ence  being  created  —  for  foods 
which  have  not  been  so  enriched; 
for  this  reason,  supplements  for 
the  enrichment  of  food  which  are 
smaller,  but  which  still  have  great 
nutritional  and  physiological  im¬ 
portance  are  recommended. 

Dried  milk  solids 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
enrichment  of  food  with  dried  milk 
solids*"*  offers  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  promote  the  use  of 
milk,  and,  hence,  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  large  groups  of  the 
population. 

All  the  constituents  of  "  dried 
nonfat  milk  solids”  (51%  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  37%  protein,  8%  min¬ 
erals — chiefly  calcium — 1%  fat 
and  3%  water)  merit  consideration 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  en¬ 
richment  of  foods.*'*  P'orther- 
more,  03  mg.  of  vitamin  B,, 
2  3  mg.  of  vitamin  Bj,  o  q  mg. 
of  nicotinic  acid,  3-3  mgms.  of 
pantothenic  acid  and  0-4  mg.  of 
pyridoxine  are  found  in  100  grams 
of  dried  nonfat  milk  solids.®'"  As 
these  figures  show,  the  value  of 
dried  nonfat  milk  solids  as  a 
means  of  enrichment  lies,  espe¬ 
cially,  in  its  high  percentage  of 
(biologically)  ‘  ‘  first-class  ’ '  pro¬ 
tein,  and  in  its  relatively  high  cal¬ 
cium  content.  Its  vitamin  content 
is  of  less  importance,  excepting  its 
vitamin  Bj;  this  provides  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  ‘  ‘  total  ribo¬ 


flavin  ’  ’  in  foods  receiving  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  dried  milk  solids.®'*  In 
practice,  enrichment  with  dried 
nonfat  milk  solids  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  only  for  flour  and  bread; 
it  is  already  being  undertaken  in 
many  areas.*'®’  ®®’'’  ®®’’’  ®'''  ®''^  The  re¬ 
commended  level  of  supplementa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  3%  to  byo.®’®' ®'*’ 
®'®  If  the  total  protein  of  a  bread 
is  comprised  of:  87%  derived 
from  grain-flour,  and  13%  de¬ 
rived  from  dried  nonfat  milk 
solids  (which  corresponds  to  an 
original  supplement  to  the  bread 
of  about  4-5%  dried  nonfat  milk 
solids);  then  the  following  in¬ 
creases  in  the  contents  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  amino-acids  will  appear: 

(a)  in  rye-bread:  lysine  18  2%, 
isoleucine  7-5%,  valine  4%,  and 
methionine  18-2%; 

(b)  in  wheat -bread:  lysine 
10%,  tryptophan  56%,  isoleucine 
19  4%,  valine  26  8%,  and  meth¬ 
ionine  39%. 

A  supplement  of  3%  of  dried 
nonfat  milk  solids  to  flour,  be¬ 
sides  providing  a  valuable  com¬ 
plement  for  the  grain-protein,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  calcium,  may  also  cause  an 
increase  of  19%  in  the  content  of 
vitamin  B^.®®*  A  supplement  of 
6%  increases  the  content  of  vita¬ 
min  B.J  in  white  bread  so  much 
that  it  becomes  the  same  as  the 
vitamin  B^  content  of  whole  wheat 
bread;®'"  and  such  bread  corre¬ 
sponds  in  growth-promoting  value, 
to  bread  made  of  whole  wheat; 
however,  it  is  clearly  superior  in 
the  calcification  of  bone.®'"  Both 
growth  and  bone  calcification 
which  result  from  bread  contain¬ 
ing  milk  solids  are  better  than 
those  obtained  from  bread  en¬ 
riched  only  with  vitamin  B,,  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  and  iron.®'" 

Favourable  results  have  also 
been  recorded  when  a  combination 
of  dried  nonfat  milk  solids  and 
other  natural  products  have  been 
used  for  the  enrichment  of  bread. 
Thus,  reports  are  available  on  the 
significant  increase  in  nutritive 
value  resulting  from  the  use  of 
combinations  of  dried  nonfat  milk 
solids  with  j^east,  soya  bean  and 
wheat  -  germ.®®’’  ®*”’  ®**  The 

amounts  of  the  dried  nonfat  milk 
solid  supplements  in  such  mixtures 


are  given  as  1-25  to  5%.®®'’®®® 
Under  German  conditions,  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  1-25  to  3%  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  desirable."®’  ®®* 

The  stability  of  a  supplement  of 
1-25%  of  dried  nonfat  milk  solids 
in  flour  is  satisfactory;  no  con¬ 
siderable  losses  were  found  after  a 
storage  period  of  seven  months 
under  normal  conditions.®^* 

The  assimilation  of  dried  non¬ 
fat  milk  solids  does  not,  of  course, 
require  discussion;  but  a  rigid 
control  of  quality  is  desirable.®®*’ 
®'^  The  influence  of  dried  nonfat 
milk  solids  on  the  flavour  of  bread 
is  entirely  pleasant  and  accept¬ 
able;  in  a  boys’  school,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  decided  preference  was 
established  for  bread  made  with 
dried  nonfat  milk  solids  as  against 
ordinary  bread.®®® 

Soya 

For  ages  past,  the  soya-bean  has 
been  an  important  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  for  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East.  Of  late,  it  has  also  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  in  Europe.  An  obstacle  to  a 
greater  growth  in  its  popularity  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  type  of  soya  bean 
suited  to  our  climate  has  so  far 
been  impossible.®'** 

Soya  contains  much  protein  and 
fat,  but  no  starch.*"  A  composi¬ 
tion  such  as  this  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  use  in  the  home.  For 
the  enrichment  of  foods,  particu¬ 
larly  of  grain  products,  however, 
it  is  a  most  suitable  substance,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  high  content  of  pro¬ 
tein  with  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  lysine.®'*’  ®"" 

Soya  protein  is  claimed  to  be 
almost  as  high  in  biological  value 
as  lactalbumin.®®*’  ®""  Confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  high  biological  value  of 
soya  protein  was  obtained  from  a 
series  of  animal  experiments  in 
which  soya  was  used  to  obtain  an 
improvement  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  protein  of  grain.*”’  **®’  **  **’ 
®"'®*”  It  is  only  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  many  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  enriching  flour  and  bread 
with  soya  have  been  made ;  *®’  ®®**’ 
»».  2  »,  jfitt.  av-.  indeed,  soya  flour  is 
already  being  used  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  in  Germany  for  the  biological 
improvement  of  the  proteins  in 
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grain  products.^®*’  The  recom¬ 
mended  (or  actual)  level  of  the 
soya  supplement  in  flour  and 
bread  lies  between  1*25  and  10%. 
62. 196, 239,  262,  266  However,  3.  Com¬ 
bination  of  soya  with  other  natural 
products  such  as  dried  nonfat  milk 
solids,  yeast  or  wheat-germ,  is 
recommended  for  the  practical  en¬ 
richment  of  flour  and  bread ; 

236.  262,  264  jjj  case,  3  Supplement 

of  more  than  5%  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  stability  of  soya  flour  in 
baked  goods  is  satisfactory ;  in 
fact,  soya  flour  is  already  being 
used  as  a  baking  aid:  it  makes  a 
higher  retention  of  water  (as  in 
quellmehl,  a  German  flour)  pos¬ 
sible. ^®^’  “®'*  In  addition,  it  delays 
the  development  of  organoleptic¬ 
ally-detected  rancidity  in  dough. 
*®®  The  quality  of  the  baked 
goods,  and  the  volume  of  the 
bread,  from  flour  blended  with  as 
much  as  8%  of  soya  flour  is  equal 
to  that  of  goods  from  flour  without 
such  supplements.*^®  An  8% 
supplement  has  been  detected  by 
taste  but,  from  other  reports, 
a  supplement,  even  of  10%,  does 
not  affect  the  taste.*®* 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  since  raw  soya  beans  contain 
trypsin  ferment,  the  presence  of 
which  retards  the  digestion  of  pro¬ 
tein,  this  inhibitor  of  trypsin  must 
be  destroyed  (by  heat)  before  the 
soya  flour  can  be  used.*® 

Grain-germs 

Grain-germs,  which  are  valu¬ 
able  sources  of  certain  nutrients, 
are  known  to  be  lost  during  the 
extraction  of  flour.  In  addition  to 
first-class  protein,  in  every  100  g. 
they  contain :  o-8  to  2  mg.  of  vita¬ 
min  B,;  0-6  to  14  mg.  of  vitamin 
Bj;  1-8  to  3-0  mg.  of  nicotinic 
acid,'*®  and  significant  amounts  of 
vitamin  E.*”  These  grain-germs 
should,  obviously,  be  returned  to 
flour  for  “enrichment,”  and  this 
is  already  being  done  on  some 
scale.*"®’ **’ The  extent 
of  the  supplementation  must  lie 
between  5  and  10%  to  ensure  the 
success  of  this  method  of  enrich¬ 
ment.'®*’*** 

There  can  be  no  question  about 

•  See  also  E.  Bongartz.  tJl)er  ein  neues 
Eiweissnahrbrot.-Getr.,  Mehl  u.  Brot, 
1950,  4,  8. 


the  improvement  in  the  nutritive 
value  which  can  be  derived  from 
supplementation  of  a  low-extrac¬ 
tion  flour  with  wheat -germ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  probably  not  as 
great  as  that  obtained  by  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  flour  with  vitamins 
and  mineral  salts,  dried  nonfat 
milk  solids,  or  with  soya.  This 
has  been  proved  in  experiments  on 
animals.* '®’  *®*’  **®  The  addition 
of  heat-stabilised  germ  (powdered 
or  flaked)  to  flour  is  still  thoroughly 
to  be  recommended,  but  stabilisa¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  essential  because 
serious  damage  to  the  germ  from 
rancidity  may  occur  after  pro¬ 
longed  storage.'*®’  *** 

At  present,  the  large-scale  en¬ 
richment  of  flour  with  grain-germs 
is  unlikely — not  because  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  baking  technique  (since 
these  can  be  overcome),  but 
simply  because  there  are  not 
enough  germs  available.***  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  any  miller 
that  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  germs  can  be  recovered  from 
the  milling  processes:  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  this 
amount  would  be  sufficient  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  enrich  5  to  10%  of  the 
total  flour  consumed.**® 

Whey 

Whey  contains  all  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  milk,  except  casein  and  fat 
— in  particular,  the  biologically 
valuable  lactalbumin.  During  the 
first  years  after  the  war,  especially 
when  food  was  scarce,  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  whey  protein  in  bread  was 
often  considered  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  supply  of  protein.**®’  *®* 
A  saving  of  25%  of  the  flour  for 
bread  could  thus  be  made  pos¬ 
sible.**®  An  acceptable,  fine- 
textured  bread,  particularly  rich  in 
vitamin  B,,  was  obtained  using 
whey,  as  a  powder  or  as  a  paste  to 
supplement  dough.  It  is  possible 
greatly  to  improve  the  disturbing 
“acid”  and  “whey”  tastes 
which  ruined  earlier  attempts;**® 
but  “whey  bread”  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed. 

No  information  is  available  re¬ 
garding  any  later  experiments 
concerning  the  enrichment  of  foods 
with  whey. 

Other  natural  products 

A  constant  search  has,  of  late 


years,  been  made  (because  of  the 
serious  nutritional  situation)  to 
find  still  more  possible  supple¬ 
ments  for  the  enrichment  of  grain- 
products.  Various  suggestions 
have  included  lupin  flour,**®  fish¬ 
meal  flour,**®’  **'*  oil  cake,**®  rice 
flour,***  peanut  flour,*'*®  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  flour.*®'  None  of  these 
‘  ‘  natural  products  '  ’  could  ever 
attain  much  importance  in  the  en¬ 
richment  of  grain  products. 

No  experimental  results  are 
available  concerning  oil  cake  and 
lupin  flour;  they  remain  mere  sug¬ 
gestions.  In  some  experiments  on 
animals  fishmeal  flour  was  tested 
for  its  “supplementary  value” 
with  grain-protein,  and  positive 
results  were  obtained.*®  A  supple¬ 
ment  of  4  6%  of  fishmeal  flour  to 
a  standard  bread  raised  its  bio¬ 
logical  value  from  67-5  to 
761.**®  The  practical  application 
of  fishmeal  flour  in  flour  enrich¬ 
ment,  however,  will  always  en¬ 
counter  the  formidable  problem  of 
taste.  In  other  animal  experi¬ 
ments,  rice  flour  (and,  therefore, 
rice  protein)  also  showed  a  good 
“supplementary  value”  for 
wheat-flour,  and  still  more  for  corn 
flour.***  This  “supplementary 
value”  of  rice  is  unimportant  as 
regards  the  enrichment  of  flour 
and  bread  when  it  is  compared 
with  those  of  other,  cheaper, 
natural  products.  In  still  other 
animal  experiments,  peanut-flour 
and  cottonseed-flour  yielded  effects 
on  the  nutritive  value  of  grain  pro¬ 
ducts  which  were  too  small  seri¬ 
ously  to  be  considered  for  large- 
scale  enrichment.*®®’  *®®’  *®' 
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NEW  BIRDS  EYE  COLD  STORE 

Recent  Opening  at  Lowestoft 


A  general  view  of  the  interior  of  the  new  Birds  Eye  4,200  ton  cold  store  opened 

at  Lowestoft  recently. 


W>ECAUSE  British  families  are 
eating  more  quick-frozen  food 
than  ever  before,  production  figures 
in  all  categories  of  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit,  poultry  and  prepared  dishes 
are  steadily  rising.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  output  from 
their  factories.  Birds  Eye  Foods, 
Ltd.,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
add  a  nsw  cold  store  to  their 
already  existing  amenities  at 
Lowestoft. 

The  store,  the  largest  single¬ 
span  cold  store  in  Europe,  was 
officially  opened  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest 
Marples,  M.P.,  before  an  audience 
consisting  of  local  civic  digni¬ 
taries,  representatives  of  the  de¬ 
signers  and  manufacturers  of 
equipment,  members  of  the  Press 
and  company  personnel. 

Design 

The  store  has  been  planned  to 
allow  full-scale  palletisation  to 
operate  from  two  main  parallel 
gangways,  with  a  target  stock 
holding  of  approximately  4,200 
tons.  Arrangements  include  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  store 
in  two  lots,  each  of  approximately 
5,000  tons,  without  interruption 
of  operation.  The  overall  layout 
of  the  store,  with  the  two  possible 
extensions,  takes  the  shape  of  a 
letter  U,  with  the  current  con¬ 


struction  the  base  of  the  U  and  the 
engine  room  in  the  crutch  of  the 
U.  The  engine  room  is  large 
enough  to  cater  for  the  first  store 
only,  but  is  capable  of  expansion 
along  with  storage. 

Since  the  site  acquired  was  two 
feet  under  water  during  the  IQ53 
floods,  it  was  decided  to  build  the 
store  and  engine  room  at  a  floor 
height  of  four  feet  above  ground, 
i.e.  at  vehicle  loading  height,  and 
further  to  tank  them  with  a  three 
feet  high  water-proofed  q  in. 
brick  wall  with  metal  flood  gates 
at  access  points. 

Foundations  take  the  form  of 
9  in.  brick  sleeper  walls  at  about 
9  ft.  centres  set  in  concrete  and 
topped  by  precast  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  beams  on  which  the  cold 
store  is  built.  No  heating  mat¬ 
tress  is  required  due  to  the  open 
nature  of  the  foundations. 

The  loading  dock  running  down 
the  length  of  the  store  is  surfaced 
by  Ferro  gran  flags  set  in  cement. 
Office  and  toilet  accommodation, 
together  with  a  garage  and  battery 
charging  room  for  the  mechanical 
handling  equipment,  is  situated  on 
the  loading  dock  between  two  air¬ 
locks,  the  latter  being  the  main 
means  of  exit  from  the  cold  store. 

Inloading  to  the  store  from  the 
factory  is  up  a  ramp  built  at  the 
gable  end  of  the  store  leading  to  a 
third  airlock.  A  canopy  extends 


over  the  loading  dock  and  inload¬ 
ing  ramp. 

Stacking  trucks  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  that  require  an  8  ft.  gang¬ 
way  only,  as  opposed  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  II  ft.  gangway. 

The  overall  internal  dimensions 
of  the  store  are:  252  ft.  long  x 
1 12  ft.  3  in.  wide  x  20  ft.  high. 

Insulation 

Insulation  and  general  construc¬ 
tion  were  carried  out  by  Smith’s 
Insulation,  Ltd.  The  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  store  itself  consists 
of  6  in.  thick  prefabricated  sec¬ 
tions  of  insulation  on  walls  and 
ceiling,  with  a  further  insulation 
of  cork  slabs  applied  on  site,  the 
whole  being  fully  vapour  proofed. 
The  floor  is  of  10  in.  cork  applied 
on  site.  The  first  6  in.  of  insula¬ 
tion  on  the  ceiling  is  expanded 
polystyrene,  but  cork  is  used 
throughout  on  the  walls.  The  final 
2  in.  of  insulation  is  grooved  for 
Minikay  dehydration. 

The  outer  cladding  of  the  store 
is  in  aluminium,  behind  which  are 
two  layers  of  asbestos  board  and 
an  air  gap  to  conform  to  fire  regu¬ 
lations.  The  roof  is  of  Big  Six 
asbestos  sheeting. 

The  store  is  contained  within  a 
steel  framed  .structure  with  5  de¬ 
gree  trusses  capable  of  taking  the 
load  of  ceiling  and  refrigeration 
coils  without  internal  support. 

The  floor  of  the  store  is  of  3  in. 
granolithic  cement,  coloured  in 
the  gangways  and  painted  with 
the  entire  pallet  layout. 


A  shot  taken  inside  the  cold  store  look¬ 
ing  down  one  of  the  aisles  between  the 
pallet  loads  of  stored  quick-frozen 
foods. 
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High-Yielding  Swedish  Sugar  Industry 


Exterior  of  the  sugar  factory  at  Kopingebro  sugar  factory,  showing  the  mechan* 
ical  elevation  of  sugar  beets. 


The  airlocks  are  vapour  proofed 
but  non-insulated,  and  include 
personnel  doors.  The  main  doors 
are  supplemented  by  double  leaf 
rubber  swing  doors. 

The  compressor  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  three  sets  each  of  two  am¬ 
monia  compressors,  driven  by  a 
double-shafted  112^  h.p.  motor. 
On  rising  temperature  one  set  will 
cut  in.  The  second  set,  acting  as  a 
booster,  will  cut  in  on  a  further 
rising  temperature. 

Control  of  the  equipment  is 
automatic,  through  a  controller  in 
the  engine  room,  which  also  indi¬ 
cates  and  records  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  store.  Should  the 
temperature  rise  above  -2®F., 
an  alarm  bell  and  warning  light  is 
set  into  operation. 


Milk  and  Chocolate 

(C oncluded  from  page  4^9) 

in  a  tem[x?rature-controlIed  con¬ 
ditioning  room  until  the  chocolate 
paste  has  hardened.  The  biscuits 
are  then  sawn  by  machines  in  the 
same  room  into  various  sizes  of 
centre.  The  pieces  then  go  for 
enrobing  in  the  usual  way. 

Certain  types  of  chocolate,  such 
as  almond  whirls,  are  still  pre¬ 
pared  by  hand.  Chocolate  is  piped 
on  to  embossed  plaques,  and  the 
almonds  are  positioned  before  the 
final  top  whirl  is  pif)ed  on.  The 
finished  chocolates  are  then  fed 
into  a  hardening  tunnel  before  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  storage. 

Packing 

On  removal  from  the  store,  the 
trays  of  chocolates  are  trucked  to 
the  packing  lines,  where  the  boxes 
are  packed  on  a  progressive  prin¬ 
ciple.  Each  packing  team  may 
consist  of  as  many  as  48  girls.  The 
different  types  of  chocolate  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  different  stations  down 
the  line,  and  each  girl  actually 
engaged  on  packing  fills  2  units. 
The  chocolates  are  packed  in 
crimped  caps  into  boxes  which 
travel  along  the  conveyor  belt  at 
which  the  girls  sit.  At  the  end  of 
the  line  the  final  touches  are  put 
to  the  neatness  of  the  packing, 
code  slips  are  inserted  and  the 
boxes  are  closed  and  overwrapped 
with  transparent  film  ready  for 
dispatch. 


Although  sugar  beets  have 
been  grown  in  Sweden  for  a 
century  it  is  only  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Swedish  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary,  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  rationalisation  and 
research  in  respect  of  both  grow¬ 
ing  and  refining,  resulting  in 
Sweden  having  one  of  the  highest- 
yielding  sugar  industries  in 
Europe.  Calculated  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  produced  sugar  per  hectare, 
Swedish  production  comes  second 
on  the  European  list,  giving  pride 
of  place  only  to  Holland. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  a 
thorough  rationalisation  of  Swe¬ 
den’s  sugar  industry  has  reduced 
the  number  of  sugar  factories  from 
31  in  1907  to  14  at  present,  while, 
within  this  total,  the  number  of  re¬ 
fineries  has  dropped  from  10  to 


two.  At  the  same  time,  the  output 
of  raw  sugar  has  risen  by  about 
30%  per  hectare  of  beets  to  5-3 
tons  per  hectare,  compared  with 
5*4  tons  in  Holland  and  3  9  tons 
in  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the 
Swedish  Sugar  Company  from  its 
inception  was  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  on  the  domestic 
market,  which,  since  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
characterised  by  overproduction  at 
a  large  number  of  small  enterprises. 

Parallel  with  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  factories  the 
operation  of  the  remaining  fac¬ 
tories  has  been  made  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Research  and  technical  de¬ 
velopment,  together  with  close 
collaboration  with  the  domestic 
engineering  industrj%  have  made 
it  possible  to  carry  through  ex- 


Table  I.  Comparison  of  the  Yield  from  the  Swedish  and  Other  Beets 


Harvesting,  delivering  and 
receiving  costs,  per  ton 


Type 

Root  crop, 
tons /hectare 

Sugar 
content  % 

Obtainable  sugar, 
tons /hectare 

Beets 

Kr. 

Obtainable  sugar 

Kr.  Relative 

Hilleshog 

350 

175 

5-206 

576 

38  72 

100 

Other  types 

365 

17  0 

5-1-40 

5  87 

41-54 

107 

Table  2.  A  Summary  of  Crop  Development  over  the  Past  50  Years 


Period 

Root  crop 
tons /hectare 

Sugar 

content 

% 

Polarized 
sugar  crop 
tons /hectare 

Beet  area 
hectare 

Beet  price 
Kr./lOO  kg. 

1907-1919 

289 

16  92 

490 

32,018 

3  :07 

1920-1931 

27  3 

17-24 

4  71 

35.117 

3  :  59 

1932-1939 

368 

17  56 

646 

50,043 

2  :70 

1940-1947 

33  5 

17  47 

585 

52,987 

4  :  82 

1948-1956 

34-4 

17-19 

592 

52,499 

7  :  19 
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A  sugar  silo  at  the  Kopingebro  mill. 


tensive  modernisation  schemes. 
For  instance,  fuel  consumption 
has  been  cut  by  two-thirds,  man¬ 
power  requirements  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  four-fifths  and  capacity 
has  risen  three-fold  from  720  tons 
of  beets  per  24  hr.  per  factory  to 
2,200  tons. 

At  an  early  stage,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  efforts  were  aimed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  beet  seed  specially  suited 
to  Swedish  conditions  and  a  do¬ 
mestic  seed  called  Hilleshog  was 
introduced.  Compared  with 
foreign  types,  the  new  beet  has 
proved  to  yield  a  slightly  smaller 
root  crop  but  to  give  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  sugar  content  and,  in 
Sweden,  yields  the  largest  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sugar  per  hectare  as  shown 
in  the  table. 

Research  with  a  view  to  further 
improving  the  Hilleshog  seed  is 
continuously  being  carried  out  at 
the  sugar  company's  beet  breed¬ 
ing  station,  and  the  company  is 
also  producing  sugar  beet  seed  for 
sale  on  the  European  continent 
through  a  Dutch  subsidiary,  N.V. 
Hollandsch  Zweedsche  Zaad 
Maatschappij,  Amsterdam.  From 
an  insignificant  start,  this  business 
has  gradually  grown  to  consider¬ 
able  dimensions.  Sales  at  present 
comprise  about  2,000  tons  of  seed 
annually,  mainly  of  the  Swedish 
Hilleshog  type. 

Mechanisation  in  the  field,  soil 


Table  3.  Swedish  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption  over  the  Past 

50  years. 

Time  periods 


Sugar  production  from  Swedish  cultiva¬ 

1907- 

1919 

1920- 

1931 

1932- 

1939 

1940- 

1947 

1948-^ 

1956 

tion,  tons  . 

126,600 

I3S,000 

274,300 

262,400 

261,200 

Relative  change  1907-19=100  . 

100 

107 

217 

207 

206 

Consumption  in  kg.  per  inhabitant  ... 

24-4 

338 

45- 1 

41  6 

45-2 

Relative  change  ISK)7-I9=I00 . 

100 

139 

185 

170 

185 

Average  population  in  thousands 

5,613 

6,040 

6,250 

6,548 

7,113 

Relative  change  1907-19=100  . 

100 

108 

III 

117 

127 

Total  consumption,  tons  . 

137,100 

204,400 

282,300 

272,100 

321,400 

Relative  change  1907-19=100  . 

100 

149 

206 

198 

234 

analysis  and  the  application  of 
more  than  twice  as  much  chemical 
fertiliser  per  hectare  have  also 
contributed  to  greatly  increased 
production.  The  development  of 
crops  during  various  periods 
during  the  last  50  years  can  be 
summarised  in  the  second  table. 

The  1930S  show  up  particularly 
well  in  these  figures.  During  those 
years  the  weather  generally  was 
unusually  advantageous  and  cul¬ 
tivation  techniques  were  becoming 
established. 

While  total  sugar  consumption 
has  increased  by  134%  over  the 
past  50  years  in  Sweden,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  has  amounted  to  about  100%, 
and  present  demand  is  met  to 
rather  more  than  75%  of  the  total 
by  sugar  beets  cultivated  on  about 
50,000  hectares  (about  125,000 
acres).  The  remaining  25%,  i.e. 
about  70,000  tons  of  sugar,  has 
to  be  imported  each  year. 

An  overall  picture  of  sugar  pro¬ 


duction  and  consumption  in  Swe¬ 
den  over  the  last  50  years  is  given 
in  Table  3. 

In  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  April  30,  1957,  the  Swedish 
Sugar  Company  stated  that  its 
turnover  rose  from  Kr.  334,000,000 
to  Kr.  378,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  twelve-month 
period,  while  the  volume  of  sales 
was  up  from  296,000  tons  to 
314,000  tons  of  sugar.  Imports 
of  raw  sugar  dropped  from  71,150 
tons  to  69,615  tons,  whereas  im¬ 
ports  of  processed  sugar  rose  from 
nil  to  3,152  tons.  The  net  profit 
for  1956  57  was  Kr.  12,600,000 
(£869,000)  compared  with  Kr. 
7,500,000  in  1955  /56. 

Investments  totalled  Kr. 
22,000,000,  about  half  of  which 
was  used  at  the  beet  factories. 
About  Kr.  5,000,000  was  invested 
in  the  refinery  and  syrup  factory  at 
Arlov.  A  new  research  laboratory 
is  being  completed  near  Malmo. 

John  Grindrod. 
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STAXDARD  FOR  MARZIPAX 

Public  Analysts^  Views 


UNDER  the  heading  “Standard 
for  Marzipan,”  the  September 
issue  of  F'ood  Manufacture  (p. 
354)  contained  a  report  of  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  F'isheries  and  Food  to  fix  a 
standard  for  marzipan  and  al¬ 
mond  paste  for  use  in  the  bakery 
and  allied  trades.  It  was  made  by 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
the  County  Councils  Association 
as  a  result  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  Carmarthenshire  County 
Council.  While  the  account  in  this 
journal  was  entirely  accurate  as  a 
piece  of  factual  reporting,  the 
Carmarthenshire  letter  contains 
some  misunderstandings  and  half- 
truths  to  which  attention  needs  to 
be  drawn. 

The  first  point  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  question  of 
Food  Standards  and  Codes  of 
Practice.  The  latter  do  not  satisfy 
the  County  Council,  who  say: 
“Such  matters  of  importance  to 
food  and  drugs  authorities  could 
be  dealt  with  more  adequately  by 
reference  to  the  food  standards 
committee  of  the  Ministry  as  a 
subject  for  an  order  to  be  made  by 
the  Minister.  Codes  of  Practice 
generally  seek  to  offer  advice  and 
guidance  whereas  we  consider  that 
standards  of  quality  and  composi¬ 
tion  should  be  legally  enforce¬ 
able.”  It  is  agreed  that  if  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  a  food  is  desirable  at  all 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be  an  en¬ 
forceable  statutory  standard.  The 
routine  procedure  in  this  country 
is  now  for  such  standards  to  be 
made  by  the  Minister  following 
recommendations  of  the  F'ood 
Standards  Committee.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  is  known  to  have  on  hand  a 
heavy  programme,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  had  to  formulate  the  order  of 
its  own  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  foods 
to  be  considered.  There  will  then 
be  some  foodstuffs  which  clearly 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  many  years,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  might  still  receive  a 
valuable  degree  of  regulation  in 
practice  through  an  agreed  code. 
Marzipan  falls  into  this  category. 


The  Association  of  Public  Ana¬ 
lysts  has  expert  knowledge  on  the 
composition  of  foods,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
representative  trade  associations. 
Its  members  have  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  consumer,  and  this  is 
its  sole  aim  in  entering  into  any 
such  discussions:  it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  trusted  not  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  not  in  the  con¬ 
sumers’  interest.  At  the  same  time 
the  trade  representatives  will 
naturally  see  that  any  proposals 
are  realistic  in  the  light  of  good 
contemporary  commercial  prac¬ 
tice.  In  fact,  such  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  Association  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  concerned 
are  exactly  parallel  to  the  en¬ 
quiries  made  by  the  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  prior  to  the  issue 
of  its  recommendations  for  stan¬ 
dards. 

So  much  for  the  status  and 
terms  of  such  an  agreement :  now 
as  to  its  practical  effects.  If  there 
is  no  standard  and  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  or  code  (call  it  what  you 
will)  manufacturers  and  traders 
are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  on  the 
personal  standard  of  any  public 
analyst,  and  while  there  may  be  a 
general  measure  of  agreement 
among  individual  public  analysts, 
it  may  possibly  be  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  seller  is  expected  to  con¬ 
form  to  different  standards  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  The  Association 
of  Public  Analysts  includes  sub¬ 
stantially  all  public  analysts  in  the 
country,  and  if  the  seller  knows 
that  his  article  accords  with  an 
agreement  made  between  his  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  theirs  he  is  to  all 
practical  purposes  immune  from 
adverse  reports,  and  that,  inci¬ 
dentally,  because  he  is  selling 
something  which  it  has  been 
agreed  is  satisfactory  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Moreover,  it  becomes 
relatively  easy  to  bring  proceed¬ 
ings  against  sub-standard  articles 
if  necessary,  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  agreement  which  in 
effect  states  what  is  reputable 
trade  practice. 

This  discussion  of  food  stan¬ 


dards  versus  codes  of  practice  can 
be  concluded  by  quoting  the  reply 
which  the  County  Councils  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  received  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  on  the  subject  of  marzipan: 

‘  ‘  The  possibility  of  establishing  a 
standard  for  marzipan  has  been 
raised  with  the  F(^  Standards 
Committee.  The  Committee  has 
decided  to  await  the  outcome  of 
informal  talks  which  we  under¬ 
stand  are  being  held  between  the 
Association  of  Public  Analysts 
and  the  bakery  trade  on  matters 
relating  to  the  description  and 
standards  of  composition  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  flour  confectionery  in¬ 
cluding  marzipan.  In  view  of  the 
Committee’s  full  programme  of 
work  the  Department  feels  that 
this  is  the  right  way  to  proceed.” 

Finally,  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  made  on  some  state¬ 
ments  in  the  letter  of  the  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  County  Council : 

(i)  “  Marzipan  is  to  be  given  a 
standard  on  its  own  of  25% 
ground  almonds  content,  which, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
marzipan  is  a  mixture  mainly  of 
ground  almonds  and  sugar,  is 
rather  low.”  A  non  sequitor  of 
this  kind  could  be  used  to  suggest 
that  25%  of  dried  sage  in  sage  and 
onion  stuffing  “is  rather  low,” 
whereas  1%  is  about  the  right 
amount. 

(ii)  “  It  appears  that  different 
analysts  employ  different  methods 
and  bases  of  calculation,  which 
can  produce  very  appreciable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  final  figures.”  This 
is  not  the  view  of  the  Association 
of  Public  Analysts,  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  know. 

(iii)  “  It  seems  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  set  a  lower  standard  for 
almond  paste  and  other  nut 
pastes.”  It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  publish  details  of  negotia¬ 
tions  which  are  still  in  progress, 
but  the  County  Council  can  have 
no  grounds  for  making  this  state¬ 
ment. 

D.  D.  Moir, 

Hon.  Sec., 

Association  of  Public  Analysts. 
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Advances  in  Food  Technology 


ANALYSIS 

Separating  Coal-Tar  Colours 

The  behaviour  during  electro¬ 
phoresis  on  paper  of  certain  coal-tar 
food  colours  in  different  electrolytes  is 
described  and  discussed. 

The  results  show  that  distinct 
separation  of  dyes  from  mixtures  are 
possible,  as  long  as  there  is  a  difference 
of  3-4  mm.  between  the  migration  dis¬ 
tance  of  each  dye.  This  distance  must 
be  greater  when  tailing  occurs.  The 
components  are  usually  separated  with¬ 
in  2-3  hr.  into  distinct  zones:  these 
can  be  cut  out,  the  dyes  eluded  with 
distilled  water  and  the  absorption 
spectra  recorded. — J.  Crossley  and 
J.  D.  R.  Thomas,  The  Analyst,  1958, 
83,  462. 

PRE-COOKED  VEGETABLES 
Plastic  Packaging 

A  new  process,  not  yet  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  has  been  devised  by  which 
steam-blanched  vegetables  are  seasoned 
and  frozen  with  butter.  They  are 
packed  in  polyethylene  laminated  to 
paper,  to  resist  both  freezing  and  boil¬ 
ing  temperatures.  The  blanching  with 
steam  takes  10-12  min.,  compared 
with  2-3  min.  for  blanching  with 
water.  In  the  next  step  the  vegetables 
are  immersed  in  a  cold  solution  con¬ 
taining  sugar,  salt,  mono-sodium 
glutamate,  and  com-syrup  solids. 
Warm  peas  absorb  the  solution,  and 
become  glazed  thereby.  The  vege¬ 
tables  are  then  quick  frozen  on  trays, 
after  which  they  are  packaged  volume- 
trically  at  —5°  and  further  frozen. 
When  required  for  use,  the  plastic  bags 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  for  10  min. 
and  then  opened. 

The  advantages  claimed,  to  offset 
the  higher  cost,  are  stated  to  be  a  very 
great  improvement  in  flavour,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  shrinkage  which 
occurs  in  ordinary  cooking  in  boiling 
water. — Food  Packer,  1958,  39  (8),  15. 

CAKE  AND  COOKIE  FLOUR 
Effect  of  Bleaching 

Cake  flours  are  commonly  bleached 
with  chlorine,  which  may  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrosyl  chloride. 
Bleached  and  unbleached  flours  were 
separated  into  water-soluble,  gluten, 
tailings,  and  prime  starch  fractions, 
which  were  re-blended  with  inter¬ 
change  of  one  fraction  at  a  time  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups.  It  was  found 
that,  for  white  layer  cakes,  the  im¬ 
provement  due  to  bleaching  occurred  in 
the  gluten  and  prime  starch  fractions 
about  equally.  In  yellow  layer  cakes 


it  was  almost  entirely  in  the  prime 
starch.  In  “  angel  food  ”  and  cookie 
flours,  both  bleached,  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  due  to  the  gluten  and  prime 
starch  fractions.  Chlorine  bleaching 
causes  a  fall  in  the  />H,  about  half  of 
which  is  contributed  by  the  gluten. — 
W.  F".  Sollars,  Cereal  Chem.,  1958, 
3S  (2),  i(X). 


FLOUR  BAGS 

Minimising  Insect  Infestation 

This  papi*r  refers  to  the  ''  Hairy 
Spider  Beetle,”  Ptinus  villiger  (Reit) 
which  infests  flour  warehouses  in 
western  Canada.  The  conclusions 
reached  may  also  apply  to  some  other 
insects.  The  hairy  spider  beetle  lays 
its  eggs  through  the  fabric  of  the  flour 
bags.  Experiments  showed  that  the 
more  finely  woven  the  bags  of  cotton  or 
jute,  the  fewer  the  insect  specimens 
which  were  found  in  the  flour  subse¬ 
quently.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  tables 
giving  details  of  the  weaving  and  the 
number  of  insects  found.  Sized  cotton 
bags  gave  good  protection  against  in¬ 
festation.  Surprisingly,  it  was  observed 
that  bags  made  of  printed  cotton,  even 
as  coarse  as  jute,  were  very  efficient. 
The  reason  for  this  effect  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  the  dye  used  in 
printing  may  have  an  insect-reptllant 
action. — F.  L.  Watters,  Cereal  Chemis¬ 
try,  1958,  35  (4),  317. 


CURED  MEATS 

Storage  of  Bacon  and  Raw 
Sausages 

The  Institute  for  Bacteriology  and 
HistoKogy  affiliated  to  the  German 
Federal  Meat  Re.search  Institute, 
Kulmbach,  has  carried  out  research  on 
the  keeping  quality  of  bacon  and  raw' 
.sausages  pre-packaged  in  cellophane. 
The  changes  that  can  be  observed  in 
products  thus  stored  include  dis¬ 
colouration  and  incipient  rancidity. 
The  most  suitable  keeping  temperature 
was  found  to  be  —  2°C.  In  darkness, 
packages  held  at  that  tempt*rature  kept 
up  to  10  days  without  appnx:iable 
deterioration  in  quality.  Even  a  longer 
storage  time  in  darkness  was  less 
harmful  than  a  relatively  brief  storage 
with  exposure  to  light.  Prepackaged 
pieces  of  bacon  showed  a  better  keep¬ 
ing  quality  than  .sliced  raw  sausage. 
The  most  exposed  top  slice  can  bt* 
effectively  protected  against  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  of  light  by  means  of  a  paper 
label  on  the  outside  of  the  pack. — 
L.  Leistner,  Die  Fleisrhwirtschaft, 
1958,  10,  3<>6. 


CANNED  OYSTER  STEW 

ISew  By-Product 

In  outline,  the  oyster-canning  pro¬ 
cess  consists  of  treating  wash«‘d  oysters 
with  steam  at  15  lb.  p.s.i.  pressure  for 
6-7  minutes,  whereby  the  shells  are 
opened.  The  oysters  are  separated 
from  the  shells  by  a  suitable  machine 
having  inner  water  sprays.  Care  is 
taken  to  separate  fragments  of  shell  or 
meat.  Hitherto  the  licjuor  from  the 
steaming  operation  has  been  discarded, 
but  is  now  used  by  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  after  adding  other  ingredients,  to 
provide  the  licpior  (”  canned  oyster 
stew  ”),  which  fills  the  cans  containing 
the  whole  oysters  previously  shelled  as 
described. — L.  Hall  and  W.  Fornea, 
Food  Engineering,  1958,  30  (6),  74. 

FROZEN  MEAT 

Extending  Preservation 

To  avoid  the  brownish  colour  of 
frozen  meat,  due  to  slow  oxidation,  and 
unpopular  with  customers,  the  freshly 
cut  meat,  or  meat  made  into  patties, 
is  cooled  to  —  40°F,  in  a  current  of 
cold  air,  in  a  tunnel.  The  air  blast  is 
stated  to  oxidise  the  surface  to  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  then  to  freeze  a 
hard  crust  on  the  surface.  When  the 
meat  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  about 
I  in.,  the  cuts  of  meat  are  placed  in 
Cryovac  bags.  These  are  clip-sealed 
and  after  withdrawing  air,  passed 
through  a  tunnel  in  which  they  are 
sprayed  with  hot  water  at  2fX)°-22o“F. 
The  products  are  then  frozen  solid  at 
—  2o”-4o'’F. 

It  is  believed  that  the  hot  water 
shrinks  the  pLostic  bags  round  the  cuts 
of  meat  and  thaws  slightly  the  frozen 
surfaces  of  the  latter.  A  small  (juan- 
tity  of  juices  is  thus  released,  between 
the  meat  and  wrapping,  which  is 
frozen  in  the  last  step,  with  exclusion 
of  air.  Pork,  lamb,  and  veal  are 
frozen  solid  in  the  first  step,  then  cut 
into  the  required  sizes.  The  remain¬ 
ing  steps  are  as  described. — Food 
Engineering.  1958,  30  (8),  81. 


Determining  Trace  Metals 

A  system  is  described  which  has 
been  developed  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
rapid  routine  evaluation  of  trace- 
element  levels  in  crops  and  foodstuffs. 
Copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  molybdenum 
and  boron  are  determined  by  paper 
chromatography.  Zinc,  manganese, 
and  in  certain  contingencies,  molyb¬ 
denum  are  determined  colorimetrically. 

In  every  instance  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  is  made  by  visual  comparison 
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against  standards.  The  technique  has 
been  found  to  give  accuracies  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  scope  of  the  system  and 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error 
of  the  methods  as  a  whole. — W.  D. 
Duffield,  The  Analyst,  1958,  83,  503. 

PICKLING  CUCUMBERS 

Changes  in  the  Pectic 
Substances 

Studies  have  been  made  at  the  Mjus- 
sachusetts  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  of  the  changes  in  pectic  sub¬ 
stances  in  four  varieties  of  pickling 
cucumbers.  The  results  partially  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference  in  firmness 
among  varieties,  both  fresh  and  fer¬ 
mented,  and  have  helped  to  explain 
the  lack  of  correlation  obtained  bt*- 
tween  pressure  tests  for  firmness  and 
evidence  of  appreciable  pectolytic 
emzymatic  activity  in  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  brines. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  results 
that  although  pectic  enzymes  caused 
softening  of  salt  stock  pickles,  certain 
varieties  of  cucumbers  were  inherently 
firmer  than  others  as  fresh  cucumbers, 
and  remained  firmer  even  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  high  |M*ctolytic  enzyme 
activity  in  the  brines.  The  general 
development  of  softne.ss  in  cucumber 
salt  stock  was  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
version  of  protopectin  to  pectinic  acid. 

It  was  established  that  there  was  no 
correlation  between  the  calcium  con¬ 
tent  of  the  tissues  and  the  firmness  of 
the  cucumber. — K.  A.  Lampi,  W.  B. 
Es.selen,  et  al..  Food  Res..  iqsS,  23 
(4).  35  >. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Bacterial  Processes  in  Meat 
Curing 

As  part  of  a  systematic  research 
programme  on  bacterial  processt's  in 
meat  curing,  the  German  Federal 
Meat  Research  Institute,  Kulmbach, 
has  also  investigated  the  changes 
occurring  in  brines  which  can  be 
caused  by  micro-organisms  during 
curing.  Signs  of  deterioration  include 
off-odour,  ofl-flavour,  turbidity  or 
precipitation,  formation  of  foam, 
slime  or  mouldy  membrane,  discolora¬ 
tion,  changes  in  tht*  pH  value,  etc. 
Unobjt'ctionable  brines  are  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  If  this  is  disturln'd, 
the  proportions  of  the  different  species 
of  micro-organisms  are  changed,  bac¬ 
terial  counts  increase,  and  enzyme 
action  of  c«*rtain  species  is  intensified, 
with  undesirable  results.  Such  dis¬ 
turbances  may  be  caused,  e.g.,  by  un¬ 
duly  high  curing  temix-ratures,  by 
temperature  fluctuations,  by  an  un¬ 
duly  small  s.alt  content,  by  an  exces¬ 
sive  />H  value,  by  t(xi  high  a  percen- 
^e  of  nutritive  sul)stances  contained 
in  the  brine,  by  lack  of  hygiene  during 
manufacture,  by  contaminated  addi¬ 
tives  or  by  atmospheric  influences. — 
L.  Leistner,  Die  Fleischwirtschaft, 
1958,  10,  530. 


WHOLE  GRAIN  RICE 

Improved  Drying 

In  drying  rice,  an  increased  yield  of 
whole  grain  rice,  with  a  reduced  pro¬ 
portion  of  broken  rice,  is  claimed  by  a 
pr(x:ess,  in  the  development  stage,  so 
far  applied  only  to  short-grain  rice 
grown  in  California.  The  process  is 
characterised  by  increasing  the  number 
of  passes  through  the  drier,  the  air 
tem{x*rature  being  raised  at  the  same 
time.  A  graph  shows  that  a  procedure 
of  5  passes  at  i3o°C.  halves  the  drying 
time  as  compared  with  one  of  3  passes 
at  12o°F.  Drying  costs  are  also  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  "  tempering  time  ”  be¬ 
tween  each  pass  is  reduced  from  24  hr. 
to  4  hr.,  if  the  rice  is  kept  warm. — 
Food  Engineering.,  1958  30  (8),  82. 

FRUIT 

Ripening  of  Honeydew  Melons 

Trials  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
Homebush,  Australia,  laboratories  of 
the  C.S.I.R.O.  to  determine  the  effect 
of  ripening  honeydew  melons  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  ethylene.  The 
melons,  dessert  melons  of  the  musk 
melon  family,  were  picked  in  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  Irrigation  Area  at  a  stage 
of  maturity  usual  for  the  Brisbane 
market. 

On  arrival  at  the  lalx)ratories  the 
melons,  in  groups  of  20,  were  placed 
in  the  atmosphere  containing  ethylene 
and  stored  at  68®  F.  for  varying 
periorls.  The  results  indicated  that 
storage  for  3-4  days  in  a  commercial 
ripening  room  with  an  atmt)sphere 
containing  i:i,(xx)  parts  of  ethylene 
caused  most  of  the  melons  to  ripen 
quickly  and  well. 

From  the  consumers’  point  of  view 
the  ethylene  riptmed  melon  was  stated 
to  be  juicier,  better  flavoured  and  to 
have  a  greater  profwrtion  of  fully  ripe 
flesh. — E.  G.  Hall  and  K.  J.  Scott, 
Food  Preserv.  Quart.,  1958  18  (2),  32. 

GROUNDNUT  STORAGE 

Use  of  Paper  Bags 

The  value  of  the  papt'r  sack  as  a 
physical  barrier  against  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  has  been  studied  in  Northern 
Nigeria. 

Paper  .s.acks,  which  contained  decor¬ 
ticated  groundnuts,  were  u.sed  with 
the  pest  Tribolium  castaneum  Herbst. 
particularly  in  mind. 

Laboratory  tests  and  open-air  field 
trials  were  made  using  6-ply  paper 
sacks  with  sleeve  valves.  It  was  found 
that  the  paper  sacks  with  sleeve  valves 
preserved  the  quality  and  reduced  the 
loss  of  groundnuts  to  a  greater  extent 
than  did  the  conventional  hessian 
sacks.  Paper  sacks  which  did  not 
have  ,a  sleeve  valve  for  filling  did  not 
give  so  much  proof. 

Previous  to  the.se  trials  similar  tests 
had  shown  a  lower  quality  and  a 
greater  loss  in  the  nuts  stored  in  paper 


sacks  as  opposed  to  the  hessian  sacks. 

The  paper  sacks  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  withstand  the  hand¬ 
ling  from  a  tropical  producing  coun¬ 
try  to  the  European  market. — J.  C. 
Duerden,  J.  Sci.  Food  Agric.,  1958, 
9  (8),  483. 

IRRADIATED  BEEF 

Assessing  Flavour 

In  studying  the  effect  of  irradiation 
on  the  flavour  of  beef,  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  members  of  tast¬ 
ing  panels  should  add  salt  to  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  or  should  omit  it,  «nce 
irradiation  produces  a  definite  change 
of  flavour,  which  may  be  masked  or 
exaggerated  by  salt  or  other  season¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect 
of  added  salt  is  negligeable,  both  for 
irradiated  and  unirradiated  beef.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  little  reason 
exists  for  the  addition  of  salt,  when 
judging  flavoured  changes. — A.  M. 
Pearson,  V\’.  D.  Baten,  and  M.  Simon, 
Food  Research,  1958,  23  (4),  384. 

VEGETABLE  CANNING 

General  Methods 

Vegetables,  being  less  acid  than 
fruits,  need  higher  processing  tempera¬ 
tures  to  inhibit  bacterial  action.  To 
maintain  good  colour,  pretreatment  is 
often  necessary,  such  as  soaking  peas 
in  sodium  carbonate  solution  before 
blanching  and  in  dilute  calcium 
hydroxide  after  blanching.  Sugar  and 
salt  are  sometimes  added  to  brine- 
packed  vegetables.  Before  processing, 
usually  at  240®C.,  the  filled  cans  are 
exhausted,  to  produce  a  fairly  high 
vacuum.  After  processing,  the  cans 
are  cooled  quickly.  For  acid  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  sauerkraut,  string  beans, 
asparagus,  and  tomatoes,  the  inside 
tin  coatings  of  the  cans  must  be 
lacquered,  otherwise  they  become 
blackened  and  corroded,  with  de¬ 
triment  to  the  flavour. 

The  preparation  of  sauerkraut  packs 
is  described  in  considerable  detail. 
Sauerkraut  consists  of  American  and 
Continental  types  of  shredded  cabbage, 
containing  2-2^%  of  salt  and  ij%  of 
lactic  acid.  The  cabbage  and  salt,  in¬ 
timately  mixed,  are  fermented  by 
Lactobacillus  and  Leuconostoc  for 
about  10  days.  To  can  the  product  it 
is  warmed  and  broken  up.  The  cans 
are  filled  by  hand,  2-3%  of  brine  being 
added  if  necessary,  and  exhausted  at 
i8o°F.  for  10-20  min.  The  canned 
pnxluct  is  then  prcKessed  at  2i2®F. 
for  10  or  30  min.  according  to  the 
type  of  container. 

But  beans  are  blanched  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  through  boiling  water,  for  3-10 
min.,  then  washed  in  cold  water.  They 
are  packed  automatically,  vacuum 
sealed,  and  processed  at  240° F.  for  20 
or  35  minutes  according  to  the  type  of 
can. — E.  Hardy.  Canning  and  Pack¬ 
ing-  I‘)58.  28  (333).  8. 
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Naehmery  and  Equipment 


CENTRIFUGE 

Bowser,  Monks  and  Whitehouse, 
Ltd.,  have  added  to  their  range  of 
Centri-Vac  continuous  de-aerators  for 
fluids  and  pastes. 

This  latest  model,  the  Mark  II, 
carries  a  15  in.  spreader  disk  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  26  in.  disc  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  Mark  I.  It  has  been 
designed  specificially  for  use  on  small 
production  rates  or  for  laboratory  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  operating  speed  of  this  machine 
is  infinitely  variable  from  450  to  4,300 
r.p.m. 

Using  this  machine  it  is  possible  to 
de-aerate  fluids  and  pastes  under 
vacuum,  or  conversely,  to  gassify 
fluids  by  pressurising  the  operating 
chamber. 

STEAM  GENERATORS 

J.  Stone  and  Co.  (Deptford),  Ltd., 
are  producing  under  licence  oil-fired, 
forced-circulation  water-tube  boilers 
which  produce  an  automatically  modu¬ 
lating  output  in  single  or  multiple  in¬ 
stallations. 

These  boilers  are  fully  self-contained 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  each  of  the 
models  available  is  about  J  the  size  and 
J  the  weight  of  conventional  boilers  of 
the  same  rating. 

These  boilers,  which  are  known  as 
Stone-Vapor  boilers,  are  stated  to  be 
highly  efficient,  only  producing  steam 
when  it  is  required.  Other  advant¬ 
ages  claimed  for  these  packaged  units 
include:  installation  without  break  in 
production,  steam  in  2  min.  from  a  cold 
start,  smoke-free  combu.stion,  the 
ability  to  cope  with  widely  fluctuating 
loads  in  winter  and  summer,  simple 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  con¬ 
stant  high  efficiency  at  all  rates  of  eva¬ 
poration.  They  also  conform  to  the 
strictest  insurance  requirements. 

HIGH  VACUUM  PUMP 

A  new  Kinney  single  stage  high 
vacuum  pump  of  duplex  design,  the 
G.K.D.  50,  is  now  being  produced  by 
General  Engineering  Co.  (Radcliffe), 
Ltd.  It  has  l)een  specially  designed  to‘ 
be  vibration  free,  being  therefore  of  in¬ 
terest  to  both  laboratory  and  industrial 
users. 

The  pump  comprises  two  single  units 
enclosed  in  one  housing  separated  by  a 
centre  wall,  having  a  common  suction 
and  discharge.  There  is  one  shaft  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  centre  wall  with  an 
eccentric  cam  keyed  to  the  shaft  on 
each  side  of  the  wall.  Each  stage  has 
a  piston  around  the  cam  with  an  in¬ 
tegral  hollow  extension  from  the  piston 
extending  through  a  slide  pin.  In  one 


Type  GKD.  30  Kinney  single  stage 
high  vacuum  pump. 

side  of  the  hollow  extension  on  the 
piston  are  cored  diagonal  slots,  which 
the  slide  pin  covers  and  uncovers  as 
the  hollow  extension  slides  up  and 
down  through  it.  This  forms  a  posi¬ 
tively  operated  mechanical  inlet  valve. 

As  is  the  practice  on  all  Kinney 
Pumps,  gas  ballast  is  fitted,  which 
allows  the  pump  to  handle  condensable 
vapours  without  contamination,  by 
limiting  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
vapour  on  the  compression  cycle.  The 
vapour,  together  with  the  air-oil  mix¬ 
ture,  is  then  discharged  into  an  im¬ 
proved  separator,  which  separates  the 
oil  out  for  recirculation. 


PALLET  LOADER 

A  semi-automatic  pallet  loader  has 
been  added  to  the  range  of  equipment 
made  by  VV.  and  C.  Pantin,  Ltd.  The 
unit  has  been  designed  to  provide 
accurate  pallet  loading  at  a  low  cost 
and  minimum  maintenance. 

The  machine  assembles  the  con¬ 
tainers,  or  units,  on  to  the  pallets,  the 
pattern-forming  being  controlled  by  an 
opt'rator.  Pallets  are  loaded  into  the 
pallet  dispenser  section  of  the  machine 
in  stacks  (usually  of  10)  by  fork  truck. 
This  unit  then  dis{HMist*s  a  single  pallet 
to  transfer  chains,  which  move  it  into 
a  full  lift  platform.  This  immediately 
raises  the  pallet  into  the  loading  posi¬ 
tion  directly  under  the  apron. 

Containers  to  be  palleti.sed  are 
received  from  a  conveyor  line  on  to 
the  ball  transfer  table,  where  they  are 
.arranged  in  rows  by  the  operator. 
They  are  then  pushed  sideways 
by  the  operator  on  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  table  from  which  they 
flow  by  gravity  to  the  apron.  When 
the  operator  has  a  full  layer  assembled 
on  the  apron  he  depresses  a  push¬ 
button,  causing  the  .apron  to  withdraw 
and  deposit  the  layer  of  containers  on 
the  pallet  below. 

The  pallet  then  lowers  automatically 
to  the  exact  height  of  the  containers 
and  the  apron  returns  to  its  normal 
position  to  receive  the  next  layer.  In 
this  way  layer  after  layer  is  deposited 
on  the  pallet.  When  the  full  load  is 
on  the  pallet  it  descends  on  the  dis¬ 
charge  chains.  The  discharge  and 
transfer  chains  now  .separate  and  carry 
the  fully  loaded  pallet  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  at  the  same  time  moving  an 
empty  pallet  on  to  the  lift  platform. 

The  purpose  of  the  accumuKation 


The  Pantin 
semi-aulomatk 
pallet  loader 
which  enables 
one  man  to 
stack  goods 
rapidly  and 
easily  on  to 
pallets. 
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The  inner  con¬ 
struction  of  the 
chamber  as¬ 
sembly  of  the 
Foxboro-Yox- 
all  type  37 
meter. 


conveyor  is  to  allow  the  operator  to 
continue  the  formation  of  his  layer 
pattern  during  the  time  that  the  apron 
is  completing  its  cycle.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  area  is  no  larger  than  is  required 
to  form  one  row,  since  the  apron  cycle 
time  is  short. 

The  pallet  dispenser  is  actually  a 
separate  unit  which  can  be  used  by 
itself  to  di.spense  pallets. 

The  machine  accommcxlates  con¬ 
tainers  of  height  compatible  with 
stability,  and  weighs  up  to  i,ooo  lb. 
per  layer  with  a  maximum  of  3,000  lb. 
per  pallet.  The  full  pallet  height  is 
70  in.,  including  the  pallet. 

MERCURYLESS  DIAPHRAGM 
METER 

Foxlwro-Yoxall,  Ltd.,  have  recently 
introduced  a  new  mercuryless  meter, 
type  37,  to  measure  a  range  of  differen¬ 
tial  pressures  from  20  in.  to  2<k)  in.  of 
water  at  static  pressures  up  to  2,<xx)  lb. 
p.s.i. 

This  instrument  is  said  to  have  a 
number  of  advanced  design  features; 
i.e..  a  frictionless  flexure — pivoted 
drive  unit  of  exceptional  sensitivity; 
positive  protection  against  overrangt- 
with  no  zero  shift;  a  simple  methml  of 
range  change;  a  built-in  temperature 
compensation  for  all  differential  ranges 
and  full  range  damping  which  is  ad¬ 
justable  under  pressure. 

A  flexible  diaphragm  assembly  is 
used  for  the  measurement  of  differen¬ 
tial  pressure.  Preformed  discs  are 
weldwl  by  a  special  process  and  shaped 
to  nest  into  the  adjacent  disc,  and  each 
is  welded  to  a  spacing  ring.  Excess 
pressure  in  either  chamber  will  com¬ 
press  the  diaphragm  assembly  until 
each  pair  of  discs  is  nested  and  the 
spacing  rings  have  contacted  to  form 
a  metal  to  metal  stop. 

The  makers  believe  that  this  as¬ 
sembly  has  greater  flexibility  and 
higher  .sensitivity  per  unit  length,  with 
less  spring  rate,  than  any  spun  or 
hydraulically  formed  bellows  for 
equivalent  service. 

The  drive  unit  is  of  solid  rods  joined 
by  a  metal  flexure  and  forms  a  direct 
connection  between  the  diaphragm  as¬ 
sembly  and  the  pen  lever. 


METERING  PUMPS 

A  newly  designed  series  of  metering 
pumps  that  transfer  liquids  and  ga.ses 
through  plastic  or  rubber  tubing  at  ex¬ 
ceptionally  slow  rates  and  with  pre¬ 
determined  accuracy  is  now  being  pro- 
<luced  by  the  New  Brunswick  Scientific 
Co. 

Adaptable  for  a  wide  variety  of  ap¬ 
plications,  any  one  of  these  PA  Peris¬ 
taltic  pumps  may  be  used,  by  ibself,  as 
a  metering  device  to  move  materials 
into  reaction  vessels,  or  as  an  auxiliary 
pumping  unit  in  conjunction  with  other 
equipment.  The  precision  control  and 
the  ability  to  operate  under  aseptic 
conditions,  plus  the  range  of  flow  rate 
of  these  compact  units — model  PA-i 
producing  as  little  as  2  ml.  per  day; 
model  PA-gj  producing  as  much  as  75 
ml.  per  min. — makes  them  useful  as 
research  tools  for  use  particularly  in 
the  brewing,  distilling,  and  food  pro¬ 
cessing  fields. 


The  Bantam  semi-automatic  bench 
labeller  can  label  up  to  60  containers 
per  min. 


LABELLING  MACHINE 

A  semi-automatic  bench  labelling 
machine  which,  when  used  with  con¬ 
veyor  feed  and  take  away,  can  label  up 
to  60  containers  per  min.,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Purdy  Machinery  Co., 
Ltd. 

The  machine,  known  as  the  Bantam. 
labels  with  equal  facility  on  flat  and 
flattish  surfaces  and  will  label  all  the 
way  round  containers  such  as  vials, 
tubes,  etc.  Sets  of  interchange  parts 
are  provided  for  efficient  changeover. 
The  Purdy  gumming  system  has  been 
incorporated  in  this  machine :  the  gum 
distribution  may  be  controlled  by  a 
single  regulator  on  the  main  gum  roller. 
An  adjustable  label  holder  is  fitted 
which  takes  labels  up  to  3J  x  3  in.  high. 

The  machine  is  electrically  operated 
by  an  independent  drive  |  h.p.  motor 
fitted  with  a  push-button  starter.  A 
clutch  is  fitted  which  brings  the 
machine  to  a  stop  at  a  point  where 
none  of  the  gumming  parts  are  in  con¬ 
tact. 

TEA  SERVICE  MACHINE 

An  electronic  machine  which  makes 
640  cups  of  tea  at  one  filling  has  been 
introduced  to  the  British  market  by 
Elliott-Automation,  Ltd.  Called  the 
Perky  Tea  Service  Machine,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Frasings,  Ltd. 

The  sheet  steel  used  in  the  machine’s 
construction  is  rust-proof  on  both  sides 
and  all  the  interior  fittings  are  made 
from  stainless  steel.  The  dimensions 
of  the  machine,  which  weighs  more 
than  ^  ton,  are  6  ft.  9  in.  high  x  32  in. 
wide  X  23J  in.  deep.  The  tea  used  is 
pre-packaged,  and  it  is  held  in  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  40  stainless  steel  teapots  until 
it  is  brewed.  Milk  is  stored  in  the  re¬ 
frigerated  cabinet  until  it  is  needed, 
and  liquid  sugar  is  used  for  sweetening. 

No  drain  is  needed  for  the  machine 
as  a  built-in  heater  maintains  the 
water  at  the  right  temperature.  An 
electronic  timer  comes  into  use  during 
a  slack  period,  pours  off  the  tea  and 
brews  tea  again  at  the  required  time. 

MEAT  TRADE  EQUIPMENT 

Iwel  Engineering,  Ltd.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  several  new 
items  to  their  range  of  equipment  for 
the  meat  trade. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  tubular  switch, 
type  No.  24.},  for  use  on  round  bar  rail 
systems,  which  is  supplied  as  a  self-con¬ 
tained  unit,  claimed  to  facilitate  instal¬ 
lation,  ensure  accurate  joints  at  rail  ends 
and  virtually  eliminate  wear  on  the  skids. 
In  standard  form,  tlie  switch  can  be 
used  for  1-29/  32  in.  o.d.  tubular  rail 
and,  by  the  use  of  adaptors,  can  also 
be  applied  to  ij  in.  o.d.  solid  rail.  No 
switch  stays  are  required  and  because 
of  its  all-welded  construction  and  few 
moving  parts,  the  switch  itself  is  said 
to  have  a  long  life,  the  only  mainten¬ 
ance  required  being  an  occasional  greas¬ 
ing  of  the  rail  tops.  A  removable 
operating  handle  is  supplied  with  each 
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luminous  quartz  used  as  a  resonanc.; 
indicator  enables  extremely  accurate 
adjustment  to  be  carried  out.  Though 
strong  in  construction,  the  instrument 
is  said  to  be  easy  to  handle.  t)n  spt'cial 
order,  it  may  be  equipped  for  battery 
operation.  Independent  of  power 
supply  systems,  it  may  then  be  applied 
for  use  in  the  open  country.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  material  to  Im.*  tested, 
which  quantity  is  indicated  by  a  cali¬ 
brated  scale,  is  measured  off  by  a 
balance  and  placed  in  the  measuring 
compartment  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  then  mounted  in  position.  When  the 
pointer,  w’hich  is  manually  moved 
across  a  scale,  arrives  at  the  mark  in¬ 
dicating  the  correct  moisture  content. 


The  Sherpa  lifting  table  can  lift  I  ton 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  6  in. 


The  Ultra-Hygrofix  moisture  meter  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  cereals  and  similar 
materials. 


the  luminous  (|uartz  lights  up.  Adapted 
to  measure  the  moisture  content  of  all 
cereal  grains  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  corn  and  rice,  the  instrument  i? 
also  said  to  have  bwn  used  successfully 
on  other  food  products  such  as  vege¬ 
tables,  oil  seeds,  coffee,  only  a  few 
minute's  being  needed  to  determine  the 
moisture  content  of  a  material  with  an 
average  accuracy  of  ±0-3%. 


batch  of  switches  and  additional  handles 
are  available  if  required.  The  use  of 
these  switches  can  considerably  in¬ 
crease  storage  capacity,  as  round  bar 
hanging  rails  can  be  supported  at  closer 
centres. 

The  other  item  is  a  sterilising  unit 
designed  primarily  for  small  slaughter¬ 
houses.  It  comprises  a  wall-fixing  plate 
to  which  are  welded  two  chambers  for 
sterilising  knives,  etc.  Inlet  and  out¬ 
let  connections  for  steam  and  water  aie 
provided,  together  with  an  overflow 
socket.  Steam  supply  is  connected  to 
a  small  heater  unit,  situated  below  the 
perforated  false  bottom  of  the  larger 
chamber,  which  also  incorporates  a 
silent  injector  steam  heater. 


LIFTING  TABLE 

A  transportable  lifting  table  which 
is  said  to  provide  a  constant  speed  of 
lift  combined  with  vertical  movement 
as  well  as  having  a  low  collapsed 
height  is  now  l)eing  made  by  Salisbury 
Precision  Engineering,  Ltd. 

The  lifting  table,  which  is  known  as 
the  Sherfxi,  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  i 
ton.  A  transportable  model  resting  on 
2  wheels  and  2  feet,  together  with  a 
separate  tug  lever,  is  normally  supplied 
but  the  unit  can  Ih*  obtained  with  al¬ 
ternative  sized  whet'ls  or  castors  or  for 
permanent  installation  within  a  floor 
recess.  The  standard  platform  size  of 
the  table  is  60  in.  x  28  in.,  but  larger- 
sized  tables  or  roller  tops  may  be  fitted 
as  optional  extras. 

The  table,  which  is  powered  by  a 
continuously  rated  ^  h.p.  motor,  may 
be  raised  to  3  ft.  6  in.  from  its  col¬ 
lapsed  height  of  c)  in. 


STAPLING  MACHINE 

Strappings,  Ltd.,  have  announced 
an  addition  to  their  range  of  stapling 
equipment,  the  multiple  head  container 
bottom  stapling  machine.  The  machine 
is  rapid  in  operation,  inserting  4  staples 
at  one  operation  of  the  foot  pe^al.  It 
can  be  used  with  various  sizes  of  con¬ 
tainer,  and  easy  positioning  may  be 
obtained. 

For  those  firms  having  a  large  output 
of  containers,  it  is  essential,  the 
makers  point  out,  to  utilise  multiple 
head  staplers  to  enable  output  to  be 
maintained.  Positive  clinching  of  the 
staples  makes  for  adequate  sealing  of 
the  bottom  flaps  for  security. 

The  position  of  the  stapling  heads 
may  be  adjusted  on  a  sliding  bar  for 
correct  positioning,  according  to  type 
of  container  in  use.  One  additional 
head,  making  5  in  all,  can  be  included, 
or  a  reduced  number  according  to  re¬ 
quirements. 

MOISTURE  INDICATOR 

The  Wissenschaftlich  -  Technischer 
Werkstatten,  Weilheim,  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  an  institute  engaged  in  scienti¬ 
fic  research  and  apparatus  construc¬ 
tion,  has  recently  brought  on  to  the 
market  their  rapid-acting  moisture  in¬ 
dicator,  the  Ultra-Hygrofix,  which 
is  claimed  to  supply  a  reliable  figure 
for  moisture  content  immediately  upon 
application. 

In  operation,  the  instrument  is  based 
on  capacity  measurement  principles.  A 


The  Howard  R.O.P.  Dispense  Unit 
can  dispense  viscous  liquids  at  up  to 
1,500  gal.  per  hr. 


DISPENSE  UNIT 

A  valveless  metering  pump  which  is 
capable  of  handling  all  kinds  of  li(|uids, 
including  those  of  a  highly  viscous 
nature,  has  been  developed  by  the 
Howard  (Westminster)  Engineering 
Co.  The  firm  say  that  it  meets  a  long- 
felt  need  for  a  simple  and  reliable 
methcxl  of  metering  out  a  prede¬ 
termined  {juantity  of  liquid  in  batch 
working  plants. 

The  pump,  which  is  called  the 
R.O.P.  reci^ocating  oscillating  pump, 
has  only  one  moving  part  in  the  liquid 
l)eing  dispensed,  a  hollow  piston  of 
special  design.  A  dial  on  the  front  of 
the  machine  has  a  (winter,  which  is 
set  to  the  amount  required  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed,  and  a  totalisating  counter, 
which  may  be  used  to  me:isure  the 
amount  dispensed  in  a  day.  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  may  be  altered  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  compensate  for  the  differing 
specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  handled. 


The  multiple  head  stapling  machine  for 
container  bottoms,  made  by  Strapp¬ 
ings,  Ltd. 
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Agreement  of 

As  a  result  of  recent  discussions  Ih*- 
tween  the  Food  Manufacturers'  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Ass<x:iation  of  Public 
Analysts,  the  following  sigreeinent  has 
been  reached  on  chopped,  minced  or 
flaked  poultry  and/or  meat  lines 
described  as  sandwich  and  similar  type 
spreads  in  containers.  The  agreement 
is  applicable  only  to  packs  with  a  net 
weight  not  exceeding  3  o/..,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  are  excluded  from  the  agreement 
which  are  covered  by  the  code  of  prac¬ 
tice  for  meat  pastes. 

Pnxlucts  sold  under  an  unqualified 
description,  e.g.,  “  Minced  Chicken,” 
"  ChopiHxl  Ham,”  etc.,  shall  contain 
not  le.ss  than  95%  of  the  designated 
nieat(s).  Pnxlucts  which  are  sold 
under  a  qualified  description,  e.g.. 
"  Minced  Turkey  in  Jelly,”  ”  Chopjx-d 
Chicken  in  Chicken  Stock,”  etc.,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  70%  of  the 
designated  meat(s). 

In  calculating  the  lean  meat  content 
from  the  formula: 


International  Canning  Conference 

With  its  4-day  Annual  Conference, 
which  ojxMied  in  Brus.s<‘ls  on  October 
6,  the  Comite  International  Perman¬ 
ent  de  la  Conserve  came  «>f  age.  Es¬ 
tablished  two  years  before  the  war, 
the  Comite  has  been  presided  over 
throughout  its  21  years  by  the  .same 
chairman — Monsieur  K.  Manaut. 

The  Comite  is  supported  by  canning 
organisations  in  some  14  countries.  It 
provides  for  the  free  discussion  of 
scientific,  technical  .and  commercial 
ideas  and  experience  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  mark(‘ting  of  canned  fcxxls. 
Recently,  the  Comite’s  tentative  pro¬ 
posals  for  standardising  the  sizes  of 
cans  for  export  trade  received  in  10 
out  of  18  instances  the  approval  of  the 
International  Standards  Organisation. 
This  section  of  the  Comite’s  work  is 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  V.  J. 
Dreschfeld  of  the  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

Porridge  in  cans 

A  War  Office  contnact  for  ux)  tons 
of  canned  oats  has  been  received  by 
Cros.se  and  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  and  the 
order  will  be  completed  at  their  Peter¬ 
head  factory.  The  rolled  oats  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  tnaditional  breakf.ast  for  British 
forces  overseas.  Mr.  G.  E.  Copeman, 
factory  manager,  said  the  War  Office 
had  asked  them  to  can  kx)  tons  of  oats 
for  delivery  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  contract  will  mean  extra 


meal  products 

%  lean  -  X  100 

conversion  factor 

the  following  conversion  factors  are 
agreed :  chicken  3-5,  turkey  3.5,  pork 
3-6,  beef  3-4.  Should  any  change  in 
these  factors  be  contemplated,  the 
position  will  be  reviewed  between  the 
two  Associations. 

The  description  ”  in  natural  juices  ” 
or  “in  natural  stock  ”  is  inappropriate 
where  any  added  water  is  present. 

The  description  of  these  products 
shall  be  printed  in  consecutive  lines  in 
type  of  the  same  colour  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  uniform  colour.  The 
height  of  the  lettering  of  any  quali¬ 
fying  words  to  describe  the  degree  of 
comminution  and  what  they  are 
packed  in,  shall  neither  be  less  than 
I'j  in.  nor  less  than  one  half  of  the 
height  of  the  lettering  used  in  the 
wording  of  the  specified  meat(s). 

This  argeement  will  operate  on  and 
from  July  1, 


work  for  the  7(X)  people  employed  at 
the  factory,  where  an  extra  100 
workers  were  recently  recruited  to 
operate  night  shift. 


Cory  new  town 

Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  W’illows 
have  been  appointed  as  sole  agents  for 
the  industrial  developments  in  the 
new  town  of  Corby,  Northants  (about 
80  miles  from  London).  This  is  the 
most  recent  of  the  English  new  towns, 
having  been  established  in  1950.  The 
present  population  is  about  30,o<x)  and 
it  is  intended  that  this  shall  reach 
55,000  eventually.  The  areas  have  been 
allocated  for  industrial  development  in 
large  or  small  units,  about  37  acres  be¬ 
ing  available  immediately  for  heavy 
and  light  trades.  The  Corby  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  are  prepared  to  build 
factories  for  letting,  or  will  lease  sites. 

There  is  female  labour  for  a  wide 
variety  of  trades  in  the  locality  and  the 
Corporation  provides  a  new  house  for 
every  new  workman  employed  by 
firms  moving  to  Corby. 


Self  Service  Equipment  Exhibition 

The  Self  Service  and  Shop  Equip¬ 
ment  Exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  to  be  held  in  Europe,  will  take 
place  at  Olympia  from  May  11-15, 
1050. 


Kestner  jubilee 

VVe  were  privileged  to  attend,  as 
special  friends  of  the  company,  the 
J  ubilee  dinner  of  the  Kestner  Evapora¬ 
tor  and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  London,  on  October  21. 
We  recall  with  pleasure  a  similar 
dinner  held  six  years  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  the  80th  birthday  of  the 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  company, 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reavell. 

Mr.  Reavell  is  now  86  and  is  still  in 
active  control  of  the  company  he 
formed  in  1908.  Many  men  start  enter¬ 
prises,  but  few  have  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  living  long  enough  to 
see  them  reach  their  Golden  Jubilee. 
Congratulations  to  J.A.R.  and  to 
Kestners. 


Torry  Research  Station 

The  Council  for  Scientific  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  announces  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  research  programme  of 
the  Torry  Research  Station  at  Aber¬ 
deen  will  be  vested  in  a  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  will  consist  of: 

Chairman :  Dr.  B.  K.  Blount,  c.b. 

Members:  G.  C.  Wilson,  Esq., 
o.B.E.  Dr.  D.  Traill,  b.sc.,  f.r.i.c., 
F.T.i.  The  Director  of  the  Torry  Re¬ 
search  Station,  H.  Wooldridge,  Esq., 

o. B.E.,  B.sc. 

Their  appointment  takes  effect  at  once. 

Dr.  B.  K.  Blount  is  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  ^ientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Wilson  is  a  member  of  both  the  White 
Fish  Authority  and  the  Herring  Indus¬ 
try  Board.  I>r.  D.  Traill  is  Director  of 
Research  of  the  Nobel  Division  of 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  at 
Stevenston,  Ayrshire.  Mr.  H.  Wool¬ 
dridge  will  be  the  representative  of 
H.Q.  D.S.I.R.  on  the  committee.  He 
is  head  of  the  Stations  Division. 

The  director  of  the  Torry  Research 
Station  is  Dr.  G.  A.  Reay.  Formerly 
the  title  of  this  post  was  “  Superinten¬ 
dent,”  but  it  is  now  changed  to 
”  Director.” 

The  Torry  Research  Station  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  preservation,  storage 
and  distribution  of  fish.  The  main 
station  is  at  Aberdeen,  with  an  out- 
station,  the  Humber  Laboratory,  at 
Hull.  _ 

Correction 

We  have  been  asked  to  point  out 
that  in  the  advertisement  of  Brother- 
ton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  appeared  on 

p.  A32  last  month,  the  products  also 
made  by  the  firm  should  have  read : 
Liquid  sulphur  dioxide — Sodium 
hydrosulphite — Ammonia. 
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PEOPLE 

Mr.  M.  W,  Paynter,  f.c.c.s.,  has 
relinquished  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Self-Service  Development  Association. 

• 

Mr.  J.  a.  M.  Laidlaw,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Britvic,  Ltd.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Ramsay,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Evans  Chemicals,  Ltd., 
since  1946,  has  been  appointed  a 
director. 


Mr.  a.  E.  Iliffe  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Benjamin 
Electric,  Ltd.,  and  in  assuming  his  new 
appointment  relinquishes  the  position 
of  sales  director. 

* 

Mr.  G.  Dalton-Smith,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  C.B.C.  in  the  Lancashire 
area  for  more  than  35  years,  has  retired 
at  the  age  of  65. 

* 

Mr.  E.  H.  Seller,  Chester  territory 
sales  representative  for  Van  den 
Berghs,  Ltd.,  has  retired  after  30 
years’  service  with  the  company. 

* 

Mr.  R.  Yeoman  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  for  the  James  Hodg- 
kinson  group’s  foundries.  Previously  he 
was  foundry  manager  for  the  parent 
company  James  Hodgkinson  (Salford), 
Ltd. 

* 

Mr.  S.  S.  Gibbins,  f.c.a.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  Energen  Foods 
Co.,  Ltd.,  following  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett.  Mr.  A.  S.  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  been  appointed  managing 
director. 

* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Glass,  o.b.e.,  has  retired 
from  the  board  of  Thermotank,  Ltd., 
after  25  years  as  a  director  of  the  firm. 
He  was  head  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  and,  from  1933,  technical  direc¬ 
tor.  The  firm  will  retain  his  services  in 
a  consultant  capacity. 


Mr.  T.  W.  P.  Norris,  lately  chief 
personnel  officer  of  the  Vickers  Group 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Personnel  Management,  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  George  Kent, 
Ltd. 

The  firm  have  also  announced  that: 
Mr.  R.  E.  Handford,  who  has  served 
for  45  years,  25  as  a  director,  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  executive  functions  but  re¬ 
mains  a  director;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hartop 
has  been  appointed  managing  director; 
and  that  Commander  P.  W.  Kent, 
formerly  chairman  and  managing 
director,  retains  the  chairmanship. 


The  Sansinena  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  opened  new  offices  under 
one  roof.  Directors  and  executives  of 
the  Corporacion  Argentina  de  Produc- 
tores  de  Carnes  came  from  Beunos 
Aires  to  attend  the  opening.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is:  CAP  House,  9-12,  Long 
Lane,  London,  E.C.I. 

Mr.  Howard  Henry  Bagnall 
whose  caustic  comments  in  his  reports 
of  manufacturers’  claims  for  foods, 
drink  and  drugs  have  received  wide 
publicity  and  often  been  noted  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal,  is  to  retire 
after  30  years  as  Birmingham  City 
Analyst  on  January  22,  1959,  his  65th 
birthday.  He  graduated  with  first  class 
honours  in  chemistry  at  Birmingham 
University.  In  1920  he  became  senior 
assistant  to  the  Birmingham  City 
Analyst  and  in  1926  became  the  Public 
Analyst  of  Salford  but  3  years  later 
returned  to  Birmingham  as  City 
Analyst. 


Obituary 

Mr.  E.  G.  Pickering  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Spence-Brown,  joint  managing 
directors  of  Johnson,  Matthey  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  died  on  September  16  and 
29,  respectively. 


Mr.  Cecil  C.  Mason  of  the  Cambridge 
Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.,  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1958,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Mr.  Mason  graduated  with  a  First  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  joined  the  firm  in  1910. 
He  was  a  joint  managing  director  from 
that  year  until  his  retirement  from 
executive  work  in  1941,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  on  the  board  until  his  death. 


OBITER  DICTA 

^  Meat  now  available  on  hin* 
purchase  terms. — Notice  chalked 
on  a  Bloomsbury  butcher’s  win¬ 
dow. 

0  I’m  sure  that  the  Comet  is 
the  most  wonderful  invention 
since  sliced  bread. — Wife  of 
Comet  pilot. 

%  The  fertility  of  coni  from 
this  year’s  harvest  is  aln^ady 
self-evident — alas  it  is  growing 
already. — Letter  to  Times. 

0  There  seem  to  be  no  more 
cockroaches  (in  the  cookhouse) 
than  one  w’ould  find  in  the  most 
high-class  catering  establish¬ 
ment. —  Officer  at  Catterick 
Camp,  answering  complaints. 

0  If  you  are  cold,  tea  will 
warm  you — if  you  are  too 
heated,  it  will  cool  you — if  you 
are  depres.sed,  it  will  cheer  you 
— if  you  are  excited,  it  will  c:ilm 
you. — Mr.  Gladstone,  quoted  in 
Press  handout. 

%  Publican,  Ted  Evans,  of  The 
Horse  and  Jockey,  Stapleford, 
Nottinghamshire,  has  grown  a 
record  row  of  runner  beans  by 
“  watering  ”  them  every  night 
with  beer  dregs.  One  plant  is 
20  ft.  high — Daily  Mail. 

%  A  friend  of  mine  recently 
asked  her  butcher  if  he  had  any 
mutton.  “Mutton?”  he  a.sked 
in  surprised  disgust.  “  No,  we 
don’t  keep  it.”  “Why  not?” 
”  Because  it  is  inferior  stuff.  We 
only  have  lamb.” — Gilbert 
Harding. 

^  If  brides  are  to  be  pelted  at 
all,  then  let  it  be  with  English 
wheat  or  perhaps  Scottish  oats. 
The  use  of  rice  cannot  be 
defended :  as  a  fertility  symbol 
it  may  do  in  China  but  polished 
and  white  it  will  not  grow, — 
Letter  to  Times. 

0  Ah  ha!  You  organise  a  Food 
Fair,  housewives  gorge  un¬ 
limited  free  titbits,  and  the 
bathroom  scales  tell  an  awful 
truth.  Then  you  publish  a  series 
of  articles  designed  to  show 
them  how  to  shed  excess  pound¬ 
age. — Letter  to  Daily  Express. 

%  Entertaining  guests  to  wild 
boar  and  vodka  at  his  London 
home,  Philip  Harben  spoke  of 
his  lecture  trip  in  America.  In 
fulsome  Harben  fashion  he  had 
been  describing  the  glories  of 
the  Stilton  cheese.  Said  a  man 
in  the  audience  after:  “Mr. 
Harben,  that  sure  must  be  some 
cheese.  Why,  you  almost  made 
it  sound  sexy.” — Daily  Mail. 
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Peas  and  beans  at  Ashford 

The  first  production  of  garden  peas 
and  broad  beans  has  started  at  the 
million  factory  of  Batchelors 
Foods,  Ltd.,  at  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  vegetables  are  grown  on  con¬ 
tract  by  farmers  within  a  few  miles 
radius  of  the  factory  and  are  then 
packed  within  hours  of  leaving  the 
vining  stations. 


Chilli  seasoning 

Horlicks,  Ltd.,  are  now  making 
Tabasco,  a  licjuid  pepper  seasoning 
made  from  the  red  pods  of  pepper 
plants  grown  on  Avery  Island,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  U.S.A.,  by  the  Mcllhenny  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  seasoning,  which  has  a  pungent 
aromatic  flavour,  is  made  from  the 
matured  mash  which  Ls  sent  over  to 
this  country  from  the  U.S.A.  The 
U.S.  company  has  been  making  the 
sauce  since  1868. 


Machinery  firm 

A  new  company,  Camplxdl  (Man¬ 
chester  Sales),  Ltd.,  Ajax  Works, 
Campbell  Street,  Walkden,  has  been 
formed  following  upon  the  acquisition 
of  Campbell  and  Co.  (Manchester), 
Ltd.,  by  Autodrome  (Engineers),  Ltd. 

The  basic  range  of  mixers  and  agita¬ 
tors  made  by  the  firm  is  said  to  cover 
all  needs  from  J  h.p.  to  250  h.p.  and 
from  I  to  i,5tKj  r.p.m.  Precision  manu¬ 
facture,  the  firm  claims,  allows  them 
to  make  use  of  shafts  up  to  20  ft. 
long. 

Two  new  spaghetti 

Smedley’s,  Ltd.,  have  ventured  into 
the  world  of  continental  cooking  by 
introducing  two  new  products. 
Spaghetti  Milanese  and  Spaghetti 
Bolognese.  Standard  i  lb.  cans, 
ample  for  two  persons,  are  now  in  the 
shops. 

The  Spaghetti  Milanese  is  a  sauce 
made  from  tomatoes,  onions  and 
bacon;  the  Bolognese  has  a  sauce 
made  with  minced  beef,  tomatoes, 
mushr(X)ms,  onions  and  grated  cheese. 
They  require  simply  to  be  warmed 
through  l)efore  serving. 

The  dishes  are  claimed  to  be  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  a  ready- 
cooked  traditional  spaghetti  in  a  can. 
The  true  Italian  spellings — rather 
than  the  Anglicised  French,  Milanaise 
and  Bolognaise — were  adopted  for  the 
can  labels  which  are  of  simple  design, 
the  Milanese  l)earing  brown  stripes  and 
the  Bolognese  red  stripes  on  a  white 
background. 


Tickopres,  Ltd. 

After  15  years  of  trading  as  Dapag 
(’'943),  Ltd.,  the  firm  has  changed  its 
name  to  Tickopres,  Ltd.  The  address 
is  the  same  as  before. 


Bush  Expand  in  Australia 


h  Mr.  Eric  L.  Bush,  chairman  of 
M  W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
M  managing  director  of  Potter  and 
g  Moore,  recently  visited  Australia 
primarily  to  open  new  factories  for 
both  W.  J.  Bush,  and  Potter  and 
S  Moore  at  Mentone,  in  Victoria. 
p  The  opening  of  these  new  plants 
y  was  hailed  in  Australia  as  another 
W.  instance  of  British  confidence  in 
g  Australia,  and  was  the  occasion  for 
3  statements  being  made  by  both  the 
S  Premier  of  Victoria,  Mr.  II.  E. 
E  Bolte  and  by  the  Minister  of  Trade, 
^  Mr.  J.  McEwen.  As  a  further  de- 
[  monstration  of  the  importance  at- 
S  tached  to  the  opening  of  these  new 
E  factories  in  Victoria,  the  opening 
s  ceremony  was  carried  out  by  His 
g  Excellency ,  the  Governor  of  Vic- 
g  toria.  Sir  Dallas  Brooks,  who  was 
g  accompanied  by  Lady  Brooks. 
g  W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
p  had  a  long  connection  with  the  Aus- 
3  tralian  trade,  dating  back  to  i8gj, 
p  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomas  went  to 
g  Australia  to  found  Bush’s  first  over- 
g  seas  branch.  Now,  in  ig$8,  as  well 
g  as  the  Mentone  establishment  and 
E  offices  in  Melbourne,  they  have  an 
g  up-to-date  building  and  manufactur- 
P  ing  unit  in  Sydney,  a  new  building  in 
g  Brisbane,  branches  in  Adelaide  and 


Perth,  and  modern  citrus  products  g 
factories  at  Mellendon,  Western  g 
Australia  and  Northern  Victoria.  g 
The  joint  managing  directors  of  g 
W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.  (Australia),  S 
Ltd.,  are  Mr.  William  C.  Thomas,  J 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  Australian  J 
branch  of  W.  J.  Bush  and  Mr.  g 
J.  A.  D.  Paul,  who  joined  the  Lon-  S 
don  company  in  ig^i,  and  went  to  g 
the  Australian  company  after  the  3 
war.  S 

Products  being  manufactured  at  3 
the  new  Mentone  factories  include  J 
essential  oils  for  the  perfumery  and  p 
cosmetic  industry  in  Australia:  g 
flavouring  essences  for  the  food  and  g 
soft  drinks  industries,  and  for  g 
domestic  use;  the  Bush  factory  at  P 
Mentone  also  houses  the  only  spray  J 
drier  in  Australia  making  powdered  M 
flavours  for  use  in  dry  mixed  S 
foods.  g 

Alongside  the  W.  J.  Bush  M 
premises  at  Mentone  is  a  new  Potter  J 
and  Moore  factory  where  a  full  g 
range  of  fragrance  products  is  p 
manufactured  not  only  for  sale  in  g 
Australia,  but  for  export  to  coun-  = 
tries  in  South  East  Asia.  As  in  this  g 
country,  the  main  emphasis  is  on  % 
Potter  and  Moore’s  famous  Mit-  g 
chant  Lavender  series.  g 
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Erections  and  Extensions 

Thomas  and  Evans,  Ltd.,  are  ex¬ 
tending  their  depot  at  Sheffield 
Road,  Chesterfield. 

* 

Messrs.  A.  G.  Kent  are  having  a 
sausage  casing  factory  built  at  St. 
Peter’s  Road,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

* 

Hills  Soft  Drinks.  Ltd.,  are 
having  factory  and  office  premises 
built  at  Wyre  Street,  Padiham, 
Lancs. 

* 

Smith’s  Potato  Crisps,  Ltd.,  are 
planning  to  have  a  factory  built  at 
Plymouth,  Devon,  at  a  cost  of 

;^I00,000. 

* 

Brighton  Equitable  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd.,  plan  to  build  a  bak¬ 
ery  soon  at  Cortlands  Road,  East¬ 
bourne,  Sussex. 

* 

Chesterfield  and  District  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  Ltd.,  are  having 
an  extension  built  at  their  bakery 
in  Boythorpe  Road,  Chesterfield. 

* 

Peek  Frean  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
having  extensions  built  at  their  bis¬ 
cuit  bakery  in  Keetons  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.16,  at  a  cost  of  ;^ioo,ooo. 

* 

Dan  Hansen.  Ltd.,  pie  makers, 
280,  Neath  Road,  Landore,  South 
Wades,  have  plans  in  hand  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  on  the  Kings- 
way  Trading  Estate,  Swansea. 

* 

J.  K.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  manufactur¬ 
ing  confectioners,  are  planning  to 
erect  extensions  to  their  factory  in 
E^ton  Street,  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

* 

Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  are 
to  make  an  1,000  extension  to 
their  kippering  factory  at  Peter¬ 
head.  D^n  of  Guild  Court  permis¬ 
sion  hats  been  gram  ted  the  project. 

• 

The  Wonder  Baking  Co.,  Ltd., 
bread  and  cake  manufacturers. 
White  Hart  Lane,  Wood  Green, 
London,  N.22,  are  having  a  bakery' 
built  on  a  site  at  St.  Jamies'  Road 
and  Tavistock  Grove,  Croydon, 
Surrey. 

* 

Barraclough’s  (Harrogate),  Ltd., 
mineral  water  manufacturers,  87, 
Skipton  Road,  Harrogate,  have 
been  granted  permission  to  proceed 
with  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  on  a  site  at  Chatsworth  Ter- 
raxx,  Harrogate,  Yorks, 


Company  Profits  and  Prospects 


Maynards  raise  dividend 

Maynards,  Ltd.,  are  raising  their 
dividend  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1958,  from  the  equivalent  of  i8J% 
to  20%,  with  a  final  dividend  of  I2j%. 
The  consolidated  profits  for  the  past 
year  were  £407,529  (£423.526). 

« 

Beecham  interim  as  forecast 

A  final  interim  dividend  of  7%,  less 
tax,  has  been  declared  on  the  ordin¬ 
ary  shares  of  the  Bt*echam  Group, 
Ltd.,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 

1959.  This  corresponds  with  the  fore¬ 
cast  made  by  the  company  in  their 
recent  offer  to  acquire  the  ordinary 
share  capital  of  Thomas  and  Evans, 
Ltd.  La.st  year  the  first  interim 
dividend  was  5%,  less  tax. 


Wright’s  Biscuits  recover 

Mr.  William  P.  Webster,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Wright’s  Biscuits,  stated  that 
the  turnover  to  date  in  the  current 
year  showed  an  increase  over  last  year 
and  the  Christmas  orders  are  far  ahead 
of  expectation. 

The  profits  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1958,  amounted  to  £355,662,  com¬ 
pared  with  £2^3,\%4  for  the  previous 
year.  The  dividend  was  repeated  at 
45%  on  the  ordinary  shares. 


Bacon  trading  more  difficult 

Although  the  Marsh  and  Baxter 
group  has  maintained  its  volume  of 
trade,  conditions  in  the  early  part  of 
the  current  year  have  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  according  to  the  directors  of  the 
firm.  The  company  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  a  falling  market  price  for 
bacon  and  an  increasing  quantity  of 
imported  bacon. 

Group  profits  for  the  year  to  May  3, 
1958,  amounted  to  ;^i, 460,885,  com¬ 
pared  with  ;^902,956  for  the  previous 
year.  The  net  dividend  on  the 
privately  held  ordinary  shares  is  10% 
(5%). 


Sales  increases  by  the  Vitamins 
Group 

The  chairman  of  the  Vitamins 
Group,  Mr.  H.  C.  H.  Graves,  reported 
in  his  statement  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1958,  that  the  sales  in  all 
departments  had  shown  material  in¬ 
creases.  The  profit  margins  were  not 
quite  so  satisfactory,  the  gross  trading 
margin  being  ;^329,464  (£357,908).  Net 
profit,  however,  rose  from  £90,409  to 
£141.161. 

A  net  dividend  of  20%  on  the  capital 
increased  by  a  i  in  2  issue  was  recom¬ 
mended.  This  compared  with  17^% 
net  on  the  smaller  capital  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 


Glaxo  profits  rise 

Provisional  figures  for  Glaxo  Labora¬ 
tories,  Ltd.,  show  that  subject  to  com¬ 
pletion  of  audit,  the  profits  of  the 
group  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
amount  to  £2,610,566  (£1,838,000) 

after  providing  for  all  charges  includ- 
ing  £3,148,000  (£2,332,000)  for  taxa¬ 
tion.  £168,000  ((nil)  is  attributable 
to  the  pre-acquisition  profits  of  Allen 
and  Hanburys,  Ltd.  Group  profits 
include  revenue  of  previous  years 
£136,000  (£88,000). 

A  final  dividend  of  iij%  on  the 
ordinary  stock  making  17^%  for  the 
year  compared  with  i2j%  for  last 
year  is  recommended. 

New  dairy  construction 

The  chairman  of  Associated  Dairies 
and  Farm  Stores,  Ltd.,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rayner,  stated  in  his  annual  report 
that  since  his  last  annual  statement 
work  had  commenced  on  a  new  dairy 
in  Leed?.  The  main  structure  had  been 
completed  and  the  interior  work  was 
now  proceeding.  The  acquisition  of 
50%  of  the  shareholding  in  a  cheese 
factory  at  Sowerby  Bridge  was  also 
reported. 

After  providing  in  full  taxation  and 
minority  interests,  the  net  profit  for 
the  year  ending  May  3,  1958,  was 
£105,840  (£100,078).  A  total  dividend 
of  15%,  less  tax,  was  recommended. 

Heinz  building  programme 
progress 

The  president  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  II,  reported 
in  his  annual  statement  that  the  first 
production  batches  were  already  on 
their  way  to  customers  from  the 
new  factory  at  Kitt  Green,  Lancs. 
£2,200,000  had  been  noted  in  the 
balance  sheet  as  the  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  committed  for  this  factory. 

Trading  profits  for  the  year  ended 
April  26,  1958,  amounted  to  £4.325,000 
and  net  profits,  after  tax,  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £2,338,000,  an  increase  of 
6%  on  the  net  profit  for  the  previous 
year.  Profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
income  were  less  than  a  year  ago,  re¬ 
flecting  the  higher  cost  of  certain  raw 
materials  and  an  increase  in  wage 
rates. 

The  demand  for  processed  foods 
was  reported  to  be  still  growing  and 
the  organisation  was  strong  enough  to 
meet  increased  competition  and  in¬ 
crease  their  share  of  the  market. 


New  address 

The  following  companies  are  now  in 
new  offices  at  Bucklersbury  House, 
Wallbrook,  E.C.  Tel. :  City  797*- 
West  Indies  Sugar  Co.,  Caroni,  Ste. 
Madeleine  Sugar  Co.,  Unital  (Trinidad), 
and  Wisco  Wharves. 
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Swedish  kitchen 

A  permanent  feature  of  the  London  office  of  Findus,  Ltd.,  is  a  kitchen  in  ivhich 
Scandinavian  demonstrators  will  show  the  firm’s  frozen  foods  to  stockists  or 
potential  stockists.  The  kitchen  will  also  be  used  for  preparing  special  Scandina¬ 
vian  dishes  from  the  firm’s  foods.  Use  of  the  kitchen  has  also  been  offered  to  the 
press  for  cookery  and  photography  purposes. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  described  as  a  fine  example  of  contemporary  Swedish 
design.  Everything  in  the  kitchen,  from  the  natural  ash  woodwork  to  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  and  the  cutlery,  has  been  brought  over  from  Sweden.  Great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  making  the  most  of  the  available  space  and  using  the 
latest  labour-saving  devices.  Overall  there  is  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  space  in 
the  kitchen. 


Forthcominv  Events 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Food  Group 

November  12.  Twelfth  Conver¬ 
sazione.  By  invitation  of  A.  Boake, 
Roberts  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.17. 
Admission  by  programme  only. 

November  26.  Ordinary  meeting. 
Original  papers  by  members.  6.15 
p.m.  Address:  14,  Belgrave  Square, 
London,  S.W.i. 

British  Weed  Control  Conference 

November  3-6.  Conference  organised 
jointly  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  British  Weed  Control 
Council.  Hotel  Metropole,  Brighton. 

Institute  of  Refrigeration 

November  6.  Presidential  address 
by  Sir  Rupert  De  la  B6re,  Bart, 
K.c.v.o.  5.30  p.m.  Address:  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marine  Engineers,  The  Me¬ 
morial  Building,  76,  Mark  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.3. 

University  of  London 

Department  of  Extra-Mural  Studies 
December  5-7.  Mankind,  his  Food 
and  the  Future.  By  Prof.  H.  W. 
Miles.  Prof.  R.  L.  Wain,  and  Dr.  W. 
Klatt.  Address:  Wansfell  Adult 
College,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex.  Course 
fee:  £2  (Essex  residents — £1  15s.). 


Quick-frozen  meat  dish 

The  latest  addition  to  the  range  of 
<juick-frozen  items  made  by  Birds  Eye 
is  a  meat  pnxluct,  known  as  a  Steak- 
let.  The  firm  say  that  Steaklets  are 
made  from  lean,  prime  beef  which  is 
shredded  and  moulded  into  steak¬ 
sized  portions.  They  are  wrapped  in 
Cellophane  and  sold  in  cartons  con¬ 
taining  four  portions. 

The  supporting  sales  promotion 
campaign,  which  is  being  carried  out 
nationally,  includes  television  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  coupons,  point-of-sale  dis¬ 
plays  and  “taste,  try  and  buy”  de¬ 
monstrations. 


Packaging  and  bottling  machines 

A  company  called  Pneumatic  Scale 
(England),  Ltd.,  has  been  formed  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  packag¬ 
ing  and  bottling  machinery  made  by 
an  American  firm.  Pneumatic  Scale 
Machines. 

The  machines  will  actually  be  made 
by  Vickers-Armstrongs  (Engineers), 
Ltd.  The  range  includes  automatic 
packaging  machinery  to  handle  most 
types  and  sizes  of  cartons  and  other 
containers. 

Sales,  as  well  as  servicing  of  the 
British  and  American  built  equip¬ 
ment,  will  be  carried  out  by  Rockwell 
Pneumatic  Scale,  Ltd. 


Technical  Press  Review 

November 

World  Crops. — Crop  Protection: 
The  Story  of  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals;  Giberellic  Acid;  Control  of  Red 
Locust:  Biological  Control  Using 
Ladybirds:  Weed  Control  in  the 
Tropics;  Over  Production  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities. 

Manufacturing  Chemist. — Drying 
Plant  and  Equipment:  Chemicals 
from  Sucrose;  Modern  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Development:  Evaluation  of 
New  Products:  Acyl  Halides — 2: 
Progress  Reports :  Perfumery  and 
Essential  Oils;  Disinfectants;  Deter¬ 
gents. 

Dairy  Engineering. — Fuel  Effi¬ 
ciency:  Four  Studies  in  Fuel 

Efficiency:  Production  and  Utilisa¬ 
tion  of  Power  and  Heat  in  German 
Dairies:  Fuel  Equipment  Survey: 
The  Fuel  Efficiency  Exhibition: 
Practical  Plant  Cleaning  Routines; 
Transport  of  Milk  by  Road;  Italy’s 
Most  Modern  Dairy. 

Chemical  and  Process  Engineer¬ 
ing. — Design  and  Construction  of 
Pipeline  Systems  in  the  Chemical 
and  Allied  Industries:  Using  Glass 
for  Pipelines;  Drying  Review; 
Changing  Pattern  of  Gas  Manufac¬ 
ture;  Britain’s  Newest  Chlorine 
Plant. 

Automation  Progress.  —  Compu¬ 
ters  for  the  Business  Man;  Data 
Processing  in  a  German  Mail  Order 
Firm;  Digital  Counting  in  Industry; 
The  Revolt  Against  Paperwork:  A 
File  Computer;  The  Best  to  Date 
on  Digitising;  Ferranti  Perseus 
System;  Computers — a  Means  of 
Control:  Picture  Processing  by 
Computer. 

Paint  Manufacture. — Guide  to 
New  Pigments;  Properties  Required 
of  Pigments:  Importance  of  Particle 
Size;  Aluminium:  Versatile  Pig¬ 
ment — 2. 

Petroleum. — Some  Applications 
of  High  Nickel  Alloys  in  the  Pet¬ 
roleum  Industry;  Methacrylate 
Polymers  as  Oil  Additives;  Cardon 
Refinery;  Three  Radiation  Sources 
for  Research;  The  Free  Radical  Re¬ 
actions  of  Hydrocarbons  in  the  Gas 
Phase. 

Atomic  World. — Cutting  the  cost 
of  Heavy  Water;  Three  Genera¬ 
tions  of  Fission  Reactors:  The 
World  Plans  for  Nuclear  Reactors: 
Britain’s  Advanced  Gas  Cooled  Re¬ 
actor. 

Corrosion  Technology. — Steels  for 
the  Petroleum  Industry — 2;  Lead 
Alloy  Anodes  for  Cathodic  Protec¬ 
tion;  Does  Higher  Fuel  Efficiency 
Increase  Corrosion:  New  Corrosion 
Research  Laboratory;  Lead  Pig¬ 
ments. 
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Food  News  Overseas 


Hungarian  food  machinery  exports 

Hungary  has  begun  to  manufacture 
and  export  flour  milling  machines  with 
a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  day.  Already 
the  Komplex  Trading  Co.  are  ship¬ 
ping  10  of  these  mills  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
An  order  has  been  placed  for  another 
80  of  these  mills  to  be  delivered  in 
1959-60. 

Indian  multi-purpose  foodstuff 

A  cheap,  protein-rich  product,  based 
on  low-fat-content  groundnut  flour 
and  certain  pulses,  and  fortified  with 
certain  essential  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins,  has  been  produced  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Food  Technological  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Mysore. 

Production  of  this  multi-purpose 
food  has  commenced  on  a  small  scale. 
Proposals  made  by  the  Mysore  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Madras  Corporation 
for  developing  production  with  the 
help  of  UNICEF  are  under  considera¬ 
tion. 


Humane  slaughter  in  U.S.A. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute  and  the  American 
Humane  Association  have  pledged 
their  support  of  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act  passed  by  the  84th  Congress. 
JUnder  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Benson,  is  required  to  designate  by 
March  i,  1959,  what  slaughter  methods 
are  considered  to  be  humane.  The 
methods  chosen,  it  is  expected  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  12  to  be  appointed  soon 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  The  Act  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective  on  July  i,  1958. 


Australian  trade  outlook 

Before  his  departure  for  Australia, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  an  Australian  Trade 
Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  past  3  years  spoke  about  the 
enormous  increase  in  imports  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  wines  and  foodstuffs  to  this 
country  since  the  war,  and  how  British 
housewives  were  now  fully  aware  of 
the  quality  of  Australian  goods  in  the 
shops.  Referring  to  wine  shipments, 
he  said  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  more  than  50%  in  the  past  four 
years.  British  imports  of  Australian 
wine  rose  from  664,000  gal.  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1956  to  945,000  gal.  be¬ 
tween  January  and  August  this  year. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  effects 
on  trade  with  Australia,  likely  to 
arise  from  the  recent  Montreal  talks, 
Mr.  Gilbert  said  he  was  prepared  to 


take  an  optimistic  view.  He  doubted 
if  the  freeing  of  restrictions  on  dollar 
imports  would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect,  and  thought  the  quality  of 
Australian  produce  was  now  sufficiently 
well  known  in  this  country  to  with¬ 
stand  competition  from  North 
America. 

Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  also  of  the  active 
sales  campaign  carried  on  here  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  of  the  "  Aus¬ 
tralian  weeks  *’  in  which  concen¬ 
trated  efforts  in  particular  towns  had 
been  made  to  familiarize  British  con¬ 
sumers  with  Australian  dried  and 
canned  fruits,  fresh  fruit,  meat,  eggs, 
and  dairy  products.  He  said  that  these 
campaigns  had  met  with  most  success 
in  Scotland. 


Hungarian  production 

Hungary  has  set  up  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  experimental  institute  in  south¬ 
east  Transdanubia  a  plant  for  the 
making  of  carotene,  the  crystal  A 
vitamin  made  from  carrots  which  is 
an  important  basic  material  for  food 
concentrates. 

Ten  tons  of  carrots  are  needed  to 
produce  2  lb.  carotene.  Annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  experimental  plant  is 
up  to  30  lb.  Hungary’s  present  re¬ 
quirements,  alx)ut  700  lb.  per  year, 
are  imported. 

Hungarian  fruit  washing  machine 

A  fruit  washing  machine  for  canning 
factories  is  being  produced  by  the 
Hungarian  state-controlled  firm  Tech- 
noimpex.  The  machine  is  based  on 
designs  by  the  Food  Industry  Design¬ 
ing  Office  of  the  Farm  Machinery  Re¬ 
pairs  Co. 

The  fruit  is  moved  in  the  pre¬ 
washing  vats  by  a  high-pressure  blast 
of  air  and  then  conveyed  on  a  belt 
into  the  showers,  from  where  it  travels 
to  the  prtKessing  basins.  The  machine 
has  a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  hr.  and 
can  handle  various  fruits. 

Soviet  canning  factories  have  al¬ 
ready  ordered  64  of  these  machines. 

International  meeting  on  dairy 
products 

A  committee  of  experts  representing 
22  countries  met  in  Rome  recently  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  drawing  up  in¬ 
ternationally  acceptable  definitions 
and  standards  applicable  to  milk  and 
dairy  products.  The  meeting,  under 
the  aegis  of  FAO,  was  also  attended 
by  representatives  of  a  number  of  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  interested 


in  the  question,  among  them  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Federation,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Confederation  on  Agriculture,  the 
Dairy  Society  International,  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Margarine 
Associations. 

The  committee’s  work  is  aimed  at 
helping  the  milk  industry  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  alike  in  avoiding  certain  am¬ 
biguities  in  the  designation  of  dairy 
products.  At  the  same  time,  the  ela¬ 
boration  and  application  of  interna¬ 
tional  norms  relative  to  minimum 
standards  and  to  methods  of  sampling 
and  analysis  for  milk  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  ought,  FAO  officials  said,  to 
facilitate  international  trade  by  assur¬ 
ing  the  reliability  of  products  placed 
on  the  market. 


News  for  Importers 

Coffee  from  dollar  sources. — The 
quota  for  the  import  of  raw  coffee 
beans  from  dollar  sources  has  been 
renewed  for  a  further  year  ending 
August  31,  1959,  at  the  same  amount 
as  before  (£3  million). 

Details  are  given  in  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  874,  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Russian  crab  and  salmon  imports. 
— Further  quotas  have  been  arranged 
for  the  import  of  canned  .salmon  and 
canned  crab  from  U.S.S.R.  The 
quotas  are  as  follows:  Canned  salmon 
— ^^1,100,000  c.i.f.  (same  amount  as 
last  year)  (Licences  valid  until  June 
30,  1959).  Canned  crab — £^^0,000 

c.i.f.  {iyjS.fyoo  last  year).  (Licences 
valid  until  March  31,  1959). 

Details  are  given  in  Notice  to  Im¬ 
porters  No.  872,  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Canned  salmon. — The  Open  General 
Licence  dated  June  19,  1958,  and  the 
Open  General  Licence  (No.  2)  dated 
July  22,  1958,  have  now  been  amended 
to  give  effect  to  the  measures  of  im¬ 
port  liberalisation  announced  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
David  Eccles,  in  Montreal.  Notices  to 
Importers  No.  880  and  881  giving  full 
details  have  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  Import  Licensing  branch.  The 
changes  affect  imports  of  canned 
salmon  from  the  dollar  area  and  Japan. 

The  present  quota.s  are:  North 
America,  £^-^  million;  Japan,  £6  mil¬ 
lion;  U.S.S.R.,  ;^i.i  million. 

The  restrictions  remain  only  on  im¬ 
ports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  whose  quota 
remains  imchanged. 
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Packaging 


Tape  for  premium  packs 

Gonlon  and  Gotch,  Ltd.,  are  market¬ 
ing  a  tape  which  may  be  used  for  pre¬ 
senting  premium  packs.  The  tape, 
SellotajK*  SheenshieUl,  is  printed  under 
the  surface  of  the  film,  giving  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  "  message  ”  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  tape  that  its 
high  gloss  finish  attrcacts  customers  and 
that  its  adhesive  qualities  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  products  to  be  sold 
separately  at  full  price  Ix-cause  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tape  would  deface  the  in¬ 
dividual  pack. 


The  MMM  automatic  bag  closing 
machine  will  seal  up  to  80  bags  per 
min. 


Pressure-sensitive  tape  sealer 

Up  to  8o  bags  of  produce  in  i  min. 
can  be  automatically  sealed  with 
pressure-sensitive  tape  on  the  Scotch 
brand  automatic  bag  closing  machine, 
designed  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  It  consists 
of  a  chain  conveyor  fitted  with  clamps 
into  which  the  twisted  necks  of  poly¬ 
thene  or  other  film-type  bags  are  in¬ 
serted.  When  they  contact  a  spring- 
loaded  mechanism  they  are  held  flat 
on  the  conveyor  by  clamps.  They  are 
then  carried  forward  to  the  taping 
head  which  applies  a  double-flag  type 
seal  from  the  two  rolls  of  tape. 

For  manual  bag  sealing,  there  is  the 
Scotch  brand  bag  .sealer.  There  are 
2  versions  of  this,  the  P.E.joo  for 
bags  of  from  i  lb.  to  5  lb.  capacity, 
and  th«‘  P.E.jio  for  bags  of  from  5 
lb.  to  10  lb.  capacity.  They  enable 
bags  to  be  quickly  sealed  in  i  move¬ 
ment.  The  twisted  neck  of  the  bag  is 
placed  into  a  V-shaped  slot,  and  by 
pulling  the  bag  down  to  the  l)ottom 
of  the  V,  the  tape  is  unwound  from 


its  roll  and  wrapped  round  the  neck 
of  the  bag.  Then  by  lifting  the  sealed 
bag  upwards  the  tape  is  cut  by  a  con¬ 
cealed  knife. 


Easy-lo-clean  adhesives 

A  range  of  modified  P.V.A.  emulsion 
adhesives,  which  the  makers  say  are 
economical  to  use,  has  been  introduced 
by  National  Adhesives,  Ltd.  They 
claim  that  these  adhesives  can  be  read¬ 
ily  cleaned  from  machines  with  cold 
water. 

I'he  adhesives  are  stated  to  be  no 
dearer  than  the  regular  types. 


Christmas  ham  casings 

Free  printing  on  orders  placed  before 
November  5  for  their  Zephyr  casings  is 
being  offered  by  Viskase,  Ltd.,  who 
have  introduced  a  seasonal  design 
printed  in  crimson  and  white  through¬ 
out. 

The  design  has  a  background  of  con¬ 
fetti  which  spotlights  the  pear-shapt‘d 
Father  Christmas  panel.  The  casings 
conform  with  the  labelling  regulations. 


Left:  Sellotape 
Sheenshield 
protects  the 
manufacturer's 
“message.” 
Rifiht:  Free 
printing  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  on 
Vi^ase  Zephyr 
casings  up  to 
November  5. 


txing  printed  for  both  cooked  ham  and 
cooked  shoulder.  The  appropriate 
words  are  printed  on  the  panel. 

The  casings  are  completely  trans¬ 
parent  so  that  the  meat  can  be  seen 
clearly. 


Filament  tape 

A  new  type  of  adhesive  filament 
tape  for  heavy  packaging  duty  is  now 
being  manufactured  and  marketed  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  Minnesota  Min¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  With 
a  tensile  strength  of  180  lb.  per  in. 
width,  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  strongest 
product  of  its  kind. 

The  tape,  which  is  known  as  Scotch 
Brand  No.  880  Filament  Tape,  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  transparent 
cellulose  tape  with  the  exception  that 
one  can  just  discern  the  parallel  longi¬ 
tudinal  rayon  filaments  which  run 
through  its  entire  length.  Although 
the  principal  is  similar  to  that  of  steel 
reinforced  concrete,  the  filament  tape 
remains  always  flexible  and  easy  to 
handle. 
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Left:  Chess- 

dehy¬ 
drated  mush¬ 
room  soup  in 
a  Tripolam 
X.I  pocket. 
A  can  of 
Chesswood 
mushrooms  is 
also  illustrated. 
Right:  Smed- 
ley's  catering- 
size  packs  of 
vegetables 
packed  in  Dio- 
thene  bags. 


Laminated  pack  for  mushroom 
soup 

A.  G.  Linfield,  Ltd.,  recently 
decided  to  market  dehydrated  mush¬ 
room  soup  in  Tripolam  X.i  pockets 
made  by  the  Metal  Box  Co.,  who 
supply  the  cans  for  their  Chesswood 
mushroom  products. 

The  material  is  a  lamination  of  foil 
X  paper  x  foil.  The  inner  foil  provides 
a  moisture-proof  container  for  the  soup 
particles,  the  paper  gives  strength  and 
rigidity,  and  the  outer  foil  combines 
added  protection  with  sales  appeal. 

The  Chesswood  trademark  and  the 
colour  photograph  of  the  mushrooms, 
both  from  Metal  Box  studios,  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  pxxket  design, 
printed  in  four  colours. 


Penguin  triplet  pack 

A  new  pack,  containing  3  large 
sized  Penguin  chocolate  biscuits,  has 
been  introduced  by  Wm.  Macdonald 
and  Sons  (Biscuits),  Ltd. 

The  pack  is  printed  in  yellow  and 
red,  with  a  picture  of  a  penguin  in 
natural  colours,  and  overwrapped  with 
transparent  cellulose  film.  Serve- 
yourself  counter  dispenser  boxes  con¬ 
taining  a  dozen  packs  are  used  for  re¬ 
tail  sale  purposes. 


Can  production 

Details  have  been  released  of  a  new 
can  manufacturing  operation,  used 
commercially  by  the  Continental  Can 
Co.  for  the  past  year,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  50%  faster  than  existing 
meth(xls.  The  new  technique,  known 
as  the  ‘‘  two-high  ”  method,  is  used 
to  produce  more  than  750  cans  per 
min.,  and  the  firm  have  said  that  the 
first  line  they  installed  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory. 

The  can  bodies  are  made  in  pairs 
and  then  separated.  Double-sized 
blanks,  partially  cut  along  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  the  two  cans  before 
the  cylinders  are  formed,  are  formed 
into  cylinders  and  the  seam  soldered. 
The  cans  are  then  separated.  In  the 
conventional  method  individual  blanks 
are  formed  into  cylinders  and  seamed. 


Perforated  bacon  pack 

Experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.  (U.K.),  Ltd., 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  main  bacon  curers,  have  resultt*d 
in  the  development  of  a  new  perfor¬ 
ated  wrap  designed  for  packaging 
bacon  sides  and  middles.  This  new 
Hypak  wrap  is  said  to  improve 
weight  retention,  permit  safer  and 
cleaner  transit,  and  allow'  the  brand¬ 
ing  of  the  packed  sides.  Test  figures 
quoted  show  that  the  average  weight 
loss  of  unwrapped  sides  was  2-85‘’„, 
whilst  that  of  sides  packed  in  the 
Hypak  wrapping  was  only  1-07%.  An 
average  saving  of  1-78%  in  the  weight 
of  the  sides  was,  therefore,  achieved  by 
use  of  the  wrapper. 

The  Letchworth  Bacon  Co.  is  now 
using  the  wrap  for  their  quality  sides, 
as  shown  in  the  accom(xinying  illus¬ 
tration. 


These  sides  of  bacon  are  wrapped  in 
the  Hypak  perforated  bacon  pack. 


Diothene  bags 

Smedley’s,  Ltd.,  are  now  piickaging 
their  catering-size  packs  of  sliced 
green  lx*ans,  frozen  {K*as  and  spinach 
in  bags  made  of  Diothene  by  the  Plas¬ 
tics  Group  of  tlie  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

It  is  stated  that  reasonable  price, 
strength,  eye-appeal  and  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling  are  the  reasons  for  th«‘  choice. 
The  packs  are  l)eing  distributed  in 
outer  cases,  each  holding  iz  (lacks. 


Cups  and  containers 

Some  new  products  of  Lily  Cu()s  and 
Containers  (England),  Ltd.,  were 
recently  dis()layed  by  the  firm.  These 
included  8-oz.  and  16-oz.  containers 
for  cottage  cheese  which  are  made  of 
heavy  waxed  pa(jer  with  s(M-cially 
designed  overall  lids. 

The  firm  was  showing  a  Large  range 
of  cu(>s  and  containers  which  are 
alrc'ady  in  use  in  the  American  dairy 
industry. 


Polythene-sealed  bags 

John  Mackintosl)  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  are 
su{)plying  their  Quality  Street  assort¬ 
ment  in  7  lb.  quantities  in  (Kilytheiie 
b;igs  sealed  with  Sellolape  vinyl  taix* 
for  l(X)se  sale  in  a  large  chain  store. 
The  bags  fit  into  colLa()sibIc  ciirtons, 
6|xf)xoJ  in.  Previously  they  were 
packed  in  rigid  boxes  with  separate 
lids. 

To  fit  in  with  their  existing  (lacking 
system  Mackintosh  have  develo(H*d  a 
dis(H'nser  stand  which  maintains  an  un¬ 
interrupted  flow  in  the  packaging 
o(K'ration  during  the  sealing  of  the 
(xilythene  bags. 

At  a  rate  of  o  to  12  a  inin.  the  bags 
are  automatically  filled  with  7  lb.  of 
sweets  and  sent  along  a  belt  where  the 
packaging  is  coin(ilcted.  Lifte<l  off  by 
opx-rators  standing  at  either  skle,  the 
bags  are  twisted  to  force  out  excess  air 
then  passed  through  the  Gonlon  and 
Gotch  BND  2  bag  neck  .sealer. 

The  continuous  operation  is  com¬ 
pleted  when,  sealed  with  Sellolape 
vinyl  ta(ie,  the  polythene  bags  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  conveyor  system  after 
being  pushed  through  the  cut-away 
(lortion  beneath  the  sealer. 
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IVew  Companies 

John  Beeton  Food  Products,  Ltd. 
((xMWl  )  J7.  VViiichfster  Street,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  Hants.  ;^i,ooo.  Subs.:  J.  K. 
Tove\’  and  J.  S.  Short. 

Beils  Bread  Oo.,  Ltd.  (6iioou.)  Higii 
Street,  .Metlnvold,  Norfolk.  /^^.ooo. 
Uirs. :  Leslie  J.  and  Esther  1).  Bell. 

Ck>sport  Confectioners,  Ltd.  (610629.) 
102,  High  Street,  Gosport,  Hants.  £i,ooo. 
Dirs. ;  Lt.-Coni(ir.  Trevor  C.  Whitney 
and  Mrs.  Jojin  M.  Wliitney. 

Harnett  and  Jones  (Dairies),  Ltd. 
(610.443.)  Park  l''arm,  Hccklield,  Basing¬ 
stoke.  £i,(hk).  Dirs.:  (iordon  S.  aiul 
Mrs.  Blanclie  N.  R.  Harnett  and  J. 
Jones. 

Mellin’s  Sales,  Ltd.  (610709.)  102, 

Naylor  Road,  London,  S.E.5.  T»)  carry 

on  the  bus.  of  innfrs.,  processors,  packers 
and  distributors,  etc.  .^loo.  Subs. : 
L.  .M.  Kershaw  and  Jean  Hendy. 

E.  M.  Moore  and  Son,  Ltd.  (6ck>29i.) 
Gloix'  Bakery,  Glamorgan  Street,  Bryn- 
mawr,  B«*cs.  Bakers  and  conf**ctioners. 
{i.cKX}.  Dirs. :  Ernest  M.  and  Mrs.  flilda 
Moore. 

Newtown  Bakery  Go.,  Ltd.  (608307.) 
31,  Friar  I-ane,  I^icester.  ;^4,ooo.  Dirs. : 
Dora  .M.  Jacques,  T.  R.  Badcock,  Ross 
C.  1nc(|ues  and  J.  N.  H.  Hindlev. 

did  Original  Bakewell  Pudding  Shop, 
Ltd.  ((m)8<k>5.)  To  take  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  iMikers,  confectioners  and  caterers 
carried  on  at  Bakewell  as  “  The  Old 
Original  Bakewell  Ihidding  Shop.” 
£6,000  Dir.:  .Matthew  Sheppard,  Im¬ 
perial  Chamlx-iS,  Norfolk  Row,  Sheffield, 
I.  Sub.’  Mrs.  Rel)ecca  Needham. 

Parco  Merchandising  Oo.,  Ltd.  (608416.) 
To  im|X)rt,  ex(H)rt,  mnfre.  and  deal  in 
meat  and  meat  extracts,  /too.  Subs.: 
Ralph  P.  Ray  and  E.  A.  Clarke,  5,  New 
Court,  lamdon,  W.C.2. 

F.  Prescott  and  Go.,  Ltd.  (609264.) 
CoomlK-  Ridge,  Churt,  Surrey.  Mnfrs.  of 
and  dealers  in  ch<x:olate,  swi-ets  and  con¬ 
fectioneries.  £.vki.  Dirs.:  Dr.  F.,  .Mrs. 
Jessie  C.  E.,  Claire  C.,  1..  I*'.,  Josephine 
.and  Sheila  M.  Prescott. 

Ivor  Rowlands  and  Son  (Olarbeston 
Road),  Ltd.  ((m)72I7.)  To  carry  on  the 
business  of  butter  bleiulers,  etc.  £20.000. 
Dirs.:  Thos.  I.  Rowlands,  (denroy,  Clar- 
lieston  Roiid,  Pembs.,  Ivor  M.  Rowlands 
and  W.  H.  Triln*. 

S.  and  O.  Cooked  Meats,  Ltd.  (ftngjoq.) 
159,  Mosley  Street,  Blackburn.  £1.500. 
Dirs.:  John  Smith  ami  G.  E.  Dunniclitf. 

Salisbury  (Dunstable),  Ltd.  (607788.) 
Albion  Street,  Dunstable,  Be<ls.  Pre¬ 
parers  of  liMxIstufTs,  etc.  £iik).  Dirs.: 
k.  J.  and  Mrs.  Elsie  F.  Salisbury.  43. 
Chiltern  Road,  Dunstable,  ami  L.  P.  de 
Haas 

Sale  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.  (6io()5i.)  22, 

Washway  Road.  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Sale. 
£ioo.  Dirs. :  Thomas  Farn-ll  ami  Eric  D. 
Fallon. 

0.  M.  Taylor  and  Sons,  Ltd.  (608219.) 
The  Bakery,  Apse  Heath,  Sandown,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Bakers,  pastrycooks  and  con¬ 
fectioners.  Dirs. :  A.  C.  Mew,  S.  G.  and 
W.  H.  Tavlor,  and  J.  U.  Lavers. 

Tern  Hill  Creamery,  Ltd.  (610716.) 
The  Cre.amery,  Tern  Hill,  Salop.  £15,000. 
Dirs. :  Mrs.  lulith  A.  Jones,  Thomas 
Jcnes.  ami  Mrs.  G.  M.  Gumming. 

These  particulars  of  new  companies 
recently  registered  have  been  extracted 
from  the  daily  register  of  Jordan  and 
Sons.  Ltd.,  Company  Registration  .Agents, 
116,  Chancery  luine,  London,  [V.C.2. 


Trade  Marks 

FRAM. — 768,859.  Canned  fish.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Coltman,  Ltd.,  Market  Buildings, 
29,  .Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 
LILLEBET. — 11775,255.  Meat;  fish,  poul¬ 
try  and  game,  none  being  live;  meat  ex¬ 
tracts;  preserved,  dried  and  cooked  fruits 
and  vegetables;  jellies  (for  fixxi),  jams, 
tlairy  pnxiucts  (for  RkhI),  edible  oils, 
edible  fats,  pickles;  and  fruit  preserves 
and  vegetable  preserves.  S.  Da^ela  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford  House,  15,  Crosswall, 
London.  E.C.3. 

CTPRESS  CARDENS. — yy^,io2.  Meat; 
fish,  poultry  and  game,  none  being  live; 
meat  extracts;  preserved,  dried  and 
cooked  fruits  and  vegetables;  jellies  (for 
foo<l),  jams,  dairy  prmlucts  (for  foo<l); 
edible  oils,  edible  fats,  pickles;  and  fruit 
|)reserves  and  vegetable  preserves.  S. 
Daniels  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford  House,  15, 
Crosswall,  laindon,  FLC.  {. 

THE  BAKER’S  BASKET.— 773,177.  All 
gfMMls  included  in  Class  30.  O.  W.  Lunn 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Star  Bakeries,  Doncaster 
Road,  Wakefield. 

SPORTSTIME. — 775.437.  Biscuits  (other 
than  biscuits  for  animals).  F.  E.  Fox  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  The  Biscuit  Works.  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  Batley,  Yorks. 

CARNATION. — 775,983.  Chocolates  and 
non-medicated  confectionery.  James 
Keiller  and  Son,  Ltd.,  9.  .\H>ert  Square, 
Dundee. 

MY-O-NUT. — 776,«)<)o.  Non  -  medicateil 
confectionery  containing  nuts.  J.  White- 
house  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mascot  Works, 
Church  Road,  Tarring,  Worthing. 
DRIFON. — 777.685.  Sugar.  Tate  and 
Lyie,  Ltd.,  21,  ^iincing  I.ane,  London, 
E.C.3. 

BASROK. — B765,oi7.  Foo<lstufls  for 
animals,  for  birds  and  for  fish.  James 
Robertson,  8<),  Clay[)ath,  Durham. 
KUNOIDS. — 774,597.  Foorlstufls  for 
animals  in  tablet  form  and  containing 
nutritive  adjuncts.  Scientific  Animal 
Foods,  Ltd.,  also  trading  as  The  Hor¬ 
mones  (U.K.)  Go.,  72,  Leadenhall  Mar¬ 
ket.  Iximlon,  E.C.3. 

GAPTIVA. — 775.859.  Mustard.  Capelle, 
Ltd.,  2ia,  St.  Leonard’s  Road,  Mortlake, 
lamdon,  S.W.4. 


CO.MP.AW  MEETING 


The  31st  annual  general  meeting  of 
Scribbans-Kemp.  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  6  in  ixindon,  Mr.  H.  Oliver-King 
(chairman)  presiding. 

In  his  circulated  statement  the  chair¬ 
man  said  that  the  year  had  been  unevent¬ 
ful  except  for  the  continuous  battle 
against  rising  costs  and  narrowing  mar¬ 
gins.  Various  increases  had  lieen  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  working  economy,  but  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  continue  to  absorb  them  without 
some  price  increase  to  the  public. 

Overseas  sales  continued  to  be  a  very 
bright  spot.  Exports  were  up  by  30% 
and  dollar  exports  by  39%.  The  Canadian 
company,  although  caught  up  in  the 
reci  nt  recession,  was  now  recovering. 

Referring  to  the  various  manufacturing 
activities,  the  chairman  said  that  the 
chocolate  and  sugar  confectionery  division 


OAYLETS.— 775.235,  and  OAYLEX.— 
775.236.  Foodstuffs  for  birds.  Kathleen 
Joan  Harte,  Orchard  Cottage,  Knole 
Road,  Sevencjaks,  Kent. 

MELRYPE. — 772,624.  .\11  goods  included 
in  Class  29.  Lovell  and  Christmas,  Ltd., 
12,  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.i. 

A.C.L. — B765,25i.  Meats,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  fish,  minced  beef  and  peas,  braised 
steak  with  gravy,  beef  steak  and  kidney 
with  gravy,  cube  lieef  with  gravy,  baked 
l»«*ans,  steak  and  onions,  beef  stew,  corned 
beef  hash,  meat  balls  with  gravy  and 
soups,  all  lieing  canned  goods  for  sale  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Allied 
Canners,  Ltd.,  Adelaide  House,  London 
Bridge,  London,  E.C.4. 

PREFECT. — 771,235.  Fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  all  being  canned,  dried  or  frozen 
goixis;  and  jams  and  canned  meats.  M. 
and  W.  Mack,  Ltd.,  44a  and  44b.  Floral 
Street,  Covent  Garden  Market,  Ixmdon, 
W.C.2. 

RECENT. — 773,853.  Meat  and  fish  pro¬ 
ducts  for  food,  all  included  in  Class  29; 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables;  jellies 
(for  food),  fruit  and  vegetable  preserves, 
pickles,  eggs,  mince  meat  and  soups;  but 
not  including  edible  oil  or  edible  fat  or 
any  goods  of  the  sitme  description  as  any 
of  these  excluded  goods.  Birds  Eye 
Foods,  Ltd.,  Unilever  House,  Black- 
friars,  Ixmdon,  E.C.4. 

HEAVEN  TEMPLE.— 775,703.  Meat; 
fish,  poultry  and  game,  none  being  live; 
meat  extracts;  preserved,  dried  and 
C(X)ked  fruits  and  vegetables;  jellies  (for 
foods),  jams,  dairy  products  (for  focHl); 
edible  oils,  edible  fats;  pickles;  processed 
nuts  (for  food);  and  fruit  preserves  and 
vegetable  preserves.  S.  Daniels  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Dxford  House,  15,  Crosswall,  Lon¬ 
don.  E.C.3. 

A.C.L. — 11765,252.  Canned  pies  and 
canned  puddings,  all  for  sale  in  England, 
Scotland  and  VV’ales.  Allied  Canners, 
Ltd.,  .Adelaide  House.  Ix>ndon  Bridge, 
Ixindon,  E.C.4. 

SYDOROGE. — 778,005.  All  go<xls  in¬ 
cluded  in  Cla.ss  29.  Sydgro,  iitd.,  243. 
Beckenham  Road.  Beckenham,  Kent. 
TRAFFIC  LIGHT. — 776,393.  Biscuits 
(other  than  biscuits  for  animals).  Ser- 
pell’s.  Ltd.,  26-44.  South  Street.  Reading, 
Berks. 


had  had  a  very  gocxl  year  as  far  as  turn¬ 
over  was  concerned,  but  the  profits  of 
Barker  and  Dobson,  Ltd.,  were  adversely 
affected  by  a  short  but  severe  heatwave. 
Cake  sales  were  well  up  with  profit  also 
well  in  advance,  but  biscuit  sales  were 
slightly  down,  "rhe  turnover  in  the  retail 
group  was  slightly  up  over  last  year. 

Reviewing  the  financial  results,  Mr. 
Oliver-King  said  that  after  depreciation 
of  £473.578  as  against  £453.797  .the 
profit  was  £830,938.  Taxation  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  Group  was  still  not  over  the  effects 
of  its  reorganisation,  and  in  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  Board  recommended  that  the 
final  dividend  of  6%  (making  11%  for 
the  year)  be  maintained. 

The  report  was  adopted. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 

Continuous  Battle  against  Rising  Costs  and  Narrowing  Margins 
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Recent  Patents 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 
800,979.  Auto-dairy  Engineers,  Ltd.  : 
Bottle  filling  machines. 

800,038.  Sunbeam  Corporation  :  Food 
and  leverage  mixing  device. 

801,010.  L.  P.  Cross:  Sausage  linking 
machine. 

800,760.  Bird  and  Sons,  Ltd.  :  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  cereal  products. 

801,318.  Horner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
A.  Cameron:  Manufacture  of  toffee. 
801,197.  J-  Morton:  Moulding  articles 
ot  confectionery. 

801,740.  Aplin  and  Barrett,  Ltd.:  Pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  powder. 

801,585.  Centre  National  de  la  Re¬ 
cherche  SciENTiFiQUE :  Storage  of  grain 
or  other  perishable  substances. 

801,553.  JoYMOL  (Proprietary),  Ltd.  : 
Production  of  edible  protein  materials 
from  fish  solubles. 

802,126.  Chemische  Industrie  P.  Schoe- 
MAKER  N.V. :  Treatment  of  meat  and 
meat  products. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 
Animal  food  supplement 

Superphosphate,  made  by  the  inter¬ 
action  of  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric 
acid  or  ortho-phosphoric  acid  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  use  as  an  animal  food 
supplement,  because  of  its  fluoride  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  di-calcium 
phosphate  from  acidic  solutions  contain¬ 
ing  phosphorous  by  precipitation  with 
calcium  carbonate,  in  two  stages.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  latter  is  added  in  less 
than  stoichiometric  quantity,  the  balance 
l>eing  added  later.  By  working  in  two 
stages,  it  is  claimed  to  avoid  the  unpre¬ 
dictable  foaming  which  occurs  if  all  the 
calcium  carbonate  is  added  at  once. 

The  acidic  solution  may  contain  some 
iron  compounds,  but  must  be  substanti¬ 
ally  free  from  nitrates.  In  the  single 
example  of  the  specification,  a  large-scale 
process  is  described,  producing  50- 8  tons 
per  hour  of  moist  calcium  phosphate  cake, 
with  a  very  low  fluorine  content. — 
799. 4*^0-  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation.  U.S.A. 

Improving  flavour  of  margarine 

The  flavour  of  margarine  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  like  that  of  butter  by  the 
addition  of  diacetyl  or  lactones.  If  the 
latter  are  of  low  molecular  weight,  con¬ 
taining  4-8  carbon  atoms,  the  effect  is  not 
durable.  The  greater  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  in  the  lactone  molecule,  the 
l>etter  are  the  results  obtained,  until  the 
greatest  durability  is  obtained  with  lac¬ 
tones  of  16-22  carlxm  atoms  such  as 
stearo-lactone,  preferably  in  admixture 
with  one  of  lower  molecular  weight,  such 
as  decalactone.  Such  a  combination  is 
claimed  to  confer  the  butter  flavour  on 
margarine  at  low  tempK-ratures  and  also 
under  conditions  of  melting  and  frying. 
The  full  flavour  may  take  a  few  days  to 
develop.  The  quantity  of  lactones  is 
usually  from  i  to  25-50  mg.  pier  kg.  of 
fat,  and  an  increase  in  this  amount  does 
not  produce  an  increased  intensity  of 
flavour,  in  propxirtion. 


The  invention  is  applicable  to  ma¬ 
terials  other  than  margarine — e.g.,  arti¬ 
ficial  cream,  mayonnaise,  and  other 
auxiliary  baking  agents  containing  fats. 
—799.676.  Margarinbolaget  Aktiebolag, 
Sweden. 

Cheddar>type  cheeses 

A  machine,  illustrated  by  three  sheets 
of  drawings,  has  been  tlevised  for  fusing 
cheese  curd.  Normally  curd  contracts, 
first  by  elimination  of  whey  and  then  by 
piressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
cheese  itself.  Diminution  of  height  is 
accompanied  by  a  lateral  flow  which  must 
l»e  maintained  to  assist  the  removal  of 
air  bubbles  and  whey,  and  to  ensure 
regularity  of  the  prcxluct. 

The  piresent  invention  consists  of  a  com¬ 
pression  vessel,  having  a  sliding  piston, 
with  a  second  compression  vessel  so  posi¬ 
tioned  as  to  receive  and  compress  the  curd 
from  the  first  vessel. — 799,121.  Common¬ 
wealth  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
Corporation. 

Packaging  soft  foods 

When  soft  foods  such  as  melted  cheese 
are  wrappied  in  aluminium  foil  or  other 
material  having  close  contact  with  the 
food,  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
wrapping  in  small  pieces,  owing  to  ad¬ 
hesion  between  finxl  and  wrapping.  To 
obviate  this  handling,  the  invention  pro¬ 
vides  a  wrappier  made  in  thick  and  thin 
pxirtions,  the  former  lieing  removable  by 
a  lug  or  gripping  means  attached  thereto, 
while  disengaging  piart  of  the  thin  portion 
at  the  same  time. 

The  invention  also  includes  an  auto¬ 
matic  machine  for  casting  and  piacking 
soft  cheeses  and  the  like  in  wrappings  of 
the  typje  described.  The  spjecification  has 
7  appicuded  drawings. — 799,713,  Froma- 
geries  Bel  Lm  Vache  Qui  Rit,  France. 

Improved  food  products 

Powdered  food  products  of  mainly  pro¬ 
teinaceous  character  are  claimed  to  have 
their  piower  of  being  wetted  and  dispiersed 
greatly  improved  by  the  incorpxiration  of 
a  substantially  pure,  water-insoluble 
monoglyceiide,  such  as  glyceryl  mono- 
oleate,  or  of  a  sorbetan  ester  of  a  fatty 
acid,  such  as  sorbitan  mono-p)almitate, 
m  the  proportion  of  o'i%-i%  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  The  invention  refers  p>articularly 
to  a  complex  of  casein  and  sodium  glycero¬ 
phosphate  sold  under  the  trade  mark 
.  Sanatogen.  The  action  of  the  addi¬ 
tive  consists  of  reducing  the  mucilage 
formation  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  particles 
when  wetted,  so  enabling  the  water  to 
reach  the  interiors  to  prcxluce-  a  more 
regular  disp)ersion. 

Any  suitable  methfxl  of  incorpK>rating 
the  additive  may  lie  used.  That  pireferred 
consists  of  adding  it  dissolved  in  an 
organic  solvent  such  as  alcohol,  chloro¬ 
form  or  ether,  by  spraying,  with  mechani¬ 
cal  mixing  or  other  means  of  dispiersion. 
The  product  is  thereafter  dried  at  a  suit¬ 
able  tempx-rature  in  a  conventional  drv’- 
ing  pflant  and  ground  U)  a  desired  mesh. — 
800,530.  Genatosan,  Ltd. 


Moulding  cheese  curds 

This  invention,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  reduce  handling  in  packing  cheese 
curds  into  moulds  after  mixing,  c(H)ling 
and  salting,  consists  of  a  continuously 
opierating  machine,  of  which  nu'chanical 
details  are  shown  in  a  sheet  of  two  draw¬ 
ings.  Each  of  a  plurality  of  moulds 
p>asses  in  succession  to  a  mould-loading 
station,  a  charging  pxisition,  a  comptact- 
ing  station,  and  a  discharge  station.  To 
ensure  greater  consistency  of  the  piro- 
ducts,  curds  may  lie  piacked  in  two  or 
more  layers,  by  passing  the  moulds 
through  the  charging  and  compacting 
stations  more  than  once. — 798,887.  Dairy 
Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Food  mixing  machine 

In  mi.xing  dough,  the  ingredients  are 
usually  mixed  in  a  machine  provided  with 
a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water,  or 
other  liquid  required,  is  fed  in  measured 
quantity  to  the  mixer  by  a  manually 
op)erated  valve  at  a  controlled  rate.  It  is 
now  pjropK>s«-d  to  admit  the  liquid  me¬ 
chanically  by  a  device  comprising  a  lever 
attached  to  the  stirrer  which  opx'rates  a 
turncock  which  opiens  the  valve  of  the 
reservoir  outlet,  so  that  the  latter  remains 
opien. 

Further,  when  the  measured  quantity 
of  liquid  has  lieen  supplied  to  the  mixing 
lx)wl,  the  flow  may  lie  discontinued  by 
disconnecting  the  drive  by  means  of  a 
time  switch.  The  invention  is  illustrated 
by  drawings. — 800,523.  B.  C.  Hanson. 

Food  products  from  cotton  seed 

Cotton  seeds,  which  have  high  nutri¬ 
tional  value,  have  the  disadvantage  of 
containing  piigments,  espx'cially  gossypxil, 
which  are  somewhat  toxic.  This  piatent 
descrilies  a  process  for  proilucing  puffed 
whole  grain  food,  similar  to  piuffed  wheat 
or  piufted  rice,  from  cotton  seed.  The 
objectionable  substances  are  removed  by 
solvent  extraction,  using  a  solvent  in 
which  cottonseed  oil  is  substantially  in¬ 
soluble. 

The  di-corticated  cotton  seeds  are 
treated  with  steam  under  pressure.  Part 
of  the  gossypx)!  is  rendered  harmless.  On 
releasing  the  steam  pressure,  pmifing 
takes  place,  after  which  the  k»*rnels  are 
extracted.  The  preferred  solvent  is 
alcohol.  After  extraction,  residual  sol¬ 
vent  may  Ik*  removed  by  vacuum  or 
allowed  to  evapxirate.  The  prcxluct  is 
then  re  ady  for  piacking. 

The  solvent  may  lie  recovered  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  .\lternatively  it  may  lx?  chilled 
to  about  o'C.,  at  which  gossypxil  is  prac¬ 
tically  insoluble.  After  removal  of  the 
latter  by  filtration,  the  solvent  may  be 
re-used. — 800,533.  Sudan  Gezira  Board. 

New  patents  are  from  the  Journal  of 
Patents  and  new  trade  marks  are  from 
the  Trade  Marks  Journal.  In  each  case 
permission  to  publish  has  been  given  by 
the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  Each  of  the  publications  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Patents  Office.  25, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  11'. C. 2. 
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THEY’LL 
ARRIVE 
ALL  RIGHT 
IN  A 


There  are  cases  and  cases  but  there’s 
only  one  ‘Fibemte’ — and  that’s  the  one 
made  by  Thames  Board  Mills.  Mind  you, 
‘Fiberite’  cases  are  made  in  such 
quantity,  and  in  so  many  shapes  and 
sizes,  that  one  often  hears  their  name 
used  as  a  generic  word  for  containers. 
But  then  Thames  Board  Mills  design  a 
new  packing  case  pretty  well  every  time 
there’s  a  new  product  to  carry — and 
they’ve  designed  so  many  now  that  it’s 
hard  to  think  of  any  other  name  than 
‘Fiberite’.  Certainly  the  army  of 
manufacturers  who  use  ‘Fiberite’  cases 
are  clear  on  the  fact  that  the  name 
‘Fiberite’  stands  for  all  that’s  good 
in  packaging. 


‘fiberite’  packing  cases 

ore  mode  only  by 

THAMES  BOARD  MILLS  LTD.,  Purfleet,  Essex  &  Warrington,  Lancs 

The  words  'Fiberite'  <ft  'Thames  Board’  are  registered  trade  marks 
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Choose 

the 

best 

in 

use 


ANHYDRO 


spray  dryers 


Edible  BONE 


phosphate 


for  food 


fortification 


A  Product  of 

CALFOS  LIMITED 

IMPERIAL  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON.  W.C.2 
Telephone:  TEMple  Bar  3^2° 


As  a  source  of  readily 
assimilated  calcium  and  phosphorus 
Edible  Bone  Phosphate  merits 
close  consideration  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  quality 
and  efficiency.  Why  not 
submit  your  problems  in  this 
field  for  our  consideration  7 


Full  particulars, 
samples  and  prices  on  request. 
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FOR  EVERY 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESS 


There  is  a  suitable 
gauge  and  mesh— 


•- %525^-S'5'-i;i'  ■ 


/// 


I'r 


Harco* 

Woven 

Wire 


For  screening,  sorting  or  sifting  heavy 
minerals  or  hnc  powders. 

For  filtering  and  processing  liquids 
and  semi-solids. 

For  restricting  access  and  providing 
protection. 

For  improving  presentation,  the 
ornamental  patterns  add  style  and 
dignity  to  industrial  design. 

?/eose  ask  for  Catalogue  No.FD  8S8 


Harvey 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

Woolwich  Road.  London,  S.E.7  GREenwich  3232  (22  lines) 


HOPKINSONS’ 

BRONZE  VALVES 


f'/fOM  STOCK 


Sturdy  general-purpose  valves  for 
isolating  or  regulating  purposes. 
Screwed  or  flanged  connections 
available. 


t 


PARALLEL-  SLIDE 


VALVES 


Reliable  general-purpose  valves 
for  duties  where  the  flow  is  in 
either  direction.  Screwed  or 
flanged  connections  available. 


TAI-YU 


104  OZ.  TINS  (and  SOLID  PACK)  in 
9  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  CUT 


WHOLE  SLICES 
SPIRAL  SLICES 
HALF  SLICES 


QUARTER  SLICES 
TIDBITS  (ith  Slice) 
PIECES  Slice) 


CUBES  (15  mm.) 

COCKTAIL  CUBES  (10  mm.) 
CRUSHED 


0  Grown  from  Hawaiian  seed  in  modern  hygienic  conditions. 

0  Shipments  to  all  main  United  Kingdom  ports. 

0  For  samples  and  prices  please  write  to  sole  importers. 

S.  DANIELS  &  CO.  LTD 

15  CROSSWALL,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telepone:  ROYAL  3386  (5  lines) 


JAM  COOLER 

WITH  SLOW  PADDLE 


WM.  BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  &  HARTLEY,  LTD. 

BORO  WORKS.  ROCHDALE  Telephone:  4181 

London  Address:  2  HOOKFIELD,  EPSOM,  SURREY 
TelepLione;  Epsom  9652 

EST.  I83S 
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put  power  where  you  want  it 


Power  for  many  purposes. 
Power  to  drive  your  own  plant 
efficiently,  or  to  add  further 
distinction  to  the  equipment  you 
make  and  sell.  Power. 
As  much  (up  to  I  h.p.)  or  as  little 
as  you  need,  in  a  wide  range 
of  mountings,  but  always  with  the 
reliability  for  which  all 
G.E.C.  engineering  is  famous. 
Power,  from  sturdy,  dependable 
G.E.C.  Fractionals. 
Most  sizes  and  mountings  are 
held  in  stock — that’s  another 
advantage  of 
dealing  with  the  G.E.C. 


G.E.C.  manufacture  many 
types  and  sizes  of  f  ractional  motors 
for  Uftht  industrial  and 
domestic  drives — whether  for  your 
plant  or  products  our  engineers  will 
always  he  pleased  to  help 
you  choose  the  right  motor 
for  the  job. 


The  Busy  Bee  from  &&C. 


Fully  detailed  illustrated  publication  on  application. 


I  MAGNET  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON  W.C.2 
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HEW,  LOW  GOST! 

WASHING  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  FOOD 
INDUSTRY 


^  SEND  NOW  FOR 
THIS  FOLDER 
SHOWING  FULL 
RANGE  OF  DRUM 
CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


Have  you  a  washing  problem?  If  so,  Allen  Harrison 
have  the  experience  and  knowledge  to  deal  with 
particular  requirements  of  various  industries. 

Rapid,  efficient  washing  of  CANS,  CHURNS,  and 
DRUMS,  etc.,  can  now  be  installed  for  a  modest 
outlay,  resulting  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

For  perfect  washing  equipment  designed  to  ensure 
simplicity  and  safety  of  operation,  you  will  find  no 
finer  plant  with  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  to 
cope  economically  with  varying  input  requirements 
of  the  user. 


Four  Station  Internal  and  Extarnof  Waihtr. 


1 

r 

ALLEN 

j  HARRISON 

s 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS 

COMMERCIAL  STREET  WORKS 


KNOTT  MILL 


MANCHESTER  IS 


CEN  47S3/4  CRAMS:  *Bronxc.*  Hancheitc 


VITAMIN  A 


Vitamin  master-mixes  for  margarine 
manufacture. 


VITAMIN  D 


Synthetic  vitamin  A  and  D  blends  for  the 
food  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 


CAROTENE 


Natural  vitamin  A  and  D  oils  and 
concentrates. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  have 
stimulated  interest  in  Carotene  as  an  oil-soluble  yellow  colouring 
for  foods.  It  can  now  be  supplied  as  pure  beta-carotene,  alone  or 
with  vitamins  A  and  D,  for  the  colouring  and  fortification  of 
margarine  and  other  foodstuffs. 

THE  CROOKES  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

VITAMIN  OILS  DEPARTMENT  LONDON  NWIO  TELEPHONE:  ACORN  3202 
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Enrober  belts  are  made  in  Bright  Patent  or 
Stainless  Steel  Wire  and  are  precision-made 
with  equipment  of  our  own  design  based  on 
nearly  40  years  manufacturing  experience. 
Special  patterns  supplied  for  non-standard 
machines. 


fhmtnph  by  Courtety  of  Mettrt.  Cadbury  Sroi  Ltd. 


- -  G 

BRITANNIA  WORKS  V 


ENROBER 

BANDS 


m 


BRIGHT  PATENT  OR 
STAINLESS  STEEL  WIRE 


Standard  patterns  from  stock 
British  made  throughout 
Always  run  true 


BRITANNIA  WORKS  •  HAYES  •  MIDDLESEX  Phone:  HAYES  3961  Grams:  GREENINGS  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BRITANNIA  WORKS  WARRINGTON  LANCS.  TEL.:  WARRINGTON  32401 

NG.  so 


•  4  sizes:  Laboratory,  P. I.  P.2  (illustrated)  and  P.4 

•  Finest  powder  In  one  through-put. 

•  Granulation  or  200  mesh,  without  sieving  (down  to 
350  mesh  with  sieve) 

•  Test  Mill  available  for  customer’s  samples. 

•  Supplied  with  or  without  electrical  and  bagging 
equipment. 


FOLLSAIN-WYCLIFFE  FOUNDRIES  LTD  ■  LUHERWORTH  •  Nr.  RUGBY 


TbI.i  Luttarworth  It,  M  Biid  IS2 
Grama:  “  WyclifFa.**  Luttarworth 
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Do  YOU  Grade  your  Commodities  at  a  Profit? 

G  U  N  S  O  N^S 
S  O  RT  E  X 


PATENTED  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR 

Will  sort  for  you  by  colour  for  approx.  I  /6  per  ton 


Sturdy,  self-contained 
Width  17'  Length  45' 
Height  60' 


Single  or  Batch  operation 
Good  spares  service 
Clean  and  simple  to  use 


Model,  Type  G.2.  which  has  been  tested  under  conditions  of  tropical 
heat  and  humidity  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply,  will  sort  to 
any  set  degree  Coffee  and  all  edible  beans,  peas,  maize,  various 
nuts,  I.e.  ground-nuts,  almonds,  etc.  THE  ONLY  EFFICIENT 
ELECTRONIC  COLOUR  SEPARATOR  FOR  RICE.  We 
would  welcome  a  2  lb.  sample  for  sorting  and  invite  you  to  call 
personally  at  our  London  Works  for  a  working  demonstration 

R.  W.  GUNSON  (SEEDS)  LTD. 

(PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MAKERS) 

20/21  ST.  DUNSTAN*S  HILL  •  LONDON  E.C.3  •  ENGLAND 

U.K.  Patent  No.  617276  U.S.A.  Patent  Na.  2S36693  and  other  World  Pateno  Tel:  MINcIltg  Lane  1077 


U.S.A.  Patent  No.  2S36693  and  other  World  Patents 


WETTER 


^  I  I  MACHINES 

for  the  Manufacture  of  all  Meat  Products 


POWER  MINCERS 
BOWL  CUTTERS 

SAUSAGE  FILLERS  AND  LINKERS 
DICING  MACHINES 
MEAT  CUTTING  BANDSAWS 
FOOD  TRUCKS  AND 
MEAT  COOKING  PLANT 


etc.,  etc. 


Apply  for  illustrated  folder. 


•k  if  -k 


illlustration  shows 

New  Wetter  automatic  Filler  &  Linker. 


J.  C.  WETTER  &  Co.  Ltd.,  23  Middle  St.,  West  Smithfleld,  London,  E.C.I 

Phone:  MONarch  8936/7/8 
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KLAXON 

INDUSTRIAL  WARNING  SIGN ALS 
AND  TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

Buxton  certified  Mine  Signal  Equipment. 
Audible  Signals  for  factories,  railway  yards,  power 
stations,  transport,  etc.  Heavy  duty  windscreen 
wipers,  and  Direction  Indicator  Flasher  units. 

KLAXON 

FRACTIONAL  HORSE-POWER 
MOTORS 

From  fbVff  to  i  horse-power.  Synchronous. 
Commutator.  Asynchronous.  Induction. 

GEARED  UNITS 

Over  50  Standard  Types.  Output  torques 
from  zero  to  2,500  lbs.  ins.  Other  types  and 
performances  designed  for  special  requirements. 

KLAXON  LTD.,  Manufaauring  Electrical  Engineers. 
Est.  1909 

49,  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.:  MA  Yfair  9020 
WORKS :  BIRMINGHAM.  Tel.:  Acocks  Green  1654 


n 


KLAXON 

ovoiv  lime! 


TXJWAX”  MIX€RS 

provide  the  best  results 

Following  a  well-proved  principle  of  Mixing  and  Beating 
DURATAX  Cake  Mixers  are  unsurpassed  for  reliability. 
Well  designed  and  of  great  constructional  strength,  each 
machine  is  GUARANTEED  for  THREE  YEARS, against 
faulty  material  and  workmanship. 


10  Quart 
IS  Quart 
20  Quart 
30  Quart 
60  Quart 
80  Quart 

Attractive  Hire  Purehoi 


.  .  £81 
..  £110 
..  £153 
..  ais 
..  £320 
..  £410 

e  Terms  arranged 


You  invest  when  you  buy 
DURATAX 


The  DURATAX  complete 
with  Cake  Beater,  Wire 
Whisk  and  Dough  Hook 
costs  considerably  less  than 
other  makes.  Compare  our 
prices.  Additional  attach¬ 
ments  may  be  operated. 


I 


our 


I 


THE  HOWARD  DISPENSE  UNIT 


INCORPORATING  THE  R.O.P.  VALVELESS  METERING  PUMP 


A  SIMPLE  MEANS  OF  METERING  OUT 
A  PRE-SET  QUANTITY  OF  ANY  LIQUID 


THE  HOWARD EHGIHEERIHG  CO. 

Terminal  House,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel:  SLOane  8086 


SPECIAL  FEATURES:— 

Ability  to  handle  all  liquids,  light,  heavy,  viscous, 
semi-solids  and  slurries. 

Great  accuracy  which  is  unaffected  by  small 
particles  of  foreign  matter  in  the  liquid  being 
handled. 


ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 

Dispense  Unit  can  be  supplied  for  capacities  up 
to3,000gallonsperhour.  Liquid  ends  if  required 
in  18/8  Stainless  Steel. 


Ajy  rmttrlptg  0/ 

CwWaOpff  0/Alriktit^ri  JJd..  Lmd»n. 


Clean  air  and 
lower  handling 
costs  for 


In  a  peak  month  650,000  dozen  bottles 
of  the  famous  Carlsberg  Lager  pass 
through  the  Carlsberg  London  depot. 
This  big  handling  job  is  done  quickly, 
and  at  the  lowest  cost  ever,  by  Hyster 
fork  lift  trucks  specially  designed  to  run 
on  L.P.  (Liquid  Petroleum)  gas*.  With 
no  noxious  fumes  to  endanger  stock  or 
personnel.  Hyster  handling — right  in  the 
heart  of  the  depot— 'k  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  possible  method.  Ask 
our  representative  for  a  demonstration. 

*  Supplied  by  Bottogas  Ltd, 

76-86  Strand,  London,  W.C.2 


HYSTER  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


sold  and  somicad  by  FRED  MYERS 

24  Bruton  Street  Berkeley  Sq  London  W  i  (GROsvenor  7233) 

Southend  Arterial  Road 
Little  Warley  Brentwood  Essex  (Herongate  251) 
Maidenhead  Road  Windsor  Berks  (Windsor  1913) 
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moves  more  for  your  money 
and  LEYERTOM 

Geiderd  Road  Gildersome  Leeds  (Morley  4221) 

Ashton  in  Makerfi^ld  Nr  Wigan  (Ashton  in  Makerfield  7237) 

Team  Valley  Trading  Estate  Gateshead  (Low  Fell  75254) 

Spalding  Lines  (Spalding  3221) 
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V 


PERFORATING 
MACHINE  CO. 


CODAPACK 

Eliminates  costly  hand  stamping  on  cartons, 
boxes,  drums,  etc.  Automatic  and  self-inking. 
Easily  interchangeable  figures  or  letters. 


Mark  II  Is  a  compact  ’ 

unit  for  coding  com- 
plete  packets  of  labels  of  any  shape  or 
size.  Easily  read  code  gives  date,  batch 
numberor  other  information.  Labour 
costs  negligible. 


Easily  changad  figuras 
or  taltais.  Hand 
Machina  codas  10,000 
labals  par  hour.  Also 
Traadta  and  Powar 
Modats. 


Fully  Automatic  —  Oil  Fired 
High  Efficiency  Boiler  Plant 
GUARANTEED  82-5%  EFFICIENCY 


The  Steambloc  is  designed  in  a 
range  from  1,500  to  18,000  lb. 
steam  per  hour  (from  and  at 
ai2°F).  Its  special  three-pass 
design  enables  very  high  efficien¬ 
cies  to  be  obtained  under  ordin¬ 
ary  commercial  operating 
conditions.  On  many  installations 
it  exceeds  85%. 

Send  for  Publication  No.  1628/3 — The 
Steambloc  Packaged  Boiler. 


^  WILCOX 

ORGANIZATION 


Lower  steam  requirements  are  met  by  the  CLARKSON 
Packaged  Vertical  Boiler  of  Thimble  Tube  Design. 
Range  250  lb.  up  to  3,000  lb.  steam  per  hour  Max. 
WR.  120 — Clarkson  Thimble  Tube  Boilers. 

Send  for  Publication  No.  702 


28  Easton  Street,  London,  W.Ci. 
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TtUphom:  Terminus  7466 


’  Type 


||]Q||  copocity  ond 
yield 

Hil|l  initiQl  end 
opeiotino  costs 


‘D’  TYPE 

The  ‘D’  type  “Maxoil-Duplex”  expeller  will 
process  all  commercial  oilseeds  and  is  partic¬ 
ularly  suitable  for  operation  on  the  softer  seeds 
such  as  decorticated  groundnuts  or  cottonseed. 
On  these  seeds  the  ‘  D  ’  type  will  press  between 
10  and  20  tons  per  24  hours  leaving  a  residual  oil 
content  in  the  expeller  cake  down  to  3.5% 


Eliminators  of 

HEAVYWEIGHTS 

and 

LIGHTWEIGHTS! 


Woods  Automatic  Weight  Control  has  strong  claims 
to  priority  status  in  the  field  of  bakery  equipment. 
Higher  yield  inevitably  results  from  its  installation. 
Operating  at  the  divider  stage  it  automatically  adjusts 
the  volume  of  the  divider  pocket,  perpetually  eliminating 
the  ever  present  tendency  to  lightweight  and  heavyweight 
runs.  But  W.A.W.C’s  virtues  are  many  sided  and  further 
details  should  be  asked  for. 

Write  for  APPROVAL  TERMS 


‘C’  TYPE 

The  'C  type  “Maxoil-Duplex”  is  highly  devel¬ 
oped  and  very  widely  used  for  the  single  pressing 
of  palm  kernels  and  other  oilseeds.  Capacities 
up  to  20-tons  per  24  hours  and  expeller  cake  oil 
contents  down  to  3.8%  are  obtained. . 


Write  for  details  of  the  following : 

Chemical  plant  and  machinery  for  oilseed  and 
compound  milling,  batch  and  continuous  sol¬ 
vent  extraction  plant,  screw  presses,  fish  meal 
and  whale  processing,  animal,  marine  and 
vegetable  oif  refining,  and  hydrogenation  etc. 


WEIGHT  CONTROL 
for 

DOUGH  DIVIDERS 


ROSE,  DOWNS  &  THOMPSON  LTD 

Old  Foundry.  Hull.  England. 

London- -39  Victoria  St..  S.W.l 
Member  of  thePower-GasGroup 


WOODS  AUTOMATICS  LIMITED 
BANASTRE  ROAD,  SOUTHPORT 
Telephone:  SOUTHPORT  56825-6 
Telegrams:  AUTOMATICS  SOUTHPORT 
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MONO  PUMPS  LIMITED 

Mono  House,  Sekforde  St..  London,  E.C.  I 
Tel:  CLE  891 1.  Crams:  Monopumps,  Phone,  London 
and  at 

Belfott,  Birminfhom.  Capetown,  Dublin,  Durban,  Clatfow, 
lahannesburt,  Manchester,  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  Wakefield. 


The 


pump  with  GUTS  2 

Before  this  Mono  Pump  was  installed  in  an 
Australian  meat  factory,  each  day  10  men  wheeled  80 
trolleys  of  offal  to  the  digesters.  With  automatic 
control  of  the  Mono  Pump  only  2  men  are  now 
employed  at  the  receiving  end — another  instance  of 
the  versatility  of  the  Mono  Pump  which  has  power  in 
its  suction  and  punch  in  its  delivery. 


MP283 


All  YOUR 

STAINLESS  STEEL  HYGIENIC 

PIPE  FiniHOS 

TO  THE  CURRENT  STANDARDS.  OR 
SPECIALS  TO  YOUR  DRAWING  OR 
SAMPLE  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY: 

THE  REALM  ENGINEERING  WORKS  LTD. 

267  WHITEHORSE  LANE,  SOUTH  NORWOOD.  LONDON.  S.E.25 

TELEGRAMS:  REALMARD,  SOUTHNOR.  LONDON.  TELEPHONE:  LIVINGSTONE  1087  8/9 
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IAI202 


7  /Tw 


First  Class 


CANNINe  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD 

S0-S4  NEW  INID8E  STNEET,  LONDON  EC4 

fhone;  CiNTkAL  5342-5  Crams:  -DUrAD,  LUD.  LONDON" 

Factories;  CANNING  TOWN,  £16  and  QUEENtOAOUCH,  KENT 


5?RMtOHl 


SCIENTIFIC 


PRODUCTION 


1.  — Spray  cooling  of  cans 

and  bottles. 

2.  — Vegetable  and  fruit 

washing  on  con¬ 
veyors. 

3.  — Controlled  mixing  of 

liquids  with  other 
ingredients. 

4.  — Spraying  small  quan¬ 

tities  of  essences, 
colouring,  etc. 

5.  — Brine  spraying  of 

fish,  etc. 


T  IVoTscm  stir. 

CROFT  RD-  WIDNES  •  ENGLAND 


Pa,,,  wiDNft  4168/0 


WATSON  WIDNbS 


•*>«•  t  mtppd 


The  question  of  consistently 
reliable  grades  is  answered  when  you  order 


CHLOROFORM  B.P.  and  TECHNICAL 
ETHER  B.P./B.S.S.  S79 

welcome  your  enquiries. 

MAY  ft  BAKER  LTD  •  DAGENHAM  •  Tel:  DOMInlon  3060  •  Exi.  319 


Stainless  Steel  ^ 

i 

Tilting  steam  jacketed  mixing  pan  T 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  our  extensive  range 

of  Steam  Jacketed  Pans  designed  to  suit  the  needs  ■  fl 

of  the  food  industry.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of  I  f 
stainless  steel  plant,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  w 
your  enquiries. 

IS)  □ 

The  Taylor  Rustless 
Fittings  Co.  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  Ring  Road,  Lower  Wortley,  Leeds,  12.  Tel.:  Leeds  638711/2/3 
London  Office:  14,  Great  Peter  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  Tel.:  Abbey  1575 


The  Essence  of  Perfection 


ESSENCES  '  FRUIT  JUICE  CONaNTRATES 
ESSENTIAL  OILS  >  FOOD  COLOURS,  etc. 

$pecialis«<i  for 

AERATED  BEVERAGES  •  FRUIT  JUICE  CORDIALS 
H  CONFEaiONERY  •  ICES,  jaLIES,  BISCUITS 

at)4  ot/>er  foo4  products 


c  0  if 

d  cxfi 


STEVENSON  ft  HOWELL  LTD.  ; 

Standard  Works,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.L 
'  loltphone  :  Waterloo  4B33.  Tehgrams  :  DtstlKer,  Sou^KMe,  LoadM,  oustiN:  SjiHMW  ST* 
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For  further  information  write  to 

TOWN  CLERK  ’  GUILDHALL  ■  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL 


•  COMPLEMENTARY  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  include 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Produce,  Boxes,  Canisters  and 
Conuiners,  Cocoa,  Cocoa  butter.  Colours  and  Flavours, 
Fish,  Fruit,  Glucose  and  Malt  products,  Oils — edible,  tech¬ 
nical  and  medicinal — Non-ferrous  Metal  Founders  and 
Engineers. 


•  LABOUR.  CHEAP  TRANSPORT  &  ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES 


Technological  and  Scientific  resources. 


Easy  laundering  Rot-proof,  Shrink-proof 


Longer,  smarter  wear  Stain  resistant 


Better  hygiene 


Lower  long-term  cost 


If  you  want  further  information  about 
nylon  work  wear,  please  write  to 
BRITISH  NYLON  SPINNERS  LIMITED, 
25  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i. 


FORK-LIFT  TRUCKS 


FOR  HIRE 


ddeaL  Site£  for  yieur  QnduQtries 
•  acijoinlng  the  'Docks  at 


Nylon  FOR  WORK 


WEAR 


•  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES  for  FOOD  PROCESSING 
SUPPLY  OF  BASIC  MATERIALS  AND  EXPORT  OF 
PRODUCTS  via  World-wide  Shipping  Services  and  Inland 
Water  Transport. 


WCYOUNGMAN  LIMITED 

WANDSWORTH  WORKS  WANDSWORTH  ROAD  SW8 
Telephone:  MACaulay  2233 


PLANT  HIRE  SERVICE 
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The  Weatherfoii  organisation  apply  the  ultimate  in 
modem  design  and  technique  to  your  specific  problem 


For  the  solution  to  your  problem  consult : 


The  Air  Treatment  Division 


WBATHIRFOIL  HEATING  SYSTEMS  LIMITED 

18S.  Bath  Road,  Slough.  Bucks.  Telephone :  SLOUGH  25561 


:  Royal  Mefforologicat  Society 


ARE  YOUR  PROBLEMS 


Where  ventilation,  sterile  air,  pressurised  buildings, 
transfer,  dust  coUection,  fume  removal  or  full  air-%»*^ 
conditioning  are  concerned,  Weatherfoii  is  in  Its  element. 


Ktuner  Continuous  Frying  Plant 


Continuous  Fluid  Heat  Transmission  Systems  Induced  Flow  Stirrers  and  Mixers  for  handling 

for  cooking,  roasting  or  frying  fish,  potatoes,  also  sauces,  soft  drinks,  salad  cream,  syrups, 

meat  balls,  crumpets,  etc.  cooking  fats,  ice  cream,  fruit  juices,  etc. 

Demonstrations  and  tests  can  always  he  arranged  in  our  well-equipped  London  Laboratories 

KESTNER  EVAPORATOR  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD. 

5  GROSVENOR  GARDENS  •  LONDON  S.W.l 


THE  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
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Send  your  enquiries 
to  ihe  Producers 


ITHi  ISEPPDN©T©li9  liiOiyif  i-  IPMPItjlCi  €©.  Lf  P. 


HIGHLANDS  HILL.  SWANLEY,  KENT 

Telephone:  Swanley  Junction  2306/7 
Telegraphic  Address:  **  Namsoluc,  Swanley,  Orpington  ’* 


*^baUumaft>* 

^  BRAND 


‘TRUSOY’ 


the  processed  soya  fleer 


‘Trusoy’,  an  entirely  natural  food  astonishingly 
rich  in  protein  and  fat,  will  give  you  higher  quality 


products  with  longer  keeping  qualities— and  will 
reduce  your  production  costs.  Ask  for  test 


samples  of  ‘Trusoy’,  the  processed  Soya  flour. 


s-o 

uo 

>- 

—X 

< 

Z 


Moisture  . 

Protein  . 

Oil  . 

Phosphatides  . 

Non-reducing  sugars  . 

Reducing  sugars . 

Other  carbohydrates  (not  starch) 

Fibre  . 

Ash  . 


% 

9.42 

39.94 

19.02 

1.90 

10.33 

Trace 

13.14 

1.80 

4.45 


100.00 


BRITISH  SOYA  PRODUCTS  LTD 

150/152  Fenchurch  Street,  London  E.C.3 

Tel:  MAN Sion  House  8891-3 

Also  manufacturers  of  ‘bredsoy’,  b.s.p.  improver, 
‘goldcrum’,  ‘bunkum’  and  ‘bespro’. 


The  WeitUlflCf  in 


IhinSfd 

piitcc 


ASK  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  QUOTATIONS 
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food poisoning  cnesed 
bv  h/mone/ia  is 
e/iminsied-ss yon 
decoraie-  with  RIBBU 


When  you  decorate,  paint  walls  and  ceilings  with 
Kibble  Steriliser  Paints,  which  destroy  Salmonellae, 
Staphylococci  and  other  bacteria  associated  with 
food  poisoning!  Get  details  now  of  these  wonderful 
(and  decorative)  Steriliser  Paints,  which  are  applied 
in  the  usual  way — by  brush,  roller  or  spray — made 
in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours. 


PLEASE  SEND  COUPON  FOR  OUR 
COLOUR  CHART  AND  FULL 
DETAILS  OF  THIS  NEW  PAINT 


NIBBLE  PAINTS  A  VARNISHES  LTD. 
REDCAP  WORKS.  BLACKBURN 


World-famed  for 
their  design,  careful 
construction  and  low 
cost  of  operation, 
Manesty  Stills  ensure 
a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  pure  distilled 
water  above  the 
requirements  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia. 
Nineteen  models  are 
available  for  heating  by 
gas,  paraffin,  electricity 
or  steam,  with  hourly 
outputs  from  2  pints 
to  50  gallons. 

Each  model  is  supplied 
with  a  wall  bracket 
to  save  space. 

OB  and  OOB  Models 
are  available  with 
vitreous-enamelled 
boiling  chambers 
(inside  and  outside), 
condenser  pipe,  wall 
bracket  and  weir 
chamber.  Other 
fittings  chromium 
plat^. 

Detailed  illustrated 
leaflets  on  request. 


AUTOMATIC 


Water  Stills 


Output  1  pints 
p«r  hour 


OB  GAS 

Output 
3  pints 
par  hour 


4B 

STEAM 

HEATED 

Output 
50  (sllont 
p«r  hour 


Output 
6  to  8  pints 
par  hour 


MACHINES  LIMITED 

Dept.aA  SPEKE  •  UVERPOOL  24 

Talaphona:  Hunts  Cross  1972 
Talairsms:  Manasty  Livarpool  24 


TABLET  MACHINES  •  GRANULATORS  •  MIXERS 
COATING  PANS  •  PUNCHES  AND  DIES 
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Stainless  Steel  or  Galvanized 


AND 


STERILIZING  UNIT 

GAS,  ELECTRIC  OR  STEAM 
In  sizes  to  meet  requirements 
Specialists  in  Sink  Unit  fabrication. 


^ssociatrb  iilctal  ([([lorks 

c;.Aicow  >  iTo. 

30  ST  ANDREWS  SQUARE.  GLASGOW.  Cl. 


Telephone:  BELL  200416  Telegrams:  "STAINLESS.  GLASGOW 

LONDON  And  at 

7  Grotvtnor  Cardans,  S.W.I  EDINBURGH  *  LIVERPOOL  *  MANCHESTER 
Telephone:  VICTORIA  1977/8  NEWCASTLE  *  BELFAST  &  DUBLIN 


DE  LUXE  OR  STANDARD  BENCH  OR  PEDESTAL 
MODELS  FOR  FOOT  OR  HAND  OPERATION 


Export  Office: 

W.  J.  HART  &  SONS  (London)  LTD 

152  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3 
Tel,:  KENtinfton  5491/2  Cables:  Wilhartton,  London. 
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Cl 

Acclaimed  by  the  press,  two  new  editions  for  the  student,  baker, 
and  confectioner  .  .  . 


Cake 

Making 

by  E.  B.  Bennion  and  J.  Stewart 

Demy  S  VO.  ird  edition.  ViS  pages.  Illustrated.  30s.net. 
Postage  Is.  fid.  Home,  2s.  Id.  Abroad. 

For  this  edition  Cake  Making  has  been  rewritten  and 
much  additional  has  been  included.  New  chapters 
on  gums,  refrigeration  in  flour  confectionery  work, 
pastes  of  various  types,  and  the  nutritional  value 
of  flour  confectionery  together  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
confectionery-bakery  makes  this  the  most  up-to-date 
book  of  the  technology  of  cake  making. 

For  the  student  the  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to 
cover  the  syllabus  of  work  for  those  taking  the  National 
Bakery  Diploma  Examination  and  the  final  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  examination  in  Flour 
Confectionery,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the  full 
Technological  Certificate  of  that  Institute. 


Published  by 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED, 


Creative 

Cake 

Decoration 

by  Joan  Russell 

Imperial  8  w.  \sted.  Profusely  illustrated  {black  and  white, 
and  colour).  42s.  net.  Postage  1  s.  9d.  Home,  2s.  9d.  Abroad. 
Miss  Joan  Russell  is  known  to  professional  bakers  and 
to  many  lecture  audiences  as  the  foremost  exponent 
of  modem  cake  design  in  this  country.  She  teaches 
cake  design  and  decoration  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic, 
London,  and  has  lectured  throughout  England  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  book 
will  be  especially  useful  for  students  taking  the  City 
and  Guilds  examination  in  cake  design.  It  is  also 
aimed  to  enlarge  the  repertory  of  design  of  every 
confectioner,  first  by  clarifying  the  principles  of  good 
design  in  relation  to  cakes,  and  then  by  fully  illustrated 
and  described  examples.  As  many  of  these  as  po^ible 
have  been  shown  in  colour.  Diagrams  and  details,  as 
well  as  many  working  drawings  and  photographs  of 
finished  cakes,  are  presented  to  help  the  decorator  to 
do  more  creative  and  varied  work. 

EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.l 

Obtainable  through  your  usual  bookseller. 
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Rttold  Chain  Drives  can  contribute  in  a  big  way  to  efficient 
space  usage 

Consider  those  factsH 


#  Owing  to  iu  extreme  strength  In  relation  to  Its  cross-sectional  area, 
a  narrow  width  of  all-steel  roller  chain  Is  able  to  transmit  considerable 
power.  In  addition,  as  the  contact  between  chain  and  wheels 
constitutes  a  gearing  action,  the  ability  to  transfer  power  does  not 
depend  on  frictional  contact,  i.e.  on  large  wheel  diameters. 

#  For  the  same  reason,  drive  centres  can  be  as  short  as  desired,  the 
clearance  between  wheel  peripheries  being  the  only  limiting  factor. 
Thus,  in  all  three  dimensions  —  length,  height  and  width  —  Renold 
Chain  Drives  take  up  far  less  room  than  alternative  transmissions 
relying  on  frictional  contact. 

#  The  compact  dimensions  of  Renold  Chain  Drives  often  enable  the 
motor  to  be  mounted  on  or  under  the  driven  machine,  with  no 
encroachment  on  floor  space  —  and  space  saved  by  the  installation 
of  Renold  Chain  Drives  means  space  saved  for  additional  plant. 


There  is  a  ReitoU  engineer  in  your  area,  aJways 
at  your  serriee  to  advise  on  power  transmission 
problems. 


the  f/RST  Mme  in  precishe  chain 


AWO 


acumatic 


VACUUM  PACK  SEALING  MACHINE 
CONTINUOUS  AUTOMATIC  MODEL 
FOR  PRODUCTION  ON  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCALE 


Agents  for  the  ‘Vacumatic/  and  also: 
*HERBORT*  canning  m/c’$  homogenisers.  for 

'  MAYONNAISE.  SAUCES  ETC. 

#  ‘REINEVELD’  CONTINUOUS  &  AUTOMATIC  CENTRIFUGES 

*GIOVANOLA*  anti-clog  impulse  valves 
‘SCHEFFERS*  downflow  multiple  effect  evaporators 
‘LANGEN*  HAM,  TONGUE  PRESSES,  FILLERS.  FROZEN  MEAT  CUTTERS 
‘ROVEHA*  SPAGHETTI.  MACARONI  etc.,  WRAPPING  MACHINES 


long-Life* 

Preservation  of  ^ 

BACON.  COOKED  MEATS, 
BISCUITS.  CHOCOLATE 
WAFERS,  CHEESE, 

FISH.  COFFEE, 
FRANKFURTERS, 
HYGROSCOPIC 
POWDERS. 

FRUITS, 

Etc. 


MASON  &  MORTON  LTD 

MURRAY  HOUSE.  3/5  VANDON  STREET  (BUCKINGHAM  GATE) 
LONDON,  S.W.I  TELEPHONES:  ABBEY  6746-7-8 
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Permoglaze 

57@[io[f  waDD§ 


Permoglaze  is  the  ideal  coating  for  walls,  woodwork  and 
metalwork  in  Food  factories  and  warehouses,  canteens, 
offices  and  wherever  cleanliness  is  important. 

In  such  places  Permoglaze  is  rapidly  replacing  ordinary 
paints  because  it  looks  better,  lasts  longer  and  possesses 
superior  resistance  to  damp,  steam,  condensation,  oils, 
washing  and  hard  wear. 


It  is  easy  to  apply  and  sets  with  a  smooth,  tile-hard  surface 
which  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  lasts  for  years. 


Available  in  white  and  colours  in 
gloss,  eggshell,  matt  or  satin  finish. 


EASILY  APPLIED 
SETS  HARD  AS  TILES 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 


Write  for  booklet  and  colour  card  to 

PERMOGLAZE  LIMITED  •  BIRMINGHAM  II 


RETORTS  AND 
STERILIZERt 


THESE 
RETORTS 
CAN  NOW  BE 
SUPPLIED 
FROM  STOCK 


JOHN  FRASER  AND  SON,  LTD. 

ENGINEERS  AND  BOILERMAKERS 

FERRY  ST.,  MILLWALL,  LONDON,  E.M 

TELEPHONE:  EAST  1185,  1186 
TELEGRAMS:  PRESVESALS,  PHONE.  LONDON 


-/^FULLER  HORSEy\ 

sows*  CASSELL  y 


SpecitUists  in  the  Sale  &  Valuation  of 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


to  LLOYDS  AYK.YLR  •  LO.\DU.\  •  K-C*:! 
TELEPHOSE  .  ROYAL  4861 


fiothtont 


The  butchers’ 

handbook... 

MEAT  TECHNOLOGY 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXTBOOK  FOR  STUDENT 
AND  BUTCHER  by  Frank  Gerrard 

It  is  likely  that,  apart  from  its  use  to 

students,  this  book  will  become  a  standard 

work  of  reference  in  the  trade  for  many  ye^Lts—  Agriculture. 

15s.  net. 

Obtainable  through  your  bookseller 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED 


CA&SB  OVOSWOfiTS  FILLER 

FOR  CLEAN  AND  ACCURATE  FILLING  OF  PRODUCTS 
WHICH  FLOW  OR  COULD  BE  ‘JUG-FILLED* 


Jams  •  Jellies 
Curds  •  Marmalade 
Soups  •  Cream 
Minced  Chicken 
Pet  Foods,  etc. 


COMPACT  •  MOBILE 
EASILY  CLEANED  AFTER  USE 
NO  -CONTAINER  -  NO  -  FILL 

Write  for  details  to: 

CALEB  DUCKWORTH  LTD 


COLNE  •  LANCS. 

Telephone:  Colne  577 
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CUT  COSTS . . . 

with  the  labour-saving  KRAMER  &  GREBE 

AUTO-MmCER 

Pro-cutting  unnecessary,  meat  is  auto¬ 
matically  carried  to  the  Mincing  Head. 

★  4  cwt.  capacity  hopper  giving  a  continuous 
output  of  up  to  6  tons  per  hour. 

'k  2  operating  speeds 

'Ar  Automatic  Loader  available. 

-Ar  Used  by  factories  throughout  the  world. 

Food  Machinery  has  been  our  speciality  for  50  years. 

UNION  FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  LIMITED 

10  II  Middle  Street,  West  Smithfield,  London.  E.C.I.  Te/.;  MONarch  2101  2102 


The  Sutcliffe  Patent 
Mineral  Water  Bottle 
with  Glass  Stopper  187$ 


On  exhibit  at  the  Science  Museum,  London. 


)  lbs.  T.C.  Jar  suitable  for  lib.  slxe.  R/ 1/2  or  R/1  Caps. 


t  SUTCLIFFE  A 


J.  W.  SUTCLIFFE  A  CO.  (I9SO)  LTD.  I2  great  Portland  st..  w.i.  Phone:  MUSeum  72«3 


AND  AT  MANCHESTER.  Phone:  Mots  Side  2I«0. 
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The  Modern  Marking  Method 

AUTO  ROLLMASTER  JUNIOR 

Conveyor  Line  Coding  Machine 


Self-inking. 

Automatic  return  ensures  correct  positioning. 

Uses  the  UNIQUE  "EASI-LOCK”  interchangeable 
rubber  type  and  Logotypes. 

Marks  lightweight  packages  of  cardboard,  metal, 
plastic,  etc. 

Also  the  AUTO  ROLLMASTER  STANDARD  for 
printing  of  addresses  and  shipping  marks  on  larger 
containers  of  wood,  fibre,  etc. 

A  wide  variety  of  models  is  available  including 
Consecutive  Numbering  Units  and  Sack 
Coding  devices. 

MARK-O-PRINT  LTD 

STATION  PATH,  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  STATION 
FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  RENown  4135 


SOYOLK 

The  original  and  best  full  fat  processed  Soya  Flour. 
(H0“o  Protein.  20%  Pat) 

A  first-class  natural  stabiliser  and  emulsifier  in  Food 
Products. 

For  technical  information  on  this  Starch-free  product, 
write  to 

SOYA  FOODS  LIMITED 

Colonial  House,  30-4  Mincing  Lane,  London  E.C.3 
Telephone  No.:  Mention  Home  9052/3. 


Alio 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 

IKDUSTRIAL  Officers  required  by  Federal 
Government  of  NiReria  for  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industries  on  contract  for 
one  tour  of  12-24  months  in  first  instance. 
Commem  iuR  salary,  according  to  age,  qiialns. 
and  expce,  not  less  than  £1,206  a  year  in 
scale  (including  Inducement  Addition),  rising 
to  £1,674  'I  (iratuity  £150  a  year. 

Outfit  Allowanc<>  £60.  Free  passages  for 
officer  and  wife.  Assistance  towards  children’s 
passages  and  grant  up  t«)  £i,So  annually 
tow.-inis  maintenance  in  U.K.  LilM-ral  leave 
on  full  salary.  Candidates,  aged  30-55,  must 
possess  Sch<K)l  Certificate  or  equivalent  and 
have  at  least  7  years  expce.  in  industry, 
including  3  yc-ars  at  managerial  h-vel,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  more  than  one  type  of  industry. 
MeinU-rship  of  British  Institute  of  Manage¬ 
ment  or  similar  reeogniz«-d  luKly  an  advantage'. 
—Write  to  the  Crown  .Agents,  4,  Millbank, 
London,  S.M'.i.  State  age,  name  in  bbx'k 
letters,  full  <)ualifieatiuns  and  experience  and 
quote  M3.A,  44921,  FK. 

QUAUTY  ControlU-r, 'I’nxluction  Man.iger  re¬ 
quired  by  large  and  rapidly  expanding  West 
Country  Organisation  manufacturing  Saus¬ 
ages,  I’ies,  C<H>ked  Meats,  Caniic'd  OcmxIs  and 
ancillary  lines.  Fxperienee  essential.  Salary 
Conditions  and  Prospects  unusually  g<xxl  for 
an  energetic  and  forceful  personality. — Write 
in  confidence;  (Ic'iieral  .Manager,  Bowyers 
(Wiltshire  Bacon)  Ltd.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

QUAKER  Oats  Limited  recpiire  a  qualified 
chemist  (age  25-30  years)  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  Ftxxl  Industry.  This  |X)st 
is  concerned  with  investigational  and  research 
projects.  Salary  according  to  experience  and 
academic  cpialiliications. — Please  write,  stating 
age,  details  of  qualifications  and  experience 
to  Personnel  .Manager,  (.\i),  Quaker  Oats 
Limited,  Bridge  Koad,  Southall,  .Middlesex. 

FOREMAN— Pastille  M.inufactiiring  Dept. 
Suitable  applicant  must  have  experi«'nce  of 
modem  plant  and  inetluxls  and  will  Ix'  re¬ 
quired  to  take  full  res|M)nsibility  for  all  stages 
of  production. — Write  giving  full  details  of 
previous  experience,  age  ami  salary  re<piired. 
.Ml  information  in  strict  confidence  to  I*r(xluc- 
tion  Manager,  Potter  and  Clarke  Ltd.,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Chemists,  Kiver  Koad,  Barking,  Fssex. 

FOOD  Chemist  re(juir«‘d  for  Technical  D<'p;irt- 
ment.  .Man  with  practical  outbxik.  Capable 
of  running  small  lalx>ratory  engaged  on 
routine  control,  handling  bictory  probh'ins  and 
research  investigations.  Kxcellent  staff 
conditions  include  Pension  S<-heine.  5-day 
week.  Siilary  according  to  experience,  at 
le.nst  £800  p.a. — Please  apply,  Pers<»imel 
.NLinager,  Meltis  Ltd.,  Bcxlford. 

CHOCOLATE  Manager — The  Fnglish  and 
Scottish  Joint  C.W.S.  invites  applications  for 
the  Managership  of  its  Ch(x-olate  Factory  at 
Luton,  BcMforshire,  which  will  IxH-oine  vacant 
on  the  retirement  of  the  present  Manager  in 
M.arch,  1959. — Applicants  should  write,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Secretary  and  Kxeciitive 
Officer  of  the  Scx'iety  at  too,  Leman  Street, 
Ixmdon,  K.i.  for  further  particulars  of  this 
pensionable  post,  an  outline  of  duties,  and 
conditions  of  employment. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

international  Consultant  for  Meat  l*ro- 

ducts,  life  time  experienceof  Continental  ftxxls. 
Hams,  Shoulders,  Salami,  Frankfurters,  Wurst, 
etc.,  and  cannt'd  fixxls,  desires  a  position  with 
companies  of  repute,  to  teach  latest  inethcxls 
of  production  and  costing. — Box  B5777, 
Food  Manufacture,  Lc'oiiard  Hill  House, 
9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

lUNAGER  of  a  small  Sausages,  Pies  and 
Cooked  .Meats  factory  desires  change,  prefer¬ 
ably  to  a  larger  factory.  (i<xxl  administrator, 
fully  experienced  in  large-scale  mass  pnxluc- 
tion,  unit  costings,  (juality  control  and 
latx)ratory  methexis,  staff  control,  buying  and 
salw  experience.  ITactical  man  with  full 
technical  <]ualifications.  Thrives  on  hard 
Work  and  able  to  make  own  decisions. — Box 
“577*,  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill 
House,  9,  Hden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

6d.a  word,  minimum  lOs. 

Bok  numb«rs.  Is.  extra. 

Replies  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

tlMMild  bn  nddrnwnd  to 
food  Manufacture,  Lnonard  Hill  Heuta, 

9  Ednn  Strant,  Londan,  N.W.I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FOOD  plant  managf-r  (32)  seeks  appointment. 
Technical  i|ualifications,  experienced  all  phases 
I’.K.  and  North  .America.  Min.  salary  £1,250. 
— Box  B5772,  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard 
Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

EXECUTIVE  Director  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning, 
wishes  to  ally  himself  with  small  progressive 
company.  Some  capital  could  Ix'  made 
available. — Box  B5778,  FofiJ  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 

EXPERIENCED  ITixluction  .Manager  with 
expcTt  knowledge  in  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  and  also  deep-freezing.  Seeks  change 
of  position. —  Box  B5779,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


FOOD 

CHEMIST 

required  by  BKOWN  &  IHILSOX  LTD. 

at  their  P.AISLEA'  f.ictory  to  b<‘  respons¬ 
ible  to  Chief  Chemist  for  (piality  control 
of  all  packed  gtxxls,  including  shelf-life 
tc'sting,  improvement  of  prex-edures 
and  pilot  scale  testing  of  new  products. 

Applications  are  invited  from  men 
25-30  with  a  chemistry  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  qualification  who  have  had  several 
years  experience  in  the  p.icked  f<xxi  in- 
rlustry  and  who  bx'l  they  c.an  take  ad- 
tlvantage  of  the  career  opportunities 
available  in  this  well-known  expanding 
Company.  Ciorxl  sal.iry,  profit-payment 
plan,  full  range  of  employee  Ix-nefits. 

Applications  with  full  details  of  age, 
education,  qualifications  and  experience 
to  Group  Personnel  .Manager,  Bn>wn  and 
Poison  Ltd.,  125  130,  Strand.  London, 
W.C.2. 


AGENTS  re<iuired.  A  member  of  a  large  group 
of  companies  wishes  to  appoint  agents  to 
sell  its  pnxlucts  to  the  hotel  and  catering, 
and  ice-cream  trades.  The  preliminary  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  users  has  shown  a  very  large 
potential.  .Agents  should  have  well-established 
connections,  preferably  with  Ixjth  these 
trades. — Applications  to  Box  Tiq8i/io,  c/o 
Foster  Turner  and  Everetts  Ltd.,  ii.  Old 
Jewry,  London,  E.C.2.,  giving  area  covered, 
trades  visited  and  agencies  held. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

METAL  Spinning  to  requirements.  Stainless 
steel.  Large  diameters.  Heavy  gauges. 
A.I.D.  approved. — .Martin-Golod  Ltd.,  May- 
bury  Gardens,  N.W.io.  Tel.:  WILlesden  3888. 

“  FRIGIDAIBE  ”  Low  Temperature  Refri¬ 
gerators,  49  in.  w.  by  28  in.  d.  by  34  in.  h.  ext. 
Ex  large  National  user,  suitable  A.C.  or  D.C. 
deep  freezing,  storage  of  ice  cream,  frozen 
foods,  etc.  Price  £40  each.  Domestic  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Service  Cabinets  and  Cold  Rooms 
alM  available. — A.R.C.,  134,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.:  MUSeum  4480. 

THE  proprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  735530, 
entitled  Method  of  Milling  Whole  drain 
Kernels  for  Producing  a  S on-rancidifying 
Product,  offers  same  for  licence  or  otherwise 
to  ensure  practical  working  in  Great  Britain. 
— ln(]uiries  to  Singer,  Stem  and  Carllxrg, 
14,  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois, 
I’.S.A. 

THE  proprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  713925, 
entithd  Potato  Chip  Construction,  offers 
same  for  licence  or  otherwise  to  ensure 
practical  working  in  Great  Britain. — Inquiries 
to  Sing«'r,  Stem  and  Carllx'rg,  14,  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  r.S..A. 

COMPANY,  Share  capital  £10,000,  agreed 
Tax  losses  £20,000  approx..  Directors  loans 
£10,000,  for  disposal.  .Articles  of  Association 
emphasise  Canning,  Quick  Freezing,  general 
f(xxl  manufacture. — li<)x  B5769,  Fo^  Manu¬ 
facture,  Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street, 
London,  N.W.i. 

MANUFACTURING  Company  familiar  with 
cereals,  flours  and  allied  products  are  able  to 
undertake  prex'essing  in  the  fomi  of  drying, 
roasting,  blending,  grinding,  dressing  and  heat 
sterilsation.  Willing  to  work  on  commission 
terms  or  arrange  commercial  contracts. — 
Reply  to  Box  362,  Dorland  .Advertising  Ltd., 
18/20,  Regent  Street,  S.W.i. 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Rotunda  Foods 
Co.,  London  Office:  50/52,  Blandford  Street, 
W.I.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8465. 


£500,000  AVAILABLE 

to  purchase  an  old-established 
Business  in  any  Trade. 
Present  Management  can  remain. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

REGINALD  TERRELL 

BUSINESS  BROKERS  LTD. 

46  St.  James’s  Place, 

London,  S.W.I.  (H YD.  1678). 


FOR  A  7  STAR 
LOGICAL 
CLOAKROOM 


it  Stvinf  of  valutblo  fectory 
floor  to«cc- 

if  Nftt  and  compact 
ttorato  of  all  woaring 
apparal. 

it  Thorough  airing  and 
drying  of  rain»toal(ad 
garmonts.  roducts  ahton* 
ttaism  duo  to  coldt, 
chills,  ttc. 

it  Maximum  hygiono;  at 
noithor  dust,  dirt  nor 
musty  odours  can  causo  a 
branding  ground  for 
varmin  or  inftetiOMS 
disaasas. 

it  No  costly  repair  and 
maintenance  charges. 
it  Low  coat  proves  an  in  vast' 
ment,  not  an  eMpense. 
it  Tho  ’*$IEBER**  Hanger 

Sytum  fully  menu  tho  ...  . 

N«w  FKtery  Act.  Filhrproo;  Locking 

WriM  NOW  •“•••« 

for  detdifs.  fncfwding  eur  free  Monning  Service. 

JAMES  SIEBER  EQUIPMENT  CO.  LTD. 

40  Africa  Heuto.  Kingaway,  London.  W.C.7 
Tal:  HOLborn  4531/5121 


L 


Ain 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

DEWEY  and  Alniy  Type  8  A  Automatic 
Compound  Applying  Machine  for  round  can 
ends,  for  sale.  Capacity  from  2  in.  to  4!  in. 
diam.  Maximum  output  200  ends  per  minute. 
.■\rranged  motor  drive. — F.  J.  Edwards 
Limited,  359,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.i. 
or  41,  Water  Street,  Birmingham  3. 

VACUUM  Packing  Machine  for  Bacon, 
Cooked  Meats  and  Cheese.  Capacity  1,000 
packets  per  hour.  Guaranteed  mechanically 
for  12  months.  Price  £975  complete  with 
pump,  delivered  and  install^  by  makers  in 
U.K. — Nuvec  Products  Ltd.,  Tring,  Herts. 
Tel.:  Tring  2053. 

DE-GREA8IN0  and  Cleaning  Down.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  -  cleaning  -  with  -  detergent  equipment ; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
“  Speedyjet "  high-efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £44 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Fo^  industry. — 
Leaflet  L125  Hyzone  Ltd.,  2  Rosslyn 
Crescent,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

“  CREAM-MASTER  ”  Cream  Whipping 
Machines.  Unsurpassed  for  volume  and 
quality  of  whipped  product  and  economies 
effeett^i. — Sorensen’s,  42,  Raby  Street,  Man¬ 
chester  16. 

250  caL  stainless  steel  Tanks.  Benhil  Butter 
and  .Margarine  Packer,  stainless  steel  interior 
Milk  Cooling  or  Cream  Ripening  Vat,  Pastuer- 
iser,  Southall  and  Smith  2-lb.  automatic  flour 
weighing  machine.  Mixers,  Kneaders,  Racks, 
Provers,  Baking  Sheets,  etc.  \’our  enquiries 
welcomed.  Extended  credit  facilities  with 
Life  Assurance. — Sorensen  Bakery  Equipment 
Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Street,  .Manchester  16.  Tel.; 
Moss  Side  2054/4054.  ’Grams.:  Rahbek. 


PLANT  WANTED 

ONE  Cascade  Flake  Drier,  Turner,  required 
for  experimental  purposes.  Any  numl)er  of 
sections.  Would  consider  hire  if  sale  not 
desired. — Box  B5776,  Food  Manufacture, 
l.eonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eder  Street,  l.ondon, 
N.W.I. 

JACKETED  steam  Iwiling  Pans  wanted. 
Also  revolving  canvas  drum  for  glazing. — 
Details  to  Parrs  Confectionery,  Parkstone, 
Dorset.  Tel.:  Parkstone  3650. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

REFRIGERATOR  wanted,  3  h.p.  air  or 
2  h.p.  water  cooled  Freon  unit. — Box  B5770, 
Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill  House, 
London,  X.W.i. 


WANTED 

DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS, 
DIESEL  ENGINES  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES 


Iron  30-2,000  h.p.  Immediate  caah  aettleiiient. 
Particular*  to: 

D.  ARNOLD, 

Feltham  Road,  Athford, 

.Vliddleeex. 


Telephone:  Aihlord  3349. 


WANTED 

Diatel  anfinas.  Dia*al  canarator  sau.  Any 
typa  turplui  diatal  plant.  Immadiata  cash. 
Wa  claar  if  raquirad.  P.  R.  Lowa  and  Co., 
i  6  London  Straat,  London,  W.2.  Tal.:  PAD 
j  6672-3. 


The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

1  os.  (S/0)  makat  a  plat  o(  otiane* 

4  os*.  I/O.  Hk.  10/6.  Ilk.  3t/- 

for  further  deUilt  apply  : 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKERACO.  LTD. 

30  Church  Ot.,  Nowton  Hoath,  Manchattor,  10 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

PAXMAN  self-contained  economic  Boiler, 
12J  in.  bj-  7  in.  diam.,  loo-lb.  pressure, 
4/5,000-11).  evajwration.  Copper  jacketed 
steam  Tilting  Pans,  50-gal.  M.assey  Harris 
Hammer  .Mill  and  Cyclone,  also  F>iia  ditto. 
Crypto  14-II).  electric  Potato  Peeler.  .Motorised 
I  in.  -Milk  Pump. — A.  H.  Kimmins  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  Lyndhurst  Ro.id,  Worthing. 

FOR  Sale:  Kellie  Copper  Receiving  Drum  with 
Agitator  fully  motorised,  B.C.H.  stainless 
steel  Peel  or  Cherry  Cooker  60  gal.  tilting, 
.Air  Compressor  with  large  air  tank. — Box 
B5774,  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill  House, 
9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

FOR  Sale:  4  Cabinet  Ham  Cookers  (made  by 
Stotts,  Venion  Works,  Uldham)  working 
pressure  40  lb.  squ.ire  inch,  capacity  32  ham 
presses  or  50  cans.  Also  one  Medium  Bowl  Cutter 
No.  C80  (made  by  J.  C.  Wetter  and  Co.  Ltd., 
London).  Capacity  60  lb.,  10  h.p.,  3  phase. 
— Offers  to  Rol)ert  Dawson  and  Sons  (Dyce) 
Ltd.,  Bacon  Curers,  Dyce,  .Alierdeenshire. 

B.C.H.  “  Turnbull  ”  Peel  Chipping  Mtichine. 
Whites  Orange  Quartering,  Peeling  and 
Separating  Machine.  Kellie  Rapid  copper 
jacketed  Pan,  stationary  type  with  internal 
coils.  Albro  Mincemeat  Filling  .Mcichine. 
Duckworth  2A  Dr>’  Fruit  Cleaning  Machine. — 
Full  details  from  C.  Skerman  and  Sons  Ltd., 

1 18,  Putney  Bridge  Road,  S.W.15.  Tel.: 
Vandyke  2406. 

PFAUDLER  glass-lined  Essence  Extractor, 
50  gal.  capacity  with  removable  swivel  top  lid 
and  complete  with  motorised  vacuum  pump. 
Inclusive  of  all  fittings.  New  and  unuseil. — 
Apply  lk)x  B5775,  Food  Manufacture,  l.eonard 
Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

8TAINLE1S8  jacketed  Pan  4  ft.  6  in.  diam.  by 
4  ft.  6  in.'  deep,  suitable  for  10  lb.  steam  in 
jacket.  Two  100  gal.  ditto.  Stainless  Homo- 
geniser  150  g.-)!.  per  hour.  Ditto  75  gal.  per 
hour.  Hurrell  stainless  Emulsifier  with  12  h.p. 
motor.  “  Ih-emier  ”  stainless  4  in.  Colloid  Mill. 
Fyna  No.  i  Swing  Hammer  .Mill  with  10  h.p. 
motor.  Filter  Press  with  60  aluminium  plates 
15  in.  by  15  in.  Mclnt\Te  Patent  Refiner  rated 
at  10  gal.  Several  stainless  st«-el  Tanks. 
Stainless  40  gal.  jackeUKl  Tilting  Pan.  40  gal. 
copper  ditto.  Also  Vacuum  Pumps,  etc. — 
Dartnall,  248,  Humlx-rstone  Road,  Plaistow, 
lx)ndon,  E.13. 

Phone  98  Staines 

THIRTY  7.50  gal.  glass-linixl  cyl.  vert.  enc. 
Tanks,  30  lb.  p.s.i.  Stainless  steel — “  Z  ” 
blade  elec.  Tilting  Mixer,  25  in.  by  25  in.  by 
21  in.,  ditto — Gunmetal,  21  in.  by  21  in.  by 
18  in.  (Ten)  news.s.”  Bain  Maries  ”,  4  ft.  6  iii. 
by  3  ft.  by  10  in.  elec,  heatwl.  (Six)  750  gal. 
s.s.  cyl.  Tanks,  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  deep.  (Six) 
Steam  Retorts,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  15  lb. 
w.p.  (F«)rty)  “  I'  ”  trough  j.ac.  and  unja<'. 
.Mixers  up  to  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in.  by  7  ft.  S.S. 
lined  Autcxlave,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  diam.,  100  w.p. 
Fans,  Tanks  up  to  26,000  gal..  Pumps,  Pans. 
Retorts,  Ovens,  Griiulers,  Refiners,  Conches, 
Choc.  Kettles,  Coating  Pans,  Condensers, 
etc.  Send  for  Lists. — Harry  H.  Gardam  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  100,  Church  Street,  Staines. 

MARZIPAN  Toaster  for  gas  heating,  water 
cooling;  3-Granite  Roll  Refiner,  rolls  28  in.  !>>• 
14  in.  pr-rfect;  2  Small  Roasters;  Peerless  hanil 
IVpositor;  “  .Morton  ”  Pastry  Brake,  rolls 
24  in.  by  6  in.  Double  flam  Co«)ker  for  giis. — 
Box  B5773,  Food  Manufacture,  L(‘onar(i  Hill 
House,  9,  Eden  Strei't,  Lomlon,  N.W.i. 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 

GROEIVID  PAPRIKA 

• 

AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 
51  &  S2  BARBICAN,  LONDON,  E.CI 
Telephone;  Monarch  6124-6  (3  lines) 
Telex:  London  23596 


ALL  MAKES 

•  fully  automatic 

•  semi-automatic 

•  bench  models 
and  can  labellers 

Always  in  stock 


c.SKeRmfin  &  sons 

limited 


118  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.I5. 
Establiihed  I87S  Telephone  VANdyk*  21M/7 

l.taiii 


SMOKELESS 

PACKAGED 

BOILERS 

•  COMPACT 


- DRAKESONS - 

(GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS)  LIMITED 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  72* 

IN  ALL  METALS 

SPECIALISTS  IN  STAINLESS 
STEEL  HYDRAULIC  SPINNING 
SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 


21  PARKHOUSE  STREET,  CAMBERWELL. 

LONDON,  S.E.5  RODney 

$626/27/28 


•  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

•  OIL  FIRED 

•  OVER  80%  EFFICIENT 
IN  MOST  SIZES 

•  RAPID  STEAMING 

CRADLEY  BOILER  CO.,  LTD., 
CRADLEY  HEATH,  STAFFS. 

TELEPHONEiCRADLEY  HEATH  66001 
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ALFRED  DODMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 


BydMintmeni  Telegrams:  ”  Dodman,  King’s  Lynn.” 
ta  Htr  Majesty 


Telephones:  2720  &  2784  King’s  Lynn.  By  appointment 
*  '  to  Her  Majetty 


Queen  Elizabet 
Enfineert. 


HIGHGATE  WORKS,  KING’S  LYNN 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 

- including: - 


PEA  VINERS 
PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  SOAKING  TANKS 
DUO  WASHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
SLAT  WASHERS 
INSPECTION  TABLES 
BLANCHERS 
PEA  BREAKERS 
RETORTS  AND  BASKETS 


STEAM  CRANES 
COOLING  TANKS 
MACEDOINE  MIXERS 
BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
PULPING  MACHINES 
SLICING  MACHINES 
HAND  PACK  FILLERS 
CHERRY  STEMMERS 
CHERRY  DECLUSTERERS 
VEGETABLE  PEELING  MACHINES 


Q(i€«n  EiizMtth 
Engineers. 


Boilers  also  supplied  to  the  Canning  Industry 

LONDON  OFFICE:  49  LEADENHALL  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.2  •  Telephones:  Royal  1750  &  I7S9 


WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD. 

Jat  JJnest  QuaiUg^ 


PEPPER  &  SPICES  ^ 

MACE,  NUTMEGS.  GINGER,  CINNAMON.  ETC. 


HERBS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON.  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE,  BILGATE,  LONDON 
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WATER  TREATMENT 
PLANT 

for  Food  Industries  and  Processes 


‘*®coloupisinS 


^  AGTIGARBONE 

=  for  every  application 


-  THE  BRITISH  CECA 

=  COMPANY  LIMITED 

-  175  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.l. 

-  Ttl  HYOe  PARK  Sill 

-  Cablet  ACTICARBONE  LONDON 


CA 

PEAT  BASED  STEAM  ACTIVATED  CARBONS 


AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE  SEAMING 
MACHINES 

for  round,  oval,  and  rectangular  cans 
with  automatic  can  and  lid  feed. 


SOHME  S.A. 
Apartado  22 
Bilbao,  Spain 


Sole  Aftnts  for  Croat  Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth; 

SPANISH  &  UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANTS  LTD. 

3,  Thames  House,  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C.4 

Cables  and  Telegrams:  TUNNY  STOCK  LONDON.  Phone:  CENTRAL  (H21 122 


Established  for 
over  50  years 


Pulsometer  Cngincerins  C  IHw  ' 

nine CIm* Ironworks, Rcadin9.  Reading  67182/5 


London  Olfico:  Ptileomotor  Houto 
20-2S  Lamb’s  Conduit  St.,  W.C.I 


Tol.:  Holborn  1402 


(o)  Gravity  filter  process. 

(b)  Pressure  filtration. 

(c)  lonomatic  method  for  turbid  or 
polluted  water. 

(d)  Diatomaceous  filtration  to  remove 
the  finest  suspended  non-rigid/solids. 


Advortitomcnc  No.  3S24 


FA 

S-,-. 

_ 

•  With  nearly  a  century’s  experience  as  filtration 
specialists  the  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co.  Ltd. 
can  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  to  all  water 
problems  and  advise  which  of  the  following 
processes  will  best  achieve  the  resuit  required: 


Printed  far  the  Proprietors,  LEONARD  HILL  LIMITED,  and  published  by  them  at  their  C^ces,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i, 
by  Billing  and  Sons  Ltd.,  The  London  Printing  Works,  Guildford,  England.  Registered  for  Transmission  to  Canada  irKluding  Newfoundland. 


ALUMINIUM  EQUIPMENT 
for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


ADAPTABLE 

HYGIENIC 

ECONOMICAL 

EASILY 

CLEANED 


(Atovc) 

P.l.  COOLING  TRAY  with  p«r- 

(oractd  base.  Parforationi  can  b«  of  any 
diamatar  to  ordar.  Rainforcing  cornar  anglaa 
ara  spacially  thapad  for  sacura  intarstacking, 
laaving  adaquata  spaca  batwaen  tha  trays  for 
air,  and  on  and  off  handling.  This  tray  can 
also  ba  suppliad  with  solid  basa. 


(Left> 

S.l.  WORKING  TRAY. 

A  robust  tray  in  aluminium,  and  intarstacking. 
Rigid,  saamlass  basa  facilitatas  claaning  and 
adds  to  hygiana.  Corrosion  rasisting  and 
rust-proof. 


‘HESTON* 

ALUMINIUM 
LOCK-LID 
TRANSIT  TRUNK 


Whatever  your  — 

Cases  ensure 

delivery  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition.  Designed  to  satisfy 
(eneral  handling  needs  in  the 

transport  of  all  foods  and  com-  | 

modities.  Hygienic  Aluminium 
—Lightweight — Easily  cleaned. 

In  three  sizes  with  or  without 
lids.  Embossed  to  your  re- 

quirements.  Illuttrattd  (right)  iso  selection  from  the  large 

range  manufactured  for  all  requirements. 

Enquiries  for  fully  illustrated  literature  and  particulars  from  Dept.  F.M. 


I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD 

LONDON.  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  SLOane  9934-5-6 

- MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES - 
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i/notuuclz  yinx>hUectd.  BuiAden^. 


litutd  by  the  C-- 


M5  THERM 'QUICK  CHANCE  ARTIST  N? 

(Umi^-and  m  ALL  WAVS...uH}tkin^ ^ 


